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PREFACE. 



IN the Preface to the First Editiofi of the Shooter's 
Guidejiinfwmed the reader that the idea offuhlislir- 
ing Stich a book first arose from my cofmction of the 
¥owfit of a Utile volume khich Should convey, in as 
concise cihd plain a fhanner as possiblcy every infor^ 
riiatidn te^isilefot the shooting sportsman ; its rapid 
sale s^ffffttS to indicate fny success, and induces me to 
U^e a Second edition. 

I am perfectly well aware that works upon this 
subfect hme ol nations times madeihdr appearance, 
as wtll Ofk the CbnKnenf &s iH England, none of 
which, however, were completely adapted for the 
shooting sportsman. 

The works to which I have alluded, I am inclined 
to think, are generally consigned to oblivion ; and 
though it is difficult to give the appearance of per^ 
feci originality to a book of science (i/* / mmf be ai- 
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but only for his life : and therefore must possess 150 J. 
per annum. Caldecofs Cases, 188. 

The owners and keepers of forests, parks, chases, or 
warrens, being stocked with deer or conies for their ne- 
cessary use, are qualified without the requisite estate, 
merely as far as relates to their forests, parks, &c. 

It appears that the lord of any manor or royalty is 
qualified in a legal sense, though his property may be 
insufficient for that purpose; that is, qualified, I sup- 
pose, merely for the manor of which he is the lord. 
In the same way, a gamekeeper may be said to be 
qualified, as he has a legal right to shoot on the ma- 
nor for which he is deputed. 

Thus, except the qualified persons here enume- 
rated, any other is liable (by 5 Anne, c. 14, s. 4) to 
the penalty of 52. before mentioned. 

It is also worthy of remark, that goods distrained for 
penalties under the Game Laws are not repleviable. 

Any justice of the peace, or lord or lady of manors, 
are allowed to take away any hare or other game, as 
well as any dogs, found in the possession of an un- 
qualified person. 

Kent Assizes. Maidstone, Wednesday , March 16, 
1814. — Kingsnorth v. Breton and another. 

The Common Serjeant stated, that this was an ac- 
tion against the Rev. Dr. Breton, a magistrate, and 
Mr. Jemmett, a solicitor of great practice in the 
county, for causing the plaintiff's dog to be killed. 
The facts of the case were, that the plaintiff- was sum- 
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moned by Mr. Toke, a magistrate, to attend to an- 
swer a charge for keeping a lurcher. He attended 
accordingly, when the defendant, Dr. Breton, Mr, 
Toke, Mr. Brett, and two other magistrates were pre- 
sent, Mr. Jemmett acting as their clerk. Some in- 
vestigation took place, at the end of which Dr. Bre- 
ton told the plaintiflF that he was convicted in the 
sum of 5{., and that the dog was forfeited, and 
should be destroyed. A constable of the name of 
Norley was then called, and desired to destroy the 
dog; but he hesitating, Mr. Jemmett repeated tlie or- 
der, and said he would pay him for so doing. Norley 
then took the dog out into the town of Ashford, 
where the magistrates were sitting at the Saracen's 
Head Inn, and he was shot in the market-plac^. 
The plaintiff borrowed of a friend on the spot the 
sum of 5Z. to pay the fine. 

Mr. Serjeant Best contended, that all this proceed- 
ing was warranted under the statute of Queen Anne, 
in which the Lord Chief Baron concurring, the 
plaintiff was nonsuited. 

Gamekeepers or any other persons may, by war- 
rant of a justice of the peace (22 and 23 Car. II. c. 
25), on proper information, search the houses or other 
places of unqualified persons, and seize and keep for 
the use of the lord or lady of the manor, or destroy, 
any dogs, nets, engines, &c., as before expressed. 

The 1st of James I. c. 2/, inflicts a penalty of 
20^. (to the poor), or tliree months' imprisonment, 
as well as two sureties in 20L each, for shooting or 
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destroying game. And the possession of game, by 
WilK & Mary, c. 23, s. 3, subjects an unqualified 
possessor to an imprisonment of not more than one 
month, nor less than ten days, to be whipped and 
kept to hard labour. — These two test statutes may, 
however, be regarded as a dead letter. 
^ I have yet to notice the most illiberal as well as the 
most curious part of the statutes that relate to qualifi- 
cation. The act last enumerated (4 & 5 Will, and 
Mary) specifies, that if any inferior ti-adesman (what- 
ever property he may possess), apprentice^ or other dis-- 
sohite person, shall hunt, hawk, fish, or fowl, such 
persons may be sued tor wilful trespass, the first time 
he comes on any person's ground, and ^f found guilty, 
must pay the full costs of suit. — See the article 
/ /* Committing Trespass." 

hferior tradesman is a term which at thb period 
certainly conveys no definite idea: it nevertheless 
shows the spirit of the times, and ei^ibits the adoai- 
nistration of the Royal Revolutionist in no very fa* 
vourable light However, this ridiculons statute may 
be said to sleep on the shelf; yet, not so much from 
the forbearing disposition of strict game-pfcservers, as 
from the very honourable judicial hostility which the 
modern bench has almost uniformly manifested 
against the frivolous and vexatious enforcement of 
those parts of the Game Laws, which are in direct 
contradiction to common sense as well as to the re- 
ceived notions of justice, and strongly mark the be- 
sot^d and superdtuious i^orance of former times. 
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A Gamekeeper, 

The 23d of Car. II. c. 25, .s. 2, authorise* lords of 
manors or other royalties, ivot under the degree of an 
esquire (for who are esquires, see the article QmH* 
fication)^ to appoint gamekeepers withiu their manars 
or royalties, to take and seize all guns, bows, grey-^ 
liouads, 8etting-(k^9, lurchers, &c. ferrets, trammeh, 
nets, engines, Sec, for the purpose of tak4fig^and kill-' 
ing game. This act merely empowers gamekeepers 
to use means to preveot Ibe illegal deslnictton of 
game; bu^i the 5,th of Anne, c. 14, s. 4, enables these 
gamektepers to kill game upon the manor for wliich 
th«y are deputed, for the use of their master. Selling 
girime, however, without the consent of the lord or 
lady of the mftoop, subjects the keeper to an impri-* 
sonment in the bouse of correction for three moi^&ilis. 
The 9tb of Anne, e* 25, prevents the appointment 
of mem than one gameke^>er to one manor, though 
prier to this period the number was unlimited. Tliis 
act also orders that tlie name of the person appointed 
shall be registered with the clerk of the peace 
of the county, and a certificate granted on the pay- 
ment of one shilling : tlie breach of this a penalty 
of 5/. This, however, is rendered a dead letter by 
25 Geo. III. c. 5, &• 2, which enacts, that the depu- 
tation of a gamekeeper shall be registered with the 
clerk of the peace, and a certificate obtained of such 
registry, under a penalty of 20Z. (Gamekeepers of 
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the royal family are exempt, and the royal family 
themselves procure no certificate.) The following 
is the form of a Gamekeeper^s Deputation : 

" Know all men by these presents, that I, A. B. 

of , in the county of , lord of the 

manor of —- . ^ in the same county, have no- 
minated, deputed, authorised, and appointed, and 
by these presents do nominate, depute, authorise, and 

appoint — , of , to be gamekeeper of 

and within my said manor of , with full power, 
licence, and authority, to pursue, take, and kill any 
hare, pheasant, partridge, or other game whatsoever, 
in and upon my said manor of , for my lole 
and immediate use and benefit : and also to take and 
seize all such guns, bows, greyhounds, setting-dogs, 
lurchers, or other dogs, ferrets, trammels, low-bells, 
hays, or other nets, hare-pipes, snares, or other en- 
gines, for the pursuing, taking, or killing of bares, 
rabbits, pheasants, partridges, or other game, as shall 
be used within the precincts of my said manor, by 
any person or persons who by law are prohibited to 
keep or use the same. In witness whereof I have 
hereunto set my hand and seal this — day of . 

'' ." (Seal.) 

Sealed and delivered in the presence of 
^ of ■ aforesaid. 

It is the duty of a gamekeeper to carry his depu- 
tation as well as his certificate with him, as without; 
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either of these he is not legally authorised to demand 
the name or certificate of any other person. 

If, however, a gamekeeper be qualified in his own 
right, he has no occasion to enter his deputation. 
But a keeper is nojt authorised, by any statute, to 
seize game which he may find in the possession of 
poachers even on his own manor, though it is lawful 
for him to take their dogs, nets, or other implements. 
Also, gamekeepers, if found killing game off the 
manors for which they were appointed, are liable to 
the same penalties as unqualified persons. The only 
difference, in this case, between them is, that a 
gamekeeper^s gun and dogs are not seizable; while 
those of an unqualified person may be taken. 

M. 9. G. 3. Rogers v. Carter. — ^The plaintiff, 
Rogers, brought an action against the defetidant, 
being a justice of the peace, for taking the plaintiff's 
gun. After a verdict for the plaintiff, a new trial 
was moved for. The case was, the plaintiff, being a 
gamekeeper within the manor of Ringwood, in beat- 
ing for game within the said manor, sprung a covey 
of partridges, which he shot at within the said manor. 
They took a second fiight, and he pursued them out 
of the manor, but could not find them. As he was 
returning, he was met by the defendant about three 
quarters of a mile distant from the manor of Ring- 
wood, who asked him if he had a qualification. The 
plaintiff answered, I have a deputation from the lord 
of the manor of Ringwood. The defendant replied, 
You are now out of that manor, and demanded his 

b5 
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gun, and took it iVom him. The defendant did not 
shoot out of the manor, but was three quarters of a 
mile out of the manor with his gun and dog, with 
an intention of shooting at game. By the Court : — 
The question is, whether the justice had a right to 
take the plaintiff's gun fi-om him, whilst he was 
sporting for the purpose of killing game out of the 
manor of Ringwood ? And we are all of opinion he 
had no such right. If he had killed game where 
he was not a gamekeeper, he might have been con- 
victed in the penalty of five pounds ; but he was 
entitled to keep and have dogs, guns, and nets, any- 
where, and a gamekeeper's gun cannot be seized 
either in going to or returning from the manor, or in 
any other place ; and if gamekeepers were permitted 
to seize one another's guns, it would create a kind 
of border war amongst them.—- And the rule to show 
cause why there should not be a new trial was dis- 
charged. 2 Wilson, 387. 

However, though there is no legal authority for 
seizing the gun, &c. of a gamekeeper, he is liable, 
should he be seen beating only for game on another 
manor, to the penalty of 20t. for having no certifi- 
cate, and also to 5i. more as being disqualified. Nor 
has a gamekeeper any right to seize game found in 
the possession of a poacher, but merely the instru- 
ments for its destruction. 

By 48 Geo.. III. c. 23, lords of manors are enabled 
to appoint and depute any person as gamekeeper 
whatever, whether acting in that capacity to any 



otl|cr p^mn or w)% o? tb© a^mnuit of any otW per* 
9fm^ qiAHlUk^ or \i|i^qui8tli9e(\» tQ kill ga^me witbin a 
specified mai^c^ foti hi^ owb use, 9T fut the use of any 
other pef90ii ^r p^fsout tQ l^e $p^ci6e4 in ^ich ap^ 
pmntsftent Of depwuation, wbelher qqaUiie4 or not ; 
nor 18 it aeoesiaqr qjucb perapii should he entere4 Qf 
paid lior as the vale servant o! the lor4 who thus 
gives the deputation : and ga«^eepeifs \hm ap* 
pointed are to have the $ame tights ao4 privileges 
as if they were legally qualified and appointed ag 
gamekeepers to the lord of sueb manorfl, ui^r any 
laws in fofce prbr to the passing of this aet. 

But on the appointment of a new gamekeeper, a 
new eertifieate must be taken out; or he incurs the 
penalties of the statute. 

With respect to the appointment of a gamekeepei% 
it appears from 23 Car. XL c. 25, s. 2, that lords of 
manors or other royalties, not under the degree qfan 
esquire^ may appoint gamekeepers : it is very clear, 
therefore, that persons under the degree just men- 
tioned have no legal right whatever to' depute or 
appoint a gamekeeper, and consequently that those 
who are otherwise apiiointed are liable to the penal^ 
ties above mentioned. There are great numbers thus 
illegally appointed ; and for who are esquires in the 
eye of the kw, I refer the reader to page 3. 

Gamekeepers, generally speaking, possess no higher 
notions of honour or honesty than is necessary to 
escape the punishment of the law. It frequently 
happens that a notorious poacher, whom the utmost 
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vigilance of the neighbouring lord of the manor 
could not prevent from destroying game, is made 
gamekeeper; it is a dernier resort; a notorious 
poacher, a robber of hen-roosts, a nightly depre- 
.dator — in fact, a vagabond whom every decent per- 
son shuns, is generally found to possess the requisite 
qualities for a gamekeeper ! But the mischief does 
not end here : a fellow of this description, backed by 
an overbearing and tyrannical lord, becomes the pest 
of the neighbourhood 5 he enters the cottages of the 
poor, without any warrant (well knowing that the 
dread of his master's power, and the length of his 
purse, are sufficient to deter them from attempting 
to punish him for such outrageous violence), and 
seizes their guns, though the bare keeping of such 
an instrument by any person is just and legal } and 
commits vexatious depredations in every possible 
form. Nor does he refrain from molesting thos« 
whose circumstances in life are sufficient to enable 
them to pay for a game certificate, and who occa- 
sionally take the diversion of shooting. It is true, 
he dare not break into their houses and steal their 
fowling-piece, or perhaps personally assauk them; 
but should they look over the hedge which surrounds 
)iis master's manor, they are sued for trespass, or tried 
for qualification ; and the angry lord on this occasion 
pursues the system of spending SOOl. to put the de- 
fendant to the expense of 302. It often happens, 
therefore, that a man will pay 5i. on* the score of 
qualification^ sooner than be involved in a law-suit^ 
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which must, from the modern practice of the law, be 
attended with a inuch heavier expense. 

But selecting men of loose character for game- 
keepers, as well as paying them very low wages, de- 
feats, generally speaking, the very purpose it was 
meant to promote. The first is done on the princi- 
ple of setting one thief to catch another; yet it some- 
times happens that an understanding takes place 
between the gamekeeper and poacher ; the maiu>r is 
thus securely plundered, and the spoil divided be- 
tween the parties. On the contrary, I will suppose 
the keeper to be an honest man (and there are, per- 
haps, many of this description) ; if he is a single 
man, it is possible he may barely support himself on 
his wages 5 if, however, as it frequently happens, he 
has a wife and a number of children, can he support 
them on 301. per year ? which is very high wages 
indeed for a gamekeeper. The fact is, the maa 
cannot see his family starve, and he is consequently 
driven to obtain further pecuniary resources from the 
sale of game: thus the stage*coaches procure a re- 
gular supply of game, which finds its way securely to 
the poulterers^ shops, or to the houses of private indi- 
viduals. I do not mean to say that keepers engross 
the whole supply of the game-market; tlie regular 
and professed poacher comes in for his share; and 
by these means an abundance is obtained which 
would astonbh those in particular who resort to such 
strict and even illegal means for the preservation of 
game. There are receiving-houses in almost every 
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town in the kingclonD, whence game ia distribute^ 
if not as publicly a» be^ from a butcher^s shop^ at 
least with as well a regulated eertaiitty. There are 
many very respetJtable persons^ ^rhd from revetige at 
being debarred with such litigious severity from en- 
joying the diversion of shooting, contrive to be sup- 
plied with abundance of game from either keepers 
or poachers, in such a way too as to render the im- 
plication of either party no very easy matter. As 
the prices of game are understood, so an outbuilding, 
back window, or some other place which can be ap- 
proached unseen, is fixed on as a point of contact, 
or, in other words, of depositing the marketable com- 
modity, and receiving the price of it. The money 
is there left for as much game as is wanted in the 
evening, and in the morning it is found that the in- 
terchange has taken place. 

There is another strong baneful lure exhibited to 
the view of a keeper, which the smallness of his sti- 
pend renders almost resistless : the penalty of 51. 
(see page 2.) inflicted on a disqualified person for 
hunting or shooting game, is divided between the 
ipoor of the parish and the informer. Litigious game- 
preservers never fail therefore to impress on the 
minds of their keepers the reward of fifty shillings 
for his vigilance : thus, with this prospect staring 
him in the face, an unprincipled or a starving game- 
keeper watches for his prey with the keenness of a 
wolf, ready either hy matter of fact, or far-fetched 
construction, to seize his victim. Nevertheless, the 
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law is not feirly practised; as it awardk half tke 
penalty to the informer : the statute does not raflbr 
the informer to be the witness; so^ in these caaes^ 
the lortfs attorney's ckA frequently becomes the 
infonner, pro formdf and thus enables the ke^er 
(the witfwse), to obtain fifty shillings. — ^What a temp- 
tation to perjury ! 

I shall conclude this article by the following cases^ 
which very well illustrate some pointe of a game- 
keeper's authority, as well as the practice of the 
courts of law : — 

The following came on before the commissioners 
of the assessed tax act for the division of St. Albansi, 
in the year 1812. A servant of the Hon. and Rev. 
W. Capel, vicar of Watford, informed against Hol- 
lingshead, Carter, and Wilson, three keepers, ap* 
pointed by the Earl of Essex, for the manors of Wat- 
ford, Bushy, and Parksbury, charging them with 
having incurred penalties of 201. each, for using a 
gun for the purpose of killing game without having 
procured such certificate as is directed by the 48th 
of his present Majesty. The Rev. Mr. Capel was 
himself the only witness to substantiate the charges, 
and he swore that he saw Hollingshead, o» the 17th 
of September, shooting on the manor of Watford. 
On producing the certificate for 181 1, it appeared to 
be granted for the manor of Cashio, although that 
granted to him in 1810 was for the manor of Wat- 
ford; and it was contended to be a mere clerical 
mistake, in inserting the word Cashio instead of Wat- 
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ford. However, the commissioners thought them- 
selves bound to convict. The Rev. Mr. Capel then 
swore he saw Carter (who was gamekeeper for 
Bushy), in company with HoUingshead, on the estate 
of W. Smith, e|sq. in the manor of Cashio, on the 
28th of September; that he saw both shoot, and one 
bird fall. Mr. Smith was called on the part of 
.Cartel^ who said he had asked the favour of the Earl 
of E^sex to send his gamekeepers to shoot him a 
brace of birds on his own land ; that they had done 
so, and sent him the birds. Nevertheless, the com- 
missioners convicted Carter. The Rev. Mr. Capel 
tlien swore that, while in conversation with the Earl 
of Clarendon, he saw Wilson come out of a wood in 
the manor of Cashio, with a gun in his band, but 
that he had no dog, nor did he seem to be beating for 
game. This information was dismissed by the com* 
missioners, who also mitigated the penalties in the 
two former cases to lOi. each. This very clearly 
proves, that a keeper is no way authorise to kill 
game out of the manor for which he is deputed. 
In fact, they are liable, not only to the penalty of 
20/. for having no certificate, but also for SL 
as unqualified persons. Nothing is more com- 
mon than for a keeper to shoot on a manor for 
which he is not deputed, belonging to his master 
perhaps; which will, however, screen him from the 
penalty. Sportsmen should pay attention to this 
circumstance, in order to check the insolence of 
gamekeepers. 
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The following question was lately put to the board 
of taxes :— " Whether one game certificate will be 
sufficient for each deputation^ or whether as many 
certificates as there are manors named must be taken 
out; and also, whether the certificate should be taken 
out where the manor is situate or, voheie^he keeper 
resides?*^ The commissioners returned the follow* 
ing answer : — " One certificate only is necessary for 
each deputation ; and the certificate roust be taken 
out where the master^ or keeper^ resides^ depending 
on the payment ; for each of which cases, a separate 
certificate is directed," 

Vere v. Lord Cawdon. 

This was an action to recover the value of two 
sporting-dogs. Mr. Garrow stated the case ; - In 
August 1808, as the plantiff was going with his dogs 
on a shooting-excursion, he passed nearLord Cawdon's 
house at Golden-grove ; his luggage got loose, and 
in the delay (rf* securing it, his dogs scattered them- 
selves through the fields in pursuit of hares. In a 
few minutes the report of fire-arms was heard, and 
the plantiff found that two of his dogs had been shot 
by the keeper, in obedience to the general orders of 
his master to that effect, A correspondence took 
place between the parties, in which the defendant 
declined giving the plaintiff any satisfaction. Lord 
Ellenborough observed, that the general order for 
shooting the dogs that might trespass, was altogether 
unjustifiable ^nd illegal ; that the question for the 
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jury to consider was, not what vtAratt might nominally 
he attached to the dogs^as heing fovourites, hut what 
was their re(U value; and taking that consideratioa 
for their guide, he thought they should give the 
plantiff a liberal conipensation. , The jury returned 
a verdict, 0n« hundred pounds dnmages. 

A second action between the said parties jor a 
similar loss took place in 1809 : — it was dannages on 
account of the defendant's kee^ier having shot aitd 
kilkd the pJanttiTs dog ;-— the plea was, ^ that the 
defendant, Iiord Cawdon, was lord of a nnanor a« Ric^ 
welly, in the county of Carmarthen, and that the 
other defendant was his lordship's gamekeeper: — 
that the plaintiffs dog came upon that manor and 
wi» following a bare, afid might th«n aad tbete harae 
killed the said hare ; thai the gamekeeper shot the 
dog, as it was lawflit for \Am to do/^ To thit pte 
there was a demurrer. XjQvA EUenborough, 115^ wttf 
of showing the absurdity ot the plea, said^— -<^I tbiok 
the plea does not jusfifythc Intlmg by the game- 
keeper ; is it to be enoured tliat a man^ dog, or any 
other animal, shall be shot because he fellows a hare^ 
without stating in the justification of killing that 
dog, it was necessary to kill it; or that the dog' be- 
longed to an unqualified person, and was pursuing 
game unlawfully ? Jill tMSf or some ef thisj was 
surely necessary to be stated. If there be a precedent 
for such a plea as this^ it is a preeedent against ecwft- 
mon reasoning and common sense, and the sooner it 
is overturned the better." Judgment Jor the pUnntiffl 
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Somerset Assizesy 1814 .^"^Corner v. Champneys. 

This was an action brought against T. S. Champ* 
neys, esq. and his gamekeeper, Ralph Crozier, for 
flKK)ting the plaintiffs greyhound ; whidi was 
proved by several sporting gentlemen to he of such 
extraordinary value, that had it been their own they 
would not have taken fifty or Vven one hundred 
guineas for her. — ^lliis action was attempted to be 
justified by Mr. Champneys having caused boards ta 
be put on the outside of his grounds, specifying that 
dogs found therein would be shot : but the judge was 
clearly of opinion, thatsueh notice could not justify 
them in shooting the greyheuod; and directed the 
jury to find a verdict for the plaintiff to the fuU value 
of the greyhound, and they accordingly returned a 
verdict for the plaHitiff,-^Damage8 50/. 

I>e€t^FBAR8. — Droit V. iStr fVUli&m Cluy:tOHi BaxK 

This was an action tried at the assizes at Oxford, ia 
1814, to recover the value of a dog, killed by Bacans 
of a dog-speac, in a wood called the Moor Wood, 
the property of Sir William Clayton, Bart. This 
wood, which is near six miles in circumference, a»d 
IS situated on the confines of Oxfordshire and Buck- 
inghamshire, has for upwards of seven years past 
been co/iverted into an enormous game-preserve by 
the owner, whose estate it joins for about one mile 
and a half only, afterwards abutting, for a spa«e ex- 
ceeding four miles more, on the lands of different 
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proprietors, in both the counties before mentioned, 
to the great loss and injury of the farmers of those 
lands. The destruction committed by the immense 
number of wild animals to which so large a wood af- 
forded protection, became so serious a grievance, that 
one farmer, Mr, Benjamin Stallwood, of Becking, 
actually renounced his farm ) and his landlord, Mr. 
Johnson, together with Mr. Copestake Townsend, 
the landlord of another farm adjoining, called Finni- 
more, published an invitation in the newspapers to 
all qualified persons to* sport upon their estates. 
This, however, did not afford an adequate remedy for 
the evil; because the different keepers belonging to 
this vast preserve, made it their constant practice 
every morning, before sun-rise (Sundays only ex- 
cepted), to drive all the game from the adjoining 
grounds into the preserve, and then to fix their dog-, 
spikes in all the tracts by which the game entered 
the wood 5 so that if any sportsmen arrived after- 
wards, little or no game was to be found on the 
grounds contiguous to this vast wood, although the 
produce of those grounds was constantly eaten up by 
them 5 and if, unfortunately, these sportsmen started 
a solitary animal, it was sure to take to this well- 
known asylum, and the dog by which it was pursued 
was as certain of being destroyed by the sharp spikes 
which guarded every inlet. 

The first person examined was the Rev. Mr. Tur- 
ner, of Great Marlow, to prove the killing of the 
dog. He deposed that he went with the plaintifFi 
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Mr. Dean, to shoot, on Finnimore Farno, by leave 
of Mr. Townsend; that in Finnimore Wood they 
started a hare, which took directly into the Moor 
Wood ; and that the only boundary between the two 
woods was a shallow ditch. Mr. Dean's dog pursued 
the hare, and was soon caught upon a dog-spear, 
which entered his breast ; on being drawn off the 
spear he instantly died. A plan of the wood was 
exhibited to the court, by which it appeared to be in- 
tersected with roads in different directions : also the 
fatal spear itself was produced ; the sight of which 
made a sensible inipression on both the judge and 
the jury. It was confessed to be a very formidable 
instrument of destruction either to man or beast, and 
It was proved that several of these spears were placed 
close to the foot-paths frequented by men, women, 
and children likewise. — Stevens, the blacksmith, 
who made the spears, was then examined : he posi- 
tively swore that he did not know what use they 
were made for 5 that he did not think Sir William 
Clayton knew any thing about them ; that Joseph 
Webb, a former under Sir W. Clayton, and also 
one of his gamekeepers, paid him for making them. 
It appeared, however, that this man was but a 
journeyman blacksmith ; that he manufactured Sir 
William's iron, at so much a day, and that he had 
carried a large quantity of these spears, made out of 
strike iron, to House, the gamekeeper, who lives in 
the Moor Wood. 

It appeared clearly that Sir W. Clayton knew of 
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the dog-spears being set in his woods; and Mr. 
Townsend proved that four dogs bekn^ing to dif- 
ferent gentlemen upon visits at bis house, bad wttbin 
these few years been killed by them. The defendant 
called DO witnesses. 

. Mr. Justice Dallas reprehended severely, in Us 
idmrge to the jury, a practice so intmineDtly danger- 
ous and unfeeling, particularly as it appeared that 
women and children frequently passed that way. He 
said he had4ittle doubt as to the illegality of the «ct 
in his own mind. A verdict was given to the plaintiff 
for \5l,y the supposed value of the <log. 

Certificate. 

We cannot trace tl>e origin of this legal instru- 
ment for killing game to remote antiquity : it was 
not known till the 25 Geo. III. c. 50, s. 2 ; which 
enacts, that every person (except the royal family) in 
Great Britain, who shall use any dog, gun, net, or 
other engine for the taking or destroying of game 
(not being a gamekeeper), shall annually procure a 
certificate, which only a few years back was obtained 
from the clerk of the county, at the expense of 3i. 4^. 
In the 48 Gea III. c. 55, the statute just mentioned 
underwent a sort of revision; or, more properly 
speaking perhaps, was superseded ; and the sports- 
man is now to apply to the collectorof the taxes, who 
will receive the money for the certificate, (which is 
BOW raised to 31 148. 6d) and give a receiq>t lor the 
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same^ for which receipt, how«ver, he is legally autho- 
rised to demand one shilling. The receipt thus ob- 
tained, is to be delivered to the clerk of the commis- 
sioners acting for the district, who will in return give 
the requisite certificate, without any additional ex- 
pense. A|;amekeeper's certificate must be obtained in 
the sane way, the expense of which was one guinea; 
but it has, I suppose, experienced a rise in the price, 
in the same proportion as the former. 

But the mode of obtaining the certificate was not 
the only alteration introduced by 48 Geo. III., it 
added several other birds (namely, the woodcock, 
snipe, and land-rail) to the list of game, as well as the 
rabbit ; with, however, the following exceptions : — 
the taking of woodcocks or snipes in nets or springes, 
and the taking or destroying rabbits in warrens, or 
any inclosed ground; or by any person in land which 
he occopies. 

Let it be remembered, that merely the certificate 
will not enable a person to kill jgame : he must also 
possess the qualification by property, mentioned a few 
pages back under that head. If a qualified person 
«ports without a certificate, he b liable to a penalty of 
202. — ^^if a non-qualified persons kills or hunts game 
with a certificate, he subjects himself to a penalty 
of 5L 

The commissioners for the affairs of taxes must 
annually insert, in one or more of the newspapers in 
the county, the names and residences of ^he })er8ons 
who have procured certificates. 
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Trespass 

Applies either to qualified or non«qualified per- 
sons ; and means literally, the entry of one man upon 
the grounds of another, without the occupier's per- 
mission, and doing some damage, however trifling, to 
his real property, for which an action may be brought 
and satisfaction obtained according to the extent of 
the mischief, or the malicious intention of the tres- 
passer. Nevertheless, in order to prevent as much 
as possible vexatious litigation, it is enacted by 45 
Eliz. and 22 &'23 Car. II. that where less damages 
than 40*. are given by the jury, the plaintiff shall be 
allowed no more costs than damages ; unless (See 8 
& 9 Will, and Mary, c. 1 1.) it shall appear that the 
trespass was wilful and malicious ; in which case, the 
plaintiff shall recover full costs of suit 

A man becomes a wilful trespasser in the legal 
sense of the term, if he come again upon the land or 
manor from which he has been desired to abstain, 
either verbally, or by a written notice. The occu- 
pier of land can, on such land, demand the address 
of a sportsman, or a sight of his certificate, a refusal 
of which subjects the party to a penalty of 20L This 
demand can also be made by any assessor or collector 
of taxes of the parish, commissioner, sun^eyor, in- 
spector, gamekeeper of the manor, or the landlord or 
lessee of the land upon which the sportsman b found* 
I should imagine that it is in order to prevent any 
fraud on the revenue, that the commissioner, sur- 
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Yeyor, &c.. of the taxes, is thus authorised to inspect 
the spoitsman's certificate. 

A verbal notice from the occupier or landholder i* 
sufficient; and indeed the occupier of land has a legal 
right to order the lord of the manor, or even his own 
landlord, to abstain from sporting on the ground he 
occupies. However, landlords (at least sporting land- 
lords) are very careful to annul this power of the te- 
nant by a clause in the lease. 

As to a gamekeeper — In the first place, it is his 
duty to produce both his certificate and deputation, 
(supposing the keeper to be on the manor for which 
he is deputed ; his power ceases the moment he sets 
his foot off it,) on demanding the sportsman's address 
or a sight of his certificate. A verbal notice from 
either a keeper or a lord of a manor is not, I believe, 
legal : indeed, keepers generally carry printed notices; 
which ought to be drawn up in the following 
manner : 

JSept. 3, 1S14. 
To Mr. — . 

" I hereby give you notice, that if you hunt, set, 
net, hawkt fish, or fowl, or use any other method to 
destroy the game, upon any of my lands, miinors, oi 
royalties, within (such grounds) 1 shall deem you a 
wilful trespasser, and proceed against you as the law 

directs. 

« ^<» 

To Mr. — . 



9$ TttJI ^ll^Cmilt*:^ W11>B. 

«ant or occupier of land tbi^igb^vt tbft «kWfir :-^ 
uny teJMLBl refuse hhrngBstivtre^^ ^t aolke imll «&t ex- 
leod totfae kod^f H«biehlieis iufm^qspi^a; b«kttbf 
ViandMe •of ibe Jof>d U geoeraiHy au^ki^ (if ^h^ ietm 
ioes not provide the ftmedy). But in mmt Kmes tjm 
lord is iK>t QWf^v of the wtnde m^u^f; m^M, aoc»e* 
tw^s hs^peoi^ that ooe^^^iers of laitd ifH^^peiMieiH of 
the lord will have Dothj-l^ to do with hip miifi^h 
upd he coi^sequaiHly oai^ot pireveiH tbe f^)Oft6iiiaa 
QQVmg Mpoa miQh tftOdv if tk^ Qeevpiec h^ nooli^eQ^ 
tfc». 

I dia]l ocff^elu4e thjs ohapto ^th the fidiowii^f 
4:9^99 us they exhibit the k^l jPO?cy^y «hieh quft* 
lifiad persQQs.have ii» th^^me of which th^y are la 
pifffiiut^ ivhkh, iia^.genefa|» contimiiiee 60 kagoy)^ m 
U ivmains ^wikiim tbeitmite^f die manor •or JAhen^of 
the <m»er; jnet it iarheU, diftt 4f alDer kavhig hees 
started upon a person^s own grounds, it be. fwm»i 
and killed on those of another, it will nevertlieless be 
Ws own jMPOperty, because llie possession which lie 
gained by finding it within his men liberty is contu- 
nued by the immediute pinniit. 1 1 J/od. iBfp. 7^* 
Hut if it is started on mu)ther «Mm^« igrotnif amAkiilk* 
miAoKj k vf'M b^ng to iiiin on whose grcnind It 
was kiUed, beeause the property arioBs ratio»e «•& 

Lord Mi^m. 2^^' 

Moreover, if having heea atarted in a penoni^ 
ground (not being his own) 4t be killed in that qf a 
fJiird person, it wi]l belong neithe;r to him on whose 



fgraunA k was started, sor io liiin:OD whase g4'a4ibd k 
was killed, but to the person who killed it^ though ,ht 
will be guilty of a trespass on the grounds of both the 
other persons. 

But if a stranger start game in the diase or Jree^ 
9i3wrren 'of otie tMn,4UAd bunt h into tbe liberty of an- 
other, tke ^M|>erty will continue in the owner of the 
<kiue oc wamei), and the kec^per may pursue and re- 
take thetn; ior wiUikt the beeper puruies it« itdoes 
«K>t iniftwr pass into a «ew liberty. 

A<JuMejs a privi^ged {dace for the keeping of 
beasts of chase or royal gaone, with exclu&ive pawor 
^ hwiting therein. 2 Skek. Com. SS. 

Afreew&irrmi k a Anaitchke ^au<»d % the kii|g 
for the custody of beasts and fawk of warreo, viz. 
liases, rabbks, padvidge% and pheasants; but thk 
UnHK^ase » saw U/sAt know«, the name being xelain- 
•cd principally in grounds stft apart ior breeding sab- 
%its. Ibid. 

In condfidkig thk chnpter, it will be necessary 1» 
remark, that a tmspass k deeoAddiajfu^ (though no 
damage may have bean dooc^) wheve the sportsman 
comes upon gvovod £rom wUch he has been lega% 
soticeil toabstain. It has been ^nrofieoudy^i^poaeriy 
' that a Aotiee venaainsin forc&ooe j^oar oaly ; but thk 
is not the ea9eH«-a notice may be said to remain far 
the life of the individual to whom it Is given; with this 
««xo8ptio% howevtt, that in ease tbe manor abanges 
its kxrdy a jooand notice wiH be rcndaMdfneQessaijr; 
also the removal of aayrof tka ocoopift^ of land will 

c2 
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-produce a nullity as far as relates to tfiat particuhnr 
spot 



Seasmisfor Hunting or Destroying Game, 

The season for shooting grouse (called red game) 
^commences on the 12th of August, and concludes 
on the lOth of December. Heath-fowl (black game) 
1)eginson the 20th of August, and ends on the iOth 
of December^ The mere possession of these birds 
at any other period of the year (except §uch as may 
be kept tame), subjects the party (13 Geo. III. c. 65} 
to a penalty of not more than 20Z. nor less than lOt 
for the first offence ; for every subsequent offence, 
not more than SOZ, nor less than 20Z. — half to the 
informer, and the other half to the poor of the parish ; 
and in case neither penalty nor distress can be had, 
not less than three months nor more than six months 
imprisonment. In new forests the season for heath- 
fowl does not commence till the 1st of September. 

The partridge season commences on the 1st of 
September, and ends the 1st of February. Pheasants 
begin 1st of October, and conclude 1st of February. 
The possession of these creature at any other period 
(except tame) subjects the party to a penalty of 51. 
for every bird (2 Geo. III. c. 19, and 39 Geo. III. 
c,34). 

Bustard-shooting commences the 1st of September, 
and concludes 1st of March.— -The same penalties 
Attached as for heath-fowl and grouse. 



. Kie taking of wild ducks, teal, widgeons, Ac be- 
tween the 1st (rf June and the 1st of October, ren- 
ien the party liable to a penalty of five shillings 
(1> Anne, c. 25, and 10 Geo. II. c. 32). 

Nor haii the occupier of the ground a l^^l right' 
to bum the heath, furze, &c. upon grouse- mountains 
or wastes, between the 2d of February and the 24th 
of June, upon pain of being committed to the house 
of correction, there to be whipped and kept to hard 
labour for a period not exceeding one month, nor less 
than ten days. 

The season for the hare is from Michaelmas till 
Candlemas ; but there does not appear any penalty 
attached to the infraction of this law. 

There is ho speeified time for woodcocks or snipes. 

Xp bunt Qt destroy gttme on a Sunday or Christ- 
IQjas-day, or in the night (that is, between 7 oVlock 
at .night and ^ in the morning from the 12th of 
October ta the 12th of February, and between 9 
o'clock .at night and 4 in the morning from the 12th 
of February to the 12th of October), renders the 
party liable to a penalty of not less than 102. nor 
more than 201. for the first offence 3 for the second^ 
not less than 202. nor more than 302. — half to the 
informer, and half to the poor (13 Geo. III. c. 80). 
There were two anterior statutes, which inflicted 
much less penalties; and though they were not 
formally repealed by that just mentioned, they were 
thus rendered a dead letter. 

Moreover (39 & 40 Geo. IlL c. 56)^ if two or 



iil^r^ peficMOs dfit Irand w any fofest^ cBase^ pkA, 
plantation^ fieM, &c. or other opco or inclosed grottod^ 
in the m^ (vtz. between the lKnt» of S and 6 from 
the 1st of October to the 1st of February, or between 
HO and 4 fPbni the 1st of February to the 1st of Oc- 
toberX with any gun or other instrument to destroy 
gafi^> the keeper or occupier is authoriMd to appro* 
hend soeh offenders, who are liabk (by 17 Gea II») 
to be committed to the house of correction as rogues 
and vagabonds 

4 & 5 Will, and Mary enables lordft of maoort^ 
or any persons anthorised by them as keepeis, to* re- 
sist such offenders, and to suffirr no punishflMUt oa 
that account. 

For tracibg hares in the snow a penalty of twenty 
sfaflUngs is infiieted (1 Jac. I. c. 2K7)» Taking them 
in snares or gins^ is punished in the same manoer; 
The 2Sd ft 28d Car. IL inflicts^ a peiMlty of ten 
ditBings for this olfencci These are> nevdr resorted 
to; as a true sportsman wilt make use of no-sueh 
nteans, and a poacher is more properly punislied by 
resbrting to his want of certificate^ ftc; 

Jkc. f. e. 27* inflicts a penalty of twenty sbiHhigs 
for the wilfut destrwetton of every egg oi a pheasant 
o^ partridge^ The eggs of wild fowl are ak(k pro* 
tected by a statiite of 26^ Heniy Vltl. clU 
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Of Tiaj^king ith Gaamy ifs* 

Though the penaTfies for buying and selling game 
are very severe (and wWch no doubt would be in- 
flicted Were it publicly exposed for sal^y, yet it is a 
Aing almost as commonly done as trafficking in any 
legalised commodity 5 nor will t}iis regular business 
€vjtx ht put a stop tOy while the great landed-property 
ihen so strictly prohibit honourable sporting on their 
manors. However, it will be necessary in this place^ 
tb give an abstract of the different statutes relative 
to this head ^ the first of which we find to be that of 
fhe ist of Jaihes F. c. 127, 8v^4, by which it is enacted, 
HaX if any person shall buy or self any deer, hare, 
partridge, or pheasant, such person shall, on convic- 
tidti before two justices ^ at the assizear or quarter- 
sessions)^, forfeft, for every deer, forty shillings 5 for 
every hare, ten shillings ; fbr evefy pheasant^ twenty 
shillings; and for every partridge, ten shillings ; half 
to the informer, and half to the poor. But pheasants 
or partridges rearetf hy the hand or brought from 
abroad are not included in this act. 

It is enacted, by the 5th of Anne, c. 14, s. 2, that 
if any higgler,>chapman, carrier, innkeeper, victualler^ 
or alehousekeeper, shall have in his possession any 
hare, pheasant, partridge, moor or heatK game (un- 
less where a carrier is transporting such game for a^ 
qualified person), or shall buy, self, or expose for sale^* 
any aiucb hare, 8cc., such o^ndibg person shalt £5f»' 
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feit the sum of five pounds ; and the oath of one wit- 
ness shall be a suiHcient conviction — half the penalty 
to the infornner, and the other half to the poor of the 
parish : to be distrained for^ if necessary i and in de- 
fault thereof, the offender to be committed to the 
house of correction for three montlis; and for the 
second and every subsequent offence, four months. 

Also, sect. 3 of the same act allows any person 
buying and selling game, to inform against any other 
person so offending, and to be allowed the same be- 
nefit as any other informer j and himself dischai^ed 
from the above-mentioned penalties. Further, 

By sect. 4, the lord of the manor, or justice of the 
peace, may take to his own use any game which 
shall be found in the custody or possession of any 
unqualified person ; unless protected by some quali* 
fied person. 

Finally, if any person, whether qualified or un- 
qualified, shall sell or expose for sale any hare, phea- 
sant, partridge, or moor or heath game, every sucH 
person shall be liable to the penalty of five pounds 
for every hare, &c. on the oath of one witness; — half 
to the informer, and half to the poor of the parish 
where the offence was committed : to be levied by 
distress, if necessary 5 and for want thereof, the of- 
fender to be- committed to the house of correction 
for three months for the first, and four months for 
every subsequent offence. Or, if any of the above- 
mentioned game be found in the house, shop, or pos- 
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tession of any poulterer, salesman, fishmonger, cook^ 
QT pa«try-<HX)k, the same shall be deemed an exposing^ 
thereof to sale. 



Particular Laws to prevent the improper Desttuctiorf 
of Hares. 

There is an old statute (H & 15 Henry VIIL 
c. 10) which inflicts a penalty of si\ shillings and 
eight-pence for tracing and killing a hare in the 
snow. The 1st of James I. c. 27. goes further :— by^ 
t^iis act, three months' imprisonment is inflicted on 
the ofiiender for either tracing or cottmng a hare in 
the snow; unless the offending party pay to the 
ehurdhwardens, for the use of the poor, twenty shil- 
lings for every hai-e, or within one month after com- 
mitment become bound with two sureties, in twenty 
pounds each, not to ofiend again in like manner. 
Two witnesses are necessary in this case, as also two 
justices of the peace. 

The same penalty (by the same act) is also inflicted 
for taking hares with hare- pipes, snares, or any other 
engines: two witnesses are necessary to convict the 
oflFender, before two justices. 

Also, by the 22d and 23d of Charles II. c. 25, if 
any person be found using or setting any snare or 
other engine for the purpose of taking hares, he shall 
make the injured patty such recumpence as the jus- 
tice shall appoint, and pay down immediately, for the 
«se of the |>oor, a sum not exceeding ten shillings i 
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eAtefamt Be cf^mtBtMedl lo^ the howe erf corototiMi 
ibr a dme riot m^e^g oaeBionAb^ I» tkb easf^ 
the oath of one witness, before one ^ustifie^ iSfSnffiK 
cient ; but it must be done within one month after 
the offence is committed. 



Rabbits and Pigeon$. 

tmncS opinioB ^at the law respecting these animeb^ 
b in general but little understood; and tbovgh vib- 
bitr and pigeons' may not much interest thie speistsr^ 
MEian) yet I eonccive this vokmie would be incomiptetet 
without a few words oa this headL 

By 3 James 1. eo persoahas a right to^ hen* o» htlfc 
cdni<e9> unless possessed of hcreditafiienlao£4^e7earl)!' 
rih$& of 4^& or worth in goods.20Q2. (except he have 
ito itk:losei mbbit-grouiid wortb 40«i. a year). Aa 
iftfringefQe»t of this law sutjects the offender to hm^ 
bi» d(^ or engines seised by miff persoft having he-* 
reditaments in fee, in tail, or for Ufey of the attilaal 
Vidiie of I'OM. in bis own right or that of his wife ; 
who is entilkd to beep tbeoi fiir his owtt use. 

By 22 & 23 Charles IL c. 2^ it is enacted^ tha^ 
if any person shall, at any time^ cntc» ioto any ground 
lawfcdlyused fer breectingfor kefpiiiigT'abbi48'-(whfitl»er 
inclosed of not),, and cbase or kill any of ibese aoi<- 
itialfti^iast t&e wUkof the owner,>no4 havimg, \awM^ 
tite so ta doy shall, upon eoAvietiad^ by one wiUMsSy 
or bis* owtt oonfesBioo^ heCore at JMStke of tlie peaces 
forfeit to the ifn,^^ parly tscUb damafOSraiM} «09(sy 



W imyriaoBtfl fortkese moatfis^snd finj aenitity for 
future, good bafamoitt. Ths jBiofecistion most bt 
dMrarenoed before the expirarion*^ one moiidi after 
liie offeaoe bas-bteoicxMninitted^ 

By the same statute it is also ^naeted^ thai! no pef^ 
aoasihril kill or tafcem the 9i%fti an^ rabbits uj^oa 
^tt bofdBTS of warrenn^ or otbev gpoundb hmfvMf used 
f)E loecpmg eoBtety egeetpl: tW owfrer or hwfol pmM 
aoMr 06 ttte gfovBd upon, which sucb rabbits^ inajY be 
found, or a person employed by such owneror pDswsson 
Am oflener sdSjects tlie party^to make swth satisAic- 
tMO a» fhd JAMtiite ^llith&ik propeiv and for&it far 
die tt» of the poorasDm ipotre^seeilmg tenohiHtiigitf 
er be eommittedi toi the h^ami of correction fee m 
term not exceeding oom' mondi. Tliis peoaity too is 
mfficted by the seme^ ae;!^ upon any person imnd 
setting or using any snares- ob other enguMs fair tbtf 
tUiing OB destroying of coilies^ 

By ^ Geo'« L c:^22y atiy^ perseilt entcriflgt armei 
mtd Hsgm&idf Mifgroeftd» where fabbiteaeetawftill]^ 
kcpt^.and rrtbikigttfae &«ie ; cor wtnorshalVtbiragH not 
mnneAami disgmaedy veaeae^ amy person ion cv^&if 
for such an offence, or procure any persom tof jmok 
bin m sttdi: an adt ; sudi. pe^-smv aftiaM be dkeMed 
. guilty of ielony wkhoot biincfiii of otei^ ) 

Also, 5 Geo. III. c. 14. makes it transportation 
for seven years, or such lesser punishment by whip- 
ping, imprisonment, or fine, as the court shall think 
fit^ for any person to eoter any rabbit-ground in the- 
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night-time, and there take or kill any coney against 
the will of the owner^ or aid and assist therein. 

N. B. If rabbits come upon a person's ground, 
and damage his herbage or corn, it is lawful for him 
to kill them. 

Pigeofis are not game : notwithstanding, as there 
is a penalty attached to their destruction, and as they 
occasionally present themselves to the sportsman, I 
will take the liberty of saying a few words on them 
in this place. 

Any i>erson who shall shoot, or destroy in any 
manner, any pigeon, shall, on conviction before two 
justices, on the oath of two witnesses, or on his own 
confession, be committed to gaol for three months, or 
pay, for the use of the poor, twenty shillings for every 
pigeon; or within one month after commitment , 
find sureties not to offend again. 

However, by 2 Geo. IL c. 29. one witness and 
one justice are suiBcient : to forfeit twenty shillings 
to the person who prosecutes, or be committed to 
the house of correction and kept to hard labour for 
any term not exceeding three calendar months, nor 
less than one. 

N. B. Notwithstanding, a man has a right to shoot 
any pigeons he may find destroying his corn. 



THB QAWm LAWS. 



Mutiny Act. 



The annual Mutiny Act carries the appearance of 
severity against the gentlemen of the sword. Ac- 
cording to this^ if any officer or soldier shall kill any 
kind of game^ poultry, or fish, and be convicted oa 
the oath of one witness, before a justice, an officer* 
so oflfending shall forfeit five pounds to the poor of 
the parish ; but if a soldier be thus convicted, the 
commander-in-chief of the place shall pay twenty 
shillings for every such offence; and if not paid 
within two days after demand by the constable or 
overseer of the poor, he shall forfeit his commission. 
If, however, leave be first obtained of the lord or lady 
of the manor, under his or her hand and seal, they 
are not liable to the above penalties. 

Penalties^ how to be recovered in general. 

At first view, this chapter may appear superfluous^ 
as the modes of recovering the penalties have been^ 
in some measure, already shown. . But the 8th of 
Geo. 1. c. 19. provides, that, if any person shall be 
liable to any pecuniary penalty, upon conviction be* 
fore any justice of the peace, respecting game, the 
prosecutor may, if he think proper, sue for the whole 

* This of course is supposing such officer to be an iinqut* 
lified person. 



of such penalties (2 Geo. III.) in the courts at West*- 
Hiinster; and, if be raei»irer thcrsame, shall be allowed 
double costs ; and no part of such penalty paid to 
tfce use of the poor. But sueR action must be 
Brought wfthin six months afteir the ofi^nee, and in 
the name of the attordey-generaT, or some officer of 
the stamp duties,— Bum'^ Ih$t. Art. (Same^ 



•PHI: 

SHOOTER'S GUIDE. 

THE DOG. 

I^ treating, this subject, it will be highly necessary to 
make a fev^ prefatory observatioas; or, in other wordsj^ 
to speak of iogs generally, as well as of their origin^ 
before we proceed to those kinds which are the ioime* 
dia^e okj^ct of the shooting speitsmaik 

The Dog is perhaps the most- intelligent o£ aU 
^^adrupeds» one^ of the most useful servants, and cer- 
tainly the sincerest friend to man. Independent oC 
bi» beattty^ bis vivacity, force,, and swiftness, he pos- 
sesses all those internal qualifications that can conci* 
liate thje^affectionfi of his master, and induce the ty« 
raut to become a protector.. A natural share of cou- 
wge,,arv angry and ferocious disposition, render thi» 
wifna],, in its savage state, a formidable enemy to th^ 
different tenaats of the forest : these qualities^ how-» 
ttvec, g^ve way to others of ^ very different com- 
glexioa ia the domestic dbg> whose only ambition 
saems to he- a* desire tor please: he is seen to come^ 
ccoucbing along,, to lay his forocji his courage, and all 
his. useful talenta at the foet d his master ^ he waits 
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his orders, to which he pays a ready and implicif 
obedience ; he consiilts his looks, and frequently a 
single glance is sufficient to put him in motion ; he 
is constant in his affections, friendly without interest,, 
and grateful for the slightest &voups; much more 
mindful of benefits received, than injuries offered; far 
from being driven away by unkindness, he still con- 
tinues humble, submissive, and imploring; his only 
hope to be serviceable, his only terror to displease : 
he licks the hand that has been just lifted to strike 
him ; and at length, by submissive perseverance, dis- 
arms resentment. The dog is more faithful even 
than the most boasted among men. ** History (says 
Mr. Pope) is more full of examples of the fidelity of 
dogs than of friends.*' Homer finely describes the 
fidelity of Ulysses* dog, Argus ; who recognised his 
master, after a very long absence, when none of hiii 
former acquaintances, nor even Penelope, his wife, 
were able to penetrate the disguise under which this 
monarch appeared in his own house. 

More docile than man, more obedient than any 
other animal, he is not only instructed in a short time, 
but also conforms to the dispositions and manners of 
those who command him ; he takes his tone from the 
house he inhabits, like the rest of the domestics : he 
is disdainful among the great, and churlish among 
! clowns ; always assiduous in seeking his master, and 
friendly only to his fnends; he is indifferent to all 
the rest, and declares himself openly against such as 
seem to be dependent like himself; he knows a beg 
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gar by his clothes, his voice, or his ftttiures, aod gc- 
Berally forlnds his approach with marks of anger. At 
night, when the guard of the house is committed to 
his care, he seems proud of the charge : he continues 
a watchful sentinel, goes his rounds, scents strangers 
at a distance, and, by barking, gives them notice of 
bis being upon duty: if they attempt to break in 
upon his territories, he becomes fiericer, threatens, 
flies at tliem, fights, and either conquers alone, or 
alarms those who have most interest in coming to his 
assistance : however, whein h^ has obtained a victory, 
he quietly reposes upon the spoil, and abstains from 
what he has deterred others from abusing. 

Hence we see of what importance thb animal is to 
us in a state of nature. Supposing for a motnent that 
the species bad not existed, ho^ could man (without 
the assbtance of the dog) have been able to conquer, 
tame, and reduce to servitude, every other animal ? 
How could he discover, chase, and destroy, those that 
weire noxious to him ? In order to be secure, and be- 
come master of all animated nature, it wais necessary 
for him to begin, by making a friend of part of them,' 
to attach such of them to himself, by kindness and ca-: 
resses, as seemed fittest for obedience and active pur- 
suit. Thus, the first art employed by man was in 
conciliating the favour of the icg; and the fruit of 
this art was the peaceable possession of the earth. 

The generality of animals have greater agility^ 
greater swiftness, and more formidable arms from na*. 
ture thap man ; their senses, and particularly that d 
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k s#<i»iqin8it»as tiM o# liit* do^ was 'the gaining H 

The miebines and itiMimeim whkh we ltav« iMft^- 
gin«d tor porfectmg tbe r«9t of iJie sensea, dd »dt afM* 
ppoadi to tkat aireody preparedbjr n«ttu«, by iriiieb 
vrfe w& enabltd ti^ fi»A out ev«i^ afmutt)^ thoagb mi^ 
saeix, and tlmttdai^oy the ii^nocis^ atidr um the iaer** 
^cettbleu 

Th« dog, iftnM iis«M ia himself^ taken ktt^c^pMT 
tfeipatioQ of eoofnce^^ €xertB> a degree of superioritf 
over all aniaidi dbat fe<|i]irt h«iiiia» prote«lioiK The 
ibdc and bevd are frtn aaore obedient to kit roice 
than to that of the sliepherd or th» herdtmaii; ho> 
OMMittot9 tAmn^ gmtrfc them^ aad keeps, tbem frow 
eiqpefekMisly seeking' danger;: and their enemiee he^ 
oonriden at Ms owo^ nop b be Iom tweletintke pttT" 
sittty yAnca the soond of the koriH or the voiee of tho 
hontiMMiB^ oaUi Um to the field— he testifies hfnr 
pteasape l^ every UtHo avt^ and pursues, with tin^ 
wcMried persevera«ee, thoso animah, wfeieh^ wheti> 
token,, he must not expeot to divide. The deshre of 
ktHyting^ ]» in^ed natnraVr in him) as well as in hii* 
mastei^ sinoe war and the chase are ^ only employ^ 
iMent of savages. AAl animals thai live upon flesh,, 
hunt by nature : the Hon and the tiger, whose fbrce W 
so grewt that they are sure to concpier, hunt alone, 
and without? art; while the wdf, the fox, waA the; 
wilA dog^ hmit in paehs,^ assist each other, and shAt* 
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Ae spoil. Bat wk^it tdmation hm perfected this 
taknt in tke 4om9sti« Aogy wImd be hasbten tauflit 
bjr mea taMptast bk trdour, to measuw hi» ni o t ia n ^ 
mmi mot ta ejriicivBt his ftMrcft by ;too suddes an exem 
tka oC i^ be thcii; btmls with iwtbad> aod g^aeitiU!; 

With 8UOCC8$. 

Akhoilgk the wild da^ sueb m he wm btfeie ha 
mmm wador thjB protoetiMi o£ nraiH it at pvesent ut« 
tsrijr unbuyvftty no such anioMl bdusg now to be 
Sound in. ai^ past ef the wofldy jet there are man)! 
thal^ JiPMi a doMieslk aAite, have tufoed savage^ and 
enlirelgr pvrsue the dktates •£ nature. In tbeoe de« 
serted and uncttbiiattd eoiinrtrie% where dog» are 
fettodi wiidv Ae)r seen; entirriy to paartahe of the dis- 
pMiskinofdve wolf^ tbey unite in larj^e bodits> and 
actacic the most fmuidabfe atrimak of the ibra$t-«- 
Ae caugar^ tbf: pamhiTy and the bison* InAvumtetf 
t» wliich plaee tbtjr were original^* btfonght bj the 
R i Nytam, aad abandoaad by their Boaters^ they 
hava nutdplied to sack a dq^ree, as ta spread hi 
paekft 0v0t smne parti of ifaose e&lensive oonttnents^ 
aod aMclB all other aiitaials~e¥ea man hkiiBcif docs 
not pass wkkoot kmrtt fai those places they aae 
treated in the satne inaDner as all caraWorous anw 
malsy aadMlkd as often as*opportanttic9oect»^: noO- 
witfasMMttai^ dicjp are easily taooied : wkta takeai 
hoaiaandtttated \tkhkmdncei, tiiey qmdcly beoone 
submks&ife and famitiary and oontkrae kithfuHy sH^ 
tached to^tbek aoastess: different ia thk rtSfect 
i tks foa a&dthewai^iiljkav^«8btahe»e]rerssi 
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young, are gentle only while cubs, and as they grow 
older, give themselves up to their natural appetites of 
rapine and cruelty. In short, it may be asserted, tl^ 
the dog is the only animal whose fidelity remains un- 
shaken : the only one who knows his master and ibe 
friends of the family — the only one who instantly 
distinguishes a stranger— the only one that knows his 
name, and answers to the domestic call — the only one 
who seems to understand the nature of subordination^ 
and seeks assistance — ^the only one who, when he 
misses his master, testifies his loss by complaints — 
the only one whose natural talents are evident, and 
whose education is always successfuU 

Thus as the dog is the most complytng in his dis^ 
position, so alsatsfce the most susceptible of change 
in his form I — the varieties of this animal being toa 
numerous, for even the most careful describer to- 
mention. Climate^ food, and education, all make 
strong impressions upon him^ and produce altesations 
in his shape,, colour, hair, size, and indeed every thing 
but his nature. The same dog, taken from one clir 
mate and brought to another, seems to become aa» 
^her ammalf but different breeds even ave as much 
separated to outward appearance, as any two. animals . 
the most distinct in nature ; nothing appears to re* 
main constant with them but their internal confor- 
mation : different in the figure of the body, in the 
length of the nose, in the sliape of the head, in thft 
length and direction of the. ears and tail, in the cof^ 
lour, the quantity, and quality of the hair; ia thoU^ 
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'iSiiferent in every thing but that general appearance 
which series to distinguish the species, and keep this 
anhnal distinct from all others. It is this peculiar 
conformation, and power of producing an animal that 
can re-produce, which marks the kind, and approxi- 
mate forms that at first sight appear heterogeneous, 
and no way adapted for conjunction. 

From these considerations, therefore, we may at 
once pronounce all dogs to be of one kind ; but which 
of them is the original of all the rest, is not easy to 
determine. 

The celebrated Buffon supposes the Shepherd^s 
Dog to have been the original stem, whence have 
sprung the present numerous branches. Goldsmith 
has adopted the same opinion. This is that dog with 
-long coarse hair, pricked ears, and a long nose; 
which is common enough among us, and receives his 
name from being principally employed in guarding 
and attending sheep. Thb indeed seems to be the 
primitive animal of his kind ; and we shall be more 
inclined to this opinion, if we attend to the different 
characters which climate produces on this animal, and 
the different races of dogs which are propagated in 
every country : and in the first place, if we examine 
those countries which are still savage, or but half-ci- 
vilised, where it is most probable the dog, like his 
master, has received but few impressions from art, we 
shall find the shepherd's dog, or one much resem- 
bling him, still prevailing amongst them. The dogs 
that liave run wild ia America and in Congo, ap- 
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pro^di <0its ferm. Tbe dog of ^tbetia, Laplan^ Mid 
ieel^pd) of Ifce Ciipe e^'Ooei Hope, ^ Madagascar, 
CaKoiit^ and Mafkbar, lunve all a long nose, ppi(A>e4 
^ars, and reseotble <the she^Aiefd's 4oig very i»eariy. 
ift GMliea ^t^og "rery speedHy tekes this fGorm ; fer 
fft the second or ^Mrd geiaeratfon liie ^mimai forgetB 
to bark, bit ears^ and fns tail beeome pokited, andhk 
lieir ^fops off, while a coarser, thinner Mod oomes in 
itsplaee* TMs sort <9f^iogkal9o%)^ found in^Aie 
"tenopenrte d4ma:tes jn great a^»«>ndarRce^ particulai'ly 
among those who, preferring usefulness to teaviy, 
€Riplof an animal that requires^ery IMetnctmotion 
to be «evviceaWe. 

The ^heplierd'a dog, traneperted into ^ te»- 
femUt eli^rates, and among people entirely ci^ised, 
«Hcli 9a England, Pranee, and Gwmany, wiH be 
divested of his savage air, bk priehed ears, bin vcmgh, 
long, fflDd thick hair ; ««d fmm the infloenoe -of 
climate and food alone, wiU become either a «na>liii, 
a mastiff, era hound : these three ^eem to be the 
immeffiate descendants f>f'the former, and from tiiem 
the other raricties have been produced. 

The gray matin hoiind, which is in t4ie second 
bnmch, transported to tlie North, becomes the great 
Danish dog ; and ifiis, sent to the South, becomes 
the greyhound of diflferent iraes. The same, trans- 
ported into Irehind, the Ukrakte, Tarrtary, fipirus, 
and Albania, becomes the great wolf (feg, known by 
tbe name of the Irish wolf Ajg. 

The mastiff, which is the third brawcii, and chiefly 
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m. naiiffe of Bt^nd, when tcMttfwited into Den- 
nmk, beoDmes tke iittie' 0eumh dog ; mxki nkk little 
Danish dog, sent intotbe tsofiieal atvd warm oUtnates^ 
becoioes idie ammal knoMrn by die name e^ 4i\e 
IBuAisk (dog 9rittiecrt hair. AH Aest moe), ^«h 
^eir urariettt^ /ai>e produced by Ihe inftuenoe 4)f 
4^unale, jotsed 4x> tke ^ffareiit^iDod, education, and 
shelter, vhidh tbey have received mmot^matddai. 
All other kinds, ther^bre, may be eontideved «s 
BioDgsel raoes ; and as these are extMtnefy mirne^ 
raa% Mid vary nuch in ^iiierewt ooimttiies, it mmii 
he afanost endlces to mention <ihe ^vMte ; besides, 
tiotkinglMit eKfierienee can aseerlatn the reality of 
jtisfiae conjeetures^akboiigb tliey hme ^o leraeh tiie 
af^^earance >oF prc^jabilily ^ and until iSiat gives mort 
oevtam iafijrmation, it wHl not be neceesary to^ enter 
oiore mkintiely into this subject, at least ki this 
fdaiee. 

it was the stroog stmilitude-of the dog and «lie 
-v^li, both exitemtdly and iateffnally, Aot first led 
«ome able nafturatists^o >coii8ider tkcm as the same 
Afdnsal, and to regard the wolf ^ the dog m its 
aavK^ state of tfreedom; howe^r, I believe this 
<^oiBn is tnow exploded !«-*Tke naiiaral antipathy 
these two animals besFr to each 0tber; the longer 
tune whteh tke wolf goes wkk yonr^ than the dog 
^tbe former goiog over a hundred da^s, and l^e 
hotter about »xty)^ the longer period ^of Ufe too in 
the wolf dian tke ^bg {ike. former living nMire tbaii 
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twenty years, and the latter about fourteen) ; all sut* 
ficiently point out a distinction, and draw a line that 
must for ever keep them asunder. 

The wolf, although apparently modeled upon the 
same plan as the dog, yet only offers the reverse of 
the model. If hb foi*m be similar, his nature is so 
different that he only preserves the ill qualities, 
without any of his good ones. Indeed their disposi- 
tions are so completely reverse, that no two animals 
can have a more perfect antipathy to each other. A 
young dog shudders at the sight of a wolf; he even 
shuns his scent ; which, though unknown, is so r&» 
pugnant to his nature, that he comes trembling to 
seek protection near his master; while an older dog, 
conscious of his strength, bristles up at the sight, 
manifests every symptom of animosity, attacks him 
with courage, endeavours to put him to flight, and 
does every thing in his power to rid himself of a pre- 
sence so perfectly hateful. These two animals never 
meet without flying or fighting — fighting too for 
life or death, showing no mercy on either side. If 
the wolf prove victorious, he tears and devours his 
enemy ; the dog, on the contrary, is more generous^ 
and contents himself with his victory : he does not 
seem to think that the body of a dead enemy smells 
well ; he leaves him where he falls, to serve as food 
for birds of prey, or for other wolves, since they de- 
vour each other ; — for whenever one wolf happens to 
be desperately wounded, the rest track him by his 
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blood, and are sure to sliow him no mercy. The 
dog, even in his savage state, is not cruel: he is 
easily tamed, and continues firmly attached to his 
master: the wolf, when taken young, sometimes be- 
comes tame, but has never any attachment. 

The ancients asserted, that the wolf and the dog 
would breed together; nor is in fact this idea con- 
fined to the naturalists of antiquity, as the same doc- 
trine is strongly argued by many of the modern?. 
The celebrated Mr. John Hunter was of this opi- 
nion, and further remarked, that the jackal (as well 
as the wolf and fox) would engender with the dog. 
However, it does not appear, from what he has writ- 
ten on this subject (at least what I have seen) that he 
was ever able to demonstrate it by actual experience. 
It is true, he brings forward a considerable body of 
second-hand evidence, which from his manner be Ho 
doubt believed himself; but, I must confess, it by 
no means convinces me, particularly when a direct 
proof of the contrary was absolutely obtained by that 
great naturalist, BufFon. The latter assures us, that 
all his endeavours to induce the dog and the wolf to 
engender were ineffectual. He bred up for this put- 
pose a young wolf, which was taken in the woods at 
two months old, with a matin dog of the same age. 
They neither of them, knew any other individual of 
their kind, nor even any other man but he who had 
the charge of feeding them. In this manner they 
were kept for three years, without constraining or 
tying either of them up. During the first year the 

D 
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young ammals played with each other, and seemed 
mutually fond. la the second they began to dispute 
^bout their victuals, although more than Buffidieat 
was given them ; and the <quarrel altii>ay8 began «a 
the wolf's side. The dog was the strongest of the 
two 5 but, as he was more gfentle, in order to sedure 
him from the attacks of the woll^ he liad a collar put 
roand his neck. In tlie third year^ the quarrels oi 
these ilUpaired asseeiates became more vehement, 
and tfa<3ir combats more fierce, and frequent; the 
wolf therefore had a cellar put abo«t its nedc as weS 
as tlie do^ who began to be mc^re fierce and uiitncr* 
ciful. 

During the first two years, neither seemed to tet* 
tify the hsast tendency towards eagetrdering ; and 
It was not till the end of the third, that the wolf, 
which was the female, showed the natural desire, 
but without abating either in its fiei-ceness or obsti- 
nacy. This appetite indeed ratlier increased than 
Tepressled their animasity; they 3ecame every day 
more untractable and ferocious, and nothing was 
ireard between tliem but the sounds of rage and i^c* 
«entment. In less than three weeks they both be- 
came remarkably lean, without ever approachii^ 
^each otlier, Unless to combat At length their quar- 
rels becfame so desperate, that the dog killed the 
wolf; and he was sooh after obliged to be killed 
himself; for, upon being set at liberty, he flew upOn 
every animal he met ; fowls, dogs, and even mea 
tiieiiiselve^ not escaping his savage fiiry. 
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The fbx is an animal resembling the dog both 
^^ternally and internally, and too common in this 
eoutttty to need a sepa^rale and particular deiscrtption 
Bufibn tfied the satne experiment with foxes with no 
better sttccess ; and yet there are numben of animab 
at fpreeetit in Etigland, the reputed offspring of a dog 
and a toK. Buffon, however, seems to think that 
Aeir natores are too oppc^ite ever to provoke genial 
d^esite* 

Mr. Tbornhill, in his Shooting Directory, assert!, 
that the wolf and the dog (as well as the fox) i^ill 
engender together, and seems very anxious to con- 
trovert the authority of Buffon. This gentleman, 
howtver, only brings forward Irearsay, or second* 
hand evidence; and tlierefore we must regard what 
he says accordingly. 

A dealer in dogs once showed tlite author a 
mongrel animal, which he assured him Was the oflFr 
fepring of such a conjunction. It is true, it bore a 
great resemblance to the wolf: its eye ran slantingly 
upwards, something resembling that of the last-men- 
tioned animal, the colour was similar, and tbe.visagfe 
altogether manifested much of that malignant, savagfe 
4]ispo&ition so conspicuous in the countenance oC 
a wolf: — notwithstanding this, I am inclined to 
doubt the dog-dealer*s assertions, who, I make no 
doubt, if he thought it would enhance the price of 
the animal, would not hesitate to assert, that it teaii 
the oflfepring of a dog and a tiger. 

Wkh respect to the fox and tlie dog, I have to 

i>2 
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.observe, that of all the tame foxes that have fdlea 
-under ray observation, some of which have beea 
extremely familiar with the dogs kept at the same 
.place, I never knew any of these animals engender 
4>r breed ; and I am persuaded they w^ill not. Not- 
Avlthstanding the supposition generally obtains belief^ 
4ind I have beard it remarked, that the best way of 
inducing them to copulate is to take a small bitch 
{a terrier, for instance) when in heat, and tie her 
near the holes of foxes, where she is to remain all 
night, and the dog-fox, it is asserted, will line her 
This I have known to be tried several times, but 
Dcvcr with success. J will not deny that a bitch 
may have been left this way, and afterwards have 
j)roved with pup ; but it has been owing to a male 
of her own kind getting to her, since I am decidedly 
of opinion a fox would never come near her* 

However, that there are dogs which very much 
resemble the fox in appearance cannot be denied ; 
yet, let it be recollected, that dogs may be bred to 
almost any shape or colour without assistance from 
other animals ; and which In fact is the case with 
most other creatures that have been long under the 
protection of man — pigeons, for instance, as the 
fanciers term it, can be bred to a feather. 

The generic characters of the dog are these: he 
^assix cutting teeth in the upper jaw 5 those at the 
isides longer than the intermediate ones, which are 
lobated : in the under jaw there are also six cutting 
^eth, the lateral being lobatedj there are four canine 
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ffeetB, one on eacli side 'both above and below, and 
six or seven grinders. 

It IS very natural to conclude, from the structure 
of the dog's teeth, that lie is a carnivorous anin)al ; 
but he will not eat indiscriminately of every animal* 
substance; he will refuse tlie bones of a goose, crow, 
0T hawk, as weir as the flesh of his own species, whichr 
can be dressed in no way so as to deceive him ; but 
he will eat most other animal substances, whether 
fresh or putiid; he will eat fruits, succulent herbs, « 
and bread of all sorts. His digestive poweis are so 
great, that he draws nourishment from the hardest 
bones. He is subject . to sickness, especially at the 
beginning of summer, and before bad weather ; and^ 
in order to excite vomiting, he eats the blades of 
grass, but most particularly of the bearded wheat* 
grass, or rough cock's-foot grass, which in genend 
oauses him to discharge the contents of his stomach, 
and consequently gives him relief. The dog eats 
rery greedily ; and, if allowed, will gorge so as to be 
scarcely able to contain himself, especially of horse- 
flesh. If he steals any thing, he seems conscious of 
the crime, and generally slinks away with his tait 
between his legs; he does the same when threatened 
with angry words; and, indeed, whenever he is" 
aware of having acted improperly. 

This animal drinks by iapplng with his tongue, 
frequently, and in small quantities. A dog will run^ 
into the water in hot weather to cool himself, espe- 
cially a setter or |)ointer when hard hunted. 
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His excrements, particularly after eating bones, 
are hard and white ; and were formerly in great re- 
pute among physitJao* as a septic, but I believe are 
now disregarded ; if they fall on vegetables, they ge- 
nerally destroy them : the same may be said of his 
ucine^ The dog, hawevier, is particular in his places, 
a,nd mostly throws his dung where it cannot do in- 
JMry ;-p— thistles, high stones, and the roots of trees,^ 
seem to be his favourite places fokT this purpose. Tilt 
lie U a year old, he crouches his hinder parts for tl>e 
purpose of ejecting his urine,^ which falling iipoiv 
leather will cause it to rot. After twelve mooths, hft 
tlvraws out his urine sideways^ by raising his leg 
against a wall, tree, &c.; and, whenever he comes ta 
a pla^e where another dog has ejeated ujr'me befovQ 
hioi, be never feils to do the san^. When lie la 
fatigued, hi$ toague hangs out of his mouth } but he 
never perspires. When he is. about to lie ioxvx^ he 
turns bknsel6 round several times ; and, K uneasy^ 
will ii$e and alter his position. He sleeps little^ an4 
in hi$. sleep seems to hear aa acutely as if awake : be 
ma; he &e<j^ently heard to whin\per while astcaep^ 
which k am indication of dieaming* 

As ta his sense of smdiing :<p*^it i& well kno^n^ 
that, in this res{)cct, he is surpassed by no anuoiai 
whatever, and is a circumstance with which every 
^lisoa IS so well acquainted,, that U. will be unneces- 
sary for me to say more on this subject. 
f According to some modern naturalists, tliere are 
twenty-three varieties of this animal ; and I am con* 
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fitfent d^ey might be branched out into Wixq more. 
However, as a list of these varieties would peF))ap9 
afford but little amusement, and certainly h% of noi 
service to the sportsman, I shall omit it. Aboy it 
naight perhaps- be expected that I should relate aoote 
of the surprising anecdotes of the fidelity and saga** 
city of the animal which form& the subject of the* 
present chapter, and which are in &ct already de* 
tailed in a hundred different books, true probably,^ 
£os the most part, but frequently too highly coloured r 
however, as I believe the whole of my readevs have 
aitttciQiKtly stored their raeHU>ries with these matters, 
mA tiM coBuaqoently a lelation of Atm here would 
be nadeady swdliag the volume, I will therefbrft 
cIoQQ tbt preseoit chaptec* 

THE POINTER 

1» of foreign extraction, and frequently called the 
Spanish Pomter. The great utility and excelience 
oi this dog, in shooting partridges, moor-game. Sec. 
ape well known. The pointer is now naturalized im. 
this country, which indeed has long boasted dogs of 
this description supcrk»r to any other nation* For 
some years back, numbers of sportsmen have pai^i 
great attention to preservit^g and improving thi» 
breed, and have been well recompensed for their 
trouble. This dog is gentle, docile, and timid; and 
remaricable for the aptness and fkcility with which it: 
receives instruction. 
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• The pointer gen'^rally to be recommended is of 
tlie middle size ; well made, active, light, and strong. 
It will easily be perceived, tbat a dog of this descrip- 
tion will bear a vast deal of hunting; whereas a 
sm^ll one, however good he may be, is by no means 
calculated for a piece of strong turnips or potatoes, 
long and stiff stubbles, or mountains where the heath 
is strong and long : on the contrary, it is generally 
supposed, that a large dog is much sooner tired by 
liis own weight than one of the middle size : conse- 
quently the latter are in general to be preferred, and, 
indeed, I would by all means recommend them ; but 
at the same time, 1 would not refuse a large dog for 
no other reason than his size; as, however large a 
dog may be, it often happens that he has strengtfi* 
according to his bulk; and I have seen some in- 
stances of very large dogs, whose strength has sup- 
ported long-continued exertion, not to be borne by 
one of a smaller size, and whose good qualities have 
placed them at the summit of excellence. 

With respect to colour, much perhaps may depend 
on fancy; and no doubt there are very good dogs of 
all colours : however, those 1 would recommend are 
the liver or brown, and white. A white dog is to be 
preferred on account of his good temper, and being 
naturally less subject to disease than others, which 
arises from the predominancy of phlegm in his con- 
stitution ; he has an excellent nose, is a curious hun- 
ter, is full of stratagems and cunning, and may be 
seen at a great distance. Pointers of a brown or 
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Kver colour are generally good ones ; but they are 
certainly difficult to be seen at a great distance, par- 
ticularly on a mountain, which gives the sportsman 
sometimes a vast deal of trouble ; at the same time, 
a brown dog will bring you nearer the game, and is 
particularly useful when it will not lie well : birds 
will suffer a brown dog to approach them much 
nearer than a white one, which arises solely from his 
colour approximating more nearly that of stubbles, 
&c. among which he hunts, and consequently ren- 
ders him a less distinguishable object. 

A dog of the lemon or red colour is generally of a 
giddy and impatient nature, as choler is found to be 
the most predominant humour in him. In fact, in 
general, white and brown, or these colours mixed, are 
to be preferred. If a dog has much white upon him, 
it is an indication of good temper. 

THE SETTER, OR LARGE LAND SPANIEL. 

This animal is more elegantly formed than the 
pointer, ranges with greater speed, and is more hardy. 
There are many sportsmen who prefer the pointer 
to the setter, while others are found of a contrary 
(pinion; though it appears to me that setters are 
much more used at present than they were some 
years back. They certainly have a great advantage 
over the pointer in grouse-shooting, provided water 
is plentiful; for, when hunting, a setter wante to 
drink more frequently than a pointer; and it some* 

©5 
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tHQei^ happefisi espcH^tiaUy ia a dry summep, that vwalev 
U Dot to W Ddttt with 9Q oftenas tJie fcMrmev seems ta 
require m. ihoBe ii)ou[)tainau$.cQuiitr]«s where greus^ 
are cluefty twni. It mg)i% OJ^vaUy ei^ough, b^ 
asked> why a scKter requires waiter io hot weaibec 
^teoer than a pointer ? It ari$e$| no doubi^ from 
the fenn^r being more: thickly clad; and tliis vdll h(e 
fc^nd to obtain in all dog» that have much hair com^ 
peered with those which have but thia coats. HofWrr 
eipef^ tt)e feet of the setter ai^e muqh better defended 
against the sharp cutting of the heath than those of 
the pointer, by having a great deal of hair growing 
between the toes, and round the ball of the foot, of 
which tl)e other is almost destitute: for this reasoi^ 
alsoy.when the ground has become hard by frost, lus 
siiperiority is strikingly conspicuous: at the same 
time he ranges much faster^ and will endure a great 
deal more fatigue. In any rough country, the setter 
has certainly the advantage; while the poioter is 
perhaps equally good where there is nothing but what 
way be termed smooth hunting. The setter is- a 
high-mett)ed creature, and is frequently extremely 
hard to be broke m; it requires more exercise, and 
Bi^9regan0ie to he killed to it, to make it steady, than 
dM pointer;, yet setteis are, I thinks lest apt to have 

Im huotiAg for woodcocks or pheasants^ they have 

*" When a dOg firequen^ raakw » steady poiftt, and the 
giine is. gone, he i& said to have too tmek t€fk 
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a decided preference ; (in feet, a godd setter mU m^ 
9wer eveiy purpose of a spiiager or cock-dog), ssthkh 
h easily accounted for— «the sekter, being a mpre 
hardy anima], and better defended by nature fcom 
briars, &e. wiU penetmte thickets that a pointer will 
scarcely look at. It is necessary to give a setter laore 
exercise immediately befioce the season commences 
tfean a pointer stands in need of, wliicb arises ft'om 
hk more hamly nature. A pointer is better adapted! 
fi>r a peisoa wha shoots very Httle, on accoiuit of hi» 
docile disposition ^ wbeneas^ when a setter is but Ultle 
shot over or exercised, lie is very apt to become wild < 
and unruly. With regard to which of tlie tivo ba^v 
the best nose, many will be found of opinion tbfluti 
the pointer, in this respect, is superior :; this notiom, 
koxvever, has perhaps in many cases been hastily^ 
adopted; and arisen from tlie greater inclinsiliiCNai > 
which the ppuiUer generally manifests to set ', b^ will ' 
puacale mock in a pjaee wliich birds have left spnifi 
time, and which a setter wiil seancely notioe; b^ 
this i& not m proper criterion to fe»i» a judgment ^ < 
tlu» head :^-*«the dog, whose superiority is evident OH 
bad aeentiiBg days, ai well as other circumatanc^ 
arising from practical experience, can akne^ decide 
this point. It is but fair, ^ the san^ time, to nemadfj . 
that I have generally found the setter the bestj at W* 
covering a lost bird, as well as SLtfootmg,*^ 

* FooHng birds, ia fdllowing thorn by track; it is oflent) 
necessary to recovex a wounded bird this way. 
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• It may not be amiss to observe, that a dog's sense 
of smelling will occasionally vary, owing to illness 
Or food 5 and a good- nosed- dog will be sometimes 
scarce able to set, however fine the day may be. To 
recover the sense of smelling, see RBCEiprs. 
■ As to colour, the same rules may be observed as 
before mentioned respecting pointers. 

Many people are fond of a cross between these two 
breeds, and I have seen many good dogs thus pro- 
duced ; yet it is a thing I do not much approve, and 
consequently would not recommend it. 

The compiler has in his possession at this time, a 
setter that will take the water as well as a water 
spaniel. If a bird happen to fall in the water, after 
being shot, she will fetch it out without breaking a 
feather; and I am of opinion that it would be no 
hard matter to teach any setter to do this. 

There are pointers also that will go into the water ; 
buty generally speaking, they are those that have 
been crossed, in a more or less degree, with the set- 
ter, as the high, thorough-bred pointer is by no means 
fond of water. We occasionally see smooth-haired 
dogs, whose forms and speed resemble those of the 
setter — ^these are cross-bred ; and though, in their 
coats, they appear pointers, their manners are of the 
setter kind. 
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THE SPRINGER, OR COCK^DOG. 

The animal generally used for this purpose is a small 
land spaniel, though I have seen water spaniels an- 
swer equally well. They will eagerly pursue either 
hare, pheasant, partridge, or indeed any kind of 
game; hut are chiefly used for flushing woodcocks 
and pheasants : they are never taught to set, nor arc 
they at all adapted for an extensive range. These 
dogs should never he used hut in thickets, woods^ 
and such-like places; and then never suffered, if 
possible, to go beyond gun-shot. It is asserted, that 
they are very useful in recovering a winged pheasant; 
this I am willing to allow ; but, at the same time, I 
am convinced a setter is equally so. However, we 
will take it for granted that these dogs are useful : 
but let me impress on the mind of those sportsmen 
who make use of them, the necessity of training them 
to open only when the game springs ; to whimper 
and give mouth when they come upon the scent is 
certainly well calculated to disturb it before the 
sportsman is within reach, and thus cause those mor- 
tifying disappointments, which any person fond of 
the diversion will more easily conceive than I am 
able to describe. 

It appears to be the nature of these animals to 
spring all the game they find ; and, as was observed 
before, they should be kept within gun-shot Some 
sportsmen, where the covers are thick and extensive, 
fasten small bells to their collars 5 however^ should 
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they be wild and unruly, one of their fore legs buckled 
up between the collar and the neck will bring themb 
to obedience^* 

These dogs are soiuetijnes used in coursing^ and 
perhaps this is the best purpose to which th^y caa 
he applied.^-^They are subject to diseases, particu^ 
larly loss of smell, swelling of tlie glands in the neck,, 
of which they fbequently die, and a disease called^ 
fyrmiciff. 1 harve known them to be crossed with the 
pointei^ but the niongreb ar^ seldom worth keepings 

Breedbtg and Rearing of Dogs. 

The sportsman will easily perceive tliat tWssuhjccty, 
of all others, is the most important, and consequently^ 
requires his most serioiK attention*, A neglect ia 
the first of these briinches accounts no doubt top the 
worthless mongrels-which may be frequently noticed y. 
and the man who does not personally attend to th& 
breeding and rearing of hia dogs, cannot expect ta. 
luive tbem of fi^st-rate excellence ; whereas the 
sportsman, who looks after these matters himself^ is 
weU recompensed for his trouble, and, when in tba 
fields is far superior to those who do not* By break- 
ing your dog, you become acquainted with hia tern* 
per and disposkion} and by receiving the first radi- 
ments of hi^ education, and being trained by his 
master, of caurae be uodtrntanda bis voiee andsigaf 
better than thoae ot a stranger. I^ after beiflgbroke^ . 
t]^ dQ^ fmm ii^to o^s bftndf) b« hu in 9(mr 
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measure a new task to learn^ owing entirely to hi& 

being uoacquftinted with the motions, Sec. of hl& new 

ipaster. If a person go to a dog-breakef to purchasct- 

one of thjeae animals, he naturally e^^pects to see ]mm 

Uunt: to this the dog-breaker can have no objectioft^ 

if the dog have any faults, they are already koowci tQ^ 

biiOy and be takes care that the creature iiS siUowa to 

the best advantage. Hence it has frequeatly htp^* 

p^oed, that persons, after purchasing dogs in this wayi^ 

hiwe found tliemselves much deceived ; and dc^gs, 

whkb tbeut appeared very good, have in reality been 

good for nothing : some, for instance, will himt ve^y 

well for an hour, and then do no more ; and to this 

aivl other causes may the disappointments above«^ 

mentioned be attributed^ It should be recollect«d 

too, that honour b not an article in the creed of a 

dog- breaker; to make the best of a bargain fa aH fad 

aims at. Now, if a dog must be punehased fnom a 

l>ix)fessed breaker, I would recommend, by all means, 

for the person desirous of buying^ to have him ia hit 

own possession for a short time; be will then; have 

sufficient opportunities to make a pro{)er trialy and it 

will be his own £ault if he is deceived. 

With r«g^rd to breeding :-^Thefirst symptom of a 
bitch becoming proud is the swelling of her Aape, 
which also becomes red y and as the heat advaiice% 
you ?fiay observe her mounting other dog$^ and mft* 
nifesting every desirie for copulatioiL If it so hiqi* 
peU' thai you oaunot secure her as you wisb^ aud at 
tb« 8Mia tkm \)9W m Qti^ioD to ]»t taUi^g ii» 
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dog, a red hot iron put to Ker shape, and held for 
half a second, so as to make it sore, will he the most 
effectual method to prevent it; for if the dog after- 
wards attempt to lick or otherwise touch that part, it 
will cause great pain, and she will assuredly -drive 
him off. 

If you are inclined to breed, the bitch for this pur- 
pose should be high and well bred ; strong, and well 
proportioned in all her parts; her ribs large and flanks 
wide, accompanied with swiftness. 'J^he dog should 
have a head of the middle size, wide nostrils, shoul- 
ders well back, chest deep, and breast rather wide 
than narrow; his back broad, especially over the 
loins; his legs should be very straiglit, and stand 
well under him, with high knuckles ; and feet round, 
but not large ; his ears also (particularly a setter's) , 
sliould be large. 

The moment your bitch becomes proud,' if yott 
have not your favourite ^og at hand, she should be 
so secured as to render it impossible for any other to 
get at her. I would advise the sportsman, in this 
case, not to trust to servants, since they are sometimes 
found negligent; and the effect of their carelessness 
might prove a great disappointment to their master. 
. I would not recommend breeding too early; for 
most assuredly it weakens a young bitch : but if your 
bitch is old, give her a young dog; paying, at the 
same time, attention to size: a large, strong, and 
boney bitch should have a light dog, and the con- 
trary; also, if she is low in stature, he may be tall* 
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Though an old dog may be put to a young bitch, I 
would not advise breeding from a verjf old one, since 
the whelps will most likely partake of that heavy dul- 
ness attendant on old age, as well as being small and 
weakly. 

I have known some few sportsmen fond of breeds 
uig in and in; that is, to give the father to the daugh- 
ter, the brother to the sister, &c. and 1 have seen as 
good dogs produced this way as ever were shot over: 
this custom, however, is not very prevalent ; on the 
contrary, the general practice of breeding is from dogs 
and bitches tiiat have not the smallest affinity. Thorn- 
hill, speaking on this subject, tells you that nature 
seems to forbid such a connection; and that he ad- 
vises it on no account whatever, though he allows 
that capital dogs loave been produced this way. This 
assertion, like many others which this gentleman^s 
book contains, is ridiculous; and if the sportsman is 
desirous to try this method of breeding in and in, let 
him do so by all means. Good dogs may be pro«. 
duced this way, no doubt; though, if I am to fornx 
an opinion from my own experience, the progeny 
becomes smaller. 

Once will be sufficient, most likely, for the dog to 
line your bitch, and by taking him from her imme- 
diately she will sooner be off the heat. It frequently 
happens that at first a bitch will not take the dog; in 
which it will be highly proper for them to remain to- 
gether for some time, as by his courting and teazing 
her, she will most likely conply : if you find the bitch 
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Still unwilling, scratch her along the back, against the 
hair, with a currycomb, and it will produce the de-^ 
sired effect. A bitch ought not ta be hunted till a< 
week after the heat has left her; but should it so 
happen, that you are compelled to take her out with. 
a dog while she is proud,, it will be adviseable to daub 
her sltape well with tar, whichwill prevent him fromi 
follawiBg her, as he otherwise would,, and thus pre^ 
vent his hunting. 

We are told by soime author, that tlie best tinae 
Sot th^ dog and bitch to coiqile is whea tbe moon i& 
in Aquariiis or Gemini; fof, say tliey^, such as are- 
tbsn enj^eitflered wiU aevet becanr mad, aad the 
Utter witt have moce dog tfaim bitch w&ript • I wi& 
aot piet^nd to vouch fef th» trujdt o( thb; koMrenQr^ 
sbould the ^ortsaftAn be iodiDed to hteed at anjr pv-^ 
tfeutef thmt, and bis hiteb is. iv>t in heat,, he miqr 
aoake bet se by gmng her the foUawtng: 

Boil two he«ds ol' garlic^ half a castor's stoac^ the 
^ice of cresaes, and about a dossen Spanish flies, in a 
yiipkin thaA holds a pint,, together with a piece 06 
muttOQ^ so as to. make a kbd of broth ; this must be 
given to the bitch three or four tirae& It will not) 
fm\ to oaake her grow pioiid; aod^ if gii^en to the 
dog, will make him inclinable to copulate : it will not 
injure either of them in the least 

The time of gestation is nine weeks, during which 
it will be adviseable to suffer the bitch to liavc hei 
Uberly, but not to hunt her when she is big with: 
pup; fo5, by this mejuis^ you will not only make her 
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cast her wlielps, but be in danger of losings yow bitell 
also. When she is near puj)ping, she should hftve 
some warm inilfc or broth given her, in order to assist, 
nature, and on no accouot be diistupbed wliile pup*. 
pi tig. The whelps should also be handled as little as. 
possible, a§ it injures them, and checks t\mf growth* 

IIkb number of whelps is very uneertain, so»e pro* 
duju^ifig fifteen^ aod others three or four. But sbomUb 
you be iocHned to keep all the puppies oi a Utter, it 
will be necess^^ry to look, out Semt anoeb^^ hitch that 
vi\3X pup abo«t the same time, iu. ordef i^ put sqoiq 
of your f^^iea to her: keen q[)Oftsinen some^mum 
keep moDgrei hitchea fbv this pjurpotei Wheaei^ei^ 
]K>U( put your puppies to a stcaage luursc^ it wiUL be 
necessary to rub them with some of tb». strangcf^^ 
miik,, immfiikdejj before puiting^ thm to her^ as this> 
» a certata method ta maloe lier finstfir and rear tbeai)^ 
fiftre or ak aA mosir axe eoougk fi)r any bkbdaL 

We are toU,, bjt s^m^ writers^ that when we msk 
io destroy part ot th» puppies, the. foUoMriug metiiod 
afamdet he adopted :*^Take tfaimt frcni tlieir litter tat 
the distance of sine or test yards^ aud the mother m\h 
inemediatfly come ai»l take them back to her bc^ 
«pe b^ one : those she takes* first you ava to keep, ac«- 
wording to the ounaber you are in want oi For my / 
part, I should be disposed tjo^ad^^i^ my own judgment 
11^ p«el*erence to thait of tlie bitchy However^ this I 
have remarked, that l^tch whelps generally resemble 
the siec,, while dog whelps are fottrKl to appfccdmale 
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the dam 5 and you may therefore make your choree 
accordingly. 

After pupping, a bitch should not be confined, bu(r 
go in and out as she pleases. Of all things avoid" 
putting puppies into a stable ; as they are continually" 
in danger of being trod upon by the horses, from the 
moment they are able ta crawl, as well as being liable 
to be killed by the groom, in bedding, &c. his horses*. 
A horse too, let him be ever so fetigued, will not lie 
down while a dog is in the litter under him : besides^ 
I have good reason to believe, that the offensive 
smell, which is caused by dogs continually lying ici a^ 
stable, prevents horses from thriving so welU This 
practice may be common; but most assuredly.it is a, 
very bad one* 

Puppies, when first brought forth, are blind,^ an* 
i^main so for nine days : this is the proper time for 
drawing their tails* It is not common to shorten at* 
setter's tail; and long-tailed pointers are coming 
much into fashion* I am of opinion that dog's tail» 
, should be left just as nature formed them • To shorten 
a setter's tail, is certainly to spoil his handsome ap- 
pearance ; and I have seen persons simple enough to 
do it. However, should the sportsman be disposed ta 
shorten the tails of his pointers, let him do it wheiv 
the puppies are nine or ten days old ; and this opera-r 
tion should be performed without the aid of either 
knife or scissars ; by pressing your thumb nail upon 
your fore fiiiger, twisting the end of the tail round^ 
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5RTid giving it a gentle poll, you will find sufficient to 
-separate it in the place you wish ; and you will find, 
x>n drawing it, a long sinew come out. It will not be 
necessary to anoint the part, as the mother's tongue 
will be found the most sovereign remedy, and she will 
«ot fail id apply it. The tail of a dog should never 
be cut when he is old, as it is a long time in getting 
•well, and injures him also. 

As soon as your puppies will lap, give them new 

milk from the cow, two or three times a day. You 

need not be afraid of injuring your bitch by the 

whelps sucking her too long, as she will drive them 

off herself: about which time you should wash hef 

•dugs with warm vinegar, or brandy and water, once 

-a day for a week, which will draw them up and tuck 

them in : it wiH be adviseable also to give the bitch 

^ome sulphur in new milk, to cleanse her^ an ounce 

-divided into four doses will be sufficient: a dose every 

third day. When the puppies are taken from the 

dam, they should have a little gentle physic, and 

plenty of whey the next day ; and it will not be amiss 

if the mother is bled prior to hunting her. The 

-wltelps should be allowed as much liberty as. possible, 

to prevent them from becoming bandy and out at the 

elbows, which confinement will almost uniformly 

produce. 

The best time for worming puppies is when you 
are about to take them from the bitch, which will 
neither injure their growth nor mettle; as by some 
crroaeously supposed: at the same time, it has the 
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strongest of reasons to reconraiend it ; namely, if by 
any means a dog becomes ihad (I mean the liydro^ 
^hoUa) it prevents him from doing any raiscfate^ by 
inenderiog him incapable of biting ; for, howrv<er good 
3u8 inclbation may be ibr that purpose, be becomes 
60 swelled about the tongae and moutb, that he can«- 
tiot get his jaws together. The operation of worm* 
ing is no way difficult :— the skin which covers the 
•worm (situated under the tongue) shouW be cut with 
^ lancet : a large needle or awl most then foe ititro^ 
tloced under tlve worm to raise it up : on being raised, 
it will be necessary to lay hold, and draw it gently out; 
Tety little force is necessary, and care must be taken 
that the worm does not break in the operation ; as the 
mnrnal will be thira put to additional pain, to say nor- 
thing of the irksome trouble given to the operator. 

If, about this time, puppies are branded with a red» 
bot iron, vfiih the initials of the owner*s name, or any 
other mark he may prefer, it will be very difficult, or 
•perhaps inipossible, ever to obliterate it, and will be 
lAe Bui^t nueans by which to recover them, ra case 
"Aty stray away or are stolen. 

The best food for whelps is potatoes and milk, or 
fOtatdeis mined whh a little salt, whieh will certainly 
be the iDeans of preserving them from the violent ei^ 
fects of the Distemper ; as it is generally from high 
ftedifig that this bane to dogs arises ; and if it prove 
not h^l to puppies so fed, it frequently makes them 
cfipptes. 

Of curing the jdbtemf^r it wiU be nnneooMuy for 
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iBDe to Speak in this place, as it is fally treated under 
the head Disiemperf to whicli, consequently, I refer 
'fte reader. 

JBut to return.-^As soon as puppi^ attain the agfe 
xd eight or nine months, they may be indulged with 
a little flesh well boiled ; a little sulphur also shouM 
T>e given them once a week, in milk; and they should 
be frequently washed with soap and water, to cleanse 
th&x skins, and kill the fleas ^ their beds should be 
often changed, and indeed every attention at this 
tinie paid, in order to keep them in health, and bring 
them to a proper size. Poppies are sometimes trou* 
Wed with lice ; but the remedy for them> as well as 
for all diseases to which dogs are liable, will be found 
under their proper heads. 

The diseases, accidents, &c. incident to whelps, 
from the period of their birth till they arrive at ma- 
turity, are many, and occasionally very dangerous ? 
therefore the sportsman has no reason to be dissatis- 
fied, if, oiit of a lifter of ten whelps, five or six arrive 
*t perfection. But much depends, of course, in this 
respect, on the manner In which they are treated. 

A dog never perspires, but yet is of a hot nature, 
and should therefore never be without clean water to 
drink as often as he pleases. With respect to food, 
the less carrion he has, the better, as much of it is 
•supposed by some to injure his sense of smelling 5 
most certainly it causes him to emit a very ofiensive 
smell; so much so, that it h impossible to bear 
lobn in the house. Barley meal, the dross of wheat- 
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flour, or both mixed together, with broth, or sklnlmed 
milk, are good food, as is also potatoes. For a change, 
you may give him sheep's feet, well baked or boiled ; 
and whenever you indulge in flesh, let it be well 
boiled. If one dog only is kept, and he arrived at 
maturity, he cannot do better than to take the chance 
of the house. 

The kennels of these animals should be frequently 
cleaned, and fresh straw given them ; or, in summer 
time, deal shavings, instead of straw, which will 
check the growth of fleas, which in hot weather in- 
cessantly torment them. Frequent washing with 
soap and water and combing, not only destroys fleas, 
but renders their skins clear, and prevents the mange. 
Rubbing with chalk apd. brushing is practised by 
some persons for giving the dog a clear skin, but^is 
certainly not so good as the former. 

Dogs should have frequent opportunities of eating 
their favourite grass, before nientioned; they will 
, feed on it freely, in order to be cured of the sickness 
to which they are liable, as well as of ^ny extraordi- 
nary heat of blood. 

Training or Breaking Dogsfcyr the Gun. 

The first thipg to be considered under this head is 

the animal's temper; some dogs requiring severe and 

frequent correction, others little, and ^ome want en- 

. couragement. That the setter is more difficult to 

break than tlie pointer will be readily allowed, though 
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some setters are far less troublesoine than others. 
Pointers will frequently set without any teaching; 
and indeed I have seen setters do it also. 

A dog should not be broken in too early, lest he 
become chest-foundered. Some dogs will begin to 
hunt very early, and others arc so long before they 
even take the smallest notice of game, that many per- 
sons have either given away or destroyed them. 
However, let no sportsman be hasty in condemning 
backward dogs, as they frequently prove of first-rate 
excellence; and I am inclined to thiftk, that dogs of 
this description, as well as those which are difficult 
to break, turn out the best, when by{>atience and 
perseverance they have been brc^ight to hunt, and are 
become staunch. 

At the age of five or six months, or even earlier, 
you should allow your dog to accompany yo^ when 
you walk out, supposing it to be in the lanes or else- 
where, and occasionally lead him in a cord, which 
will, in a great degree, induce him to bear the cliains 
and couples ; but do not suflFer him to go very far 
from you; you may allow him to go a reasonable dis- 
tance before you, making him always come close to 
your heels at the word back. Be sure always to use 
^he same words in each lesson, and these should not 
only be of the plainest sound, but the most distinct 
also from each other ; for it is the sound alone which 
is understood by the ^og; the sense or the English 
makes no difference to him. 

At this time it will not be amiss to teach him to 

B 
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qvoulib at a fNieee oi breai^ o( my thing else jKcm iivay 
tBtob pio|^(> and not stir Ull he is ordered ; this, may 
be easily done by gentle ooErectioa when he does 
amist^ ^nd by rewarding hki when he does right. A 
good time to gji^ hiia this te^son wiU be imtpffdi'" 
ately before you feed iHflP> and nenrer suffer him to eait 
tiki; be has perfovmed his task to your satis&ction,. 
which wiU indwte hkn to do well fo( the saJke of hi* 
viduahu The weeds down and chs/^ are short and 
expsessire^ and all that, ai^ necessary when you make 
him cfoucb. It i^ill seldom happen, in teaching l^m 
fait lesson^ but errors will be committed ; and as na 
fadt dtoitld be allowed taescape correction, it wiU he 
necessary to adof^ a word for that purpose; and 
sinahy spoken in an angry tone, will soon be suffi- 
ciently intelligible; the discipline of a whip may be 
also administered with moderation, if yon find the 
wofd does not. answer tbe purpose, which will no 
dkwbl mfd^ it n»uch more impressive. At the saose 
tiwe^ it ^iU be higjbij necessary to teach him words 
Hff encourageipent, as^ goad bey i and also of advic^ 
«9» take Aeed, which will remind him of what he is 
about ^ 4(S and put him on his guard. % this 
treatii^thewfll become cunning, as well as cheer- 
ful {ind pleafApt within himself being conscious that 
he h pleasing his master; and the master should 
idlow QQ one ip interfere in breaking hims aa twm 
trenchers will most likefy breed confusion. 

After you have brought him under peoper sutyec* 
tioi^ ftt the age of nine m9i»th% of th^eaboutsi ac- 
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CQidlog as he ia strong and bealtby, you sliould take 
him into the field with an old staunch dog two or 
three times, as the latter will give him a notion of 
bontiog, and of raog^g and beating hb ground; but 
do not bunt him too severely. Use him to obey the 
whistjb, Off the motion of your hand, in preference to 
yows voices as the fewer words that are used the bet« 
tef. A pistol OF gun may be frequently fired over 
bim, to make him acquainted and ^miliar with the 
report ; for many young dogs, on hearing a gun fired, 
are so atermed, that they instantly run home, are with 
dii$culty brought into tKe field again, and reconciled 
to it cmly by pittetice. But, by this method, you will 
make him steady on the shot; and when you fire, you 
should make him sit op lie down,^ing, doum, shotf 
and loadj or datvn^ cltarge^ if you prefer it; nor 
should he be allowed to stir till you have re-loaded, 
as most assuisedly a 4og that breaks away at shot will 
much injui'e your diversion, by springing that part 
of the covey, which, notwithstanding your having 
fired, is still lying near you; and in the early part of 
the reason this will fWquently happen. 

Should your dog, at this period (and it is no un^ 
common occurrence) manifest an inclination to hunt 
or worry sheep or fowls, the following will be found 
^ the best methods to prevent him from pursuing such 
bad habits: — if he be inclined for sheep, tie him to 
a strong ram, and fiog him tiH he cries out t on ii4)ich 
the ram will not foil to commence a violent attack, 
and will butt Ae dog with his head most severely, 

e2 
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which will most likely deter him from ever looking 
at a sheep afterwards ; this may be done either in the - 
field, or in a barn or any building* 

I have seen one or two instances where this me- 
thod has not had the desired effect, as the dog, after 
being a little butted by tlie ram, has rebelled, and 
seized his woolly assailant so ferociously as to leave 
little doubt which way victory would incline. How- 
ever, when this has liappened, it has been with dogi 
(^rather too old, and well acquainted with their own 
strength. If a young dog looks earnestly at or sets a 
«heep, he should be severely corrected ; and if you 
find him repeat it, apply to the ram — should he con- 
^tumacieusly rebel, a halter will be the best remedy, 
(Unless you keep htm tied up constantly, or choose to 
xzun the risk of paying for his depredations. 

It is generally a difficult matter to reclaim a dog 
which has already worried sheep, and tasted of their 
^ilesh ; nor do I think you can be ever certain of hav- 
ing perfectly corrected him in thk respect : he is al- 
'^aysxto be suspected, and has been frequently known 
to recur to this mischievous habit, notwithstanding the 
adpption of ievery possible method to prevent it. 
H^nce the necessity of correcting your dog the mo- 
ment you observe him manifest the slightest inclina- 
Jtion to notice sheep; as he will (if suffered)* first look, 
jthen chase, and eventually worry them. 

Respecting poultry — ^If you -find the whip insuffi- 
cient to restrain him, take a cleft stick, to one end of 
-which tie a living fow),and insert the dqg's tail ia 
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ftcrcl^ft at the otHerj tie it hi tight, so as to cause 
him some pain ; then give liim a few stripes with a 
whip, and let him run off; when he has tired hmi- 
sclf, and refoses to run any longer, take the stick 
feom Ills tail>, and beat him well about the head with 
the fowl 'y apply the whip also severely : there is littfe 
doubt but this will prevent his ever running at fowls 
again. If a dog be allowed to kill poultry unpunished, 
it will make him hapd-mouthed, and apt to break hrs 
game; tasay nothing of the injury he may do to hb 
master or ncigbbours.^ 

To return. — At first taking your dog rnto the field, 
you may suffer him to do as he pleases; and he will 
most likely pursue indiscriminately every tiling lie 
sees — crows, pigeons, thnishes,^ &e; This eagerness, 
hbwever, being somewhat abated, he will content 
himself with pursuing partridges and hares only, to 
the former of which his natural instinct will more 
particularly incline him ; and^ at length, becoming 
tired of chasing these in vain, he will he satisfied, 
after springing, to follow them with his eyes alone. 
He will not do the same with hares; for seeing they 
do not leave the ground like the partridge, but nm 
like himself, he will not relinqutsh the hope of over- 
taking them ; but continue to chase hares until cor- 
rected by education ; and this can only be dotie where 
they are plentiful, and the dog in the habit of seeing 
them continually. 

As soon as your young dog begins to hunt, and you 
jmrceive he knows his game, the best method will be 
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to hunt him by himself, as he will be more easily 
stopped and managed than when in company, rts 
other dogs might make him too eager and jealous. 
Besides, hy continually hunting with an old dog, fae 
will acquire a habit of following him, well knowing 
that be wili be sure to find game first, and thus will 
never attempt to hunt for himself. You will easily 
perceive when he has got the «cfrnt by the nioveftjefnt 
of his tail 5 however, he sliould not %e sftopped too 
soon, but be allowed to clto^e h4s game for some time, 
and this more particularly if* it has 'bee-n long befoi^ 
he -began to notice it. Stopping dogs> tjc, in other 
words^ to make them set, is much easier than a young 
sportsman would imagine^ e^ mamy wiU, hi ^hn^ic-r 
spect, require little or no teaehii^gw 

After you have sufibred yow'dQg tochiise fyr-a lit- 
tle time, and as soon as he begibs to know w^nat he 
is about, you will find that he wili sometimes, da 
coming up to hb game, make a sudden stop^ for a 
second or two, and then dart in ^on "tlte hi^ds, wMi 
the intention, no doubt, of catcfhing one io his raoutli. 
This is the time to begin to make 'hrah set. 

In order the more easily to stop your young dog, 
it will not be amiss to take an old *eafcly one ^th 
you : be careful also to give him iht wi»d, and teke 
every other advantage you can in his favour. I6 hunt- 
ing, never suffer your dog t^ break field; or,inothtr 
words, to go out of the field before you ; and in <MSt- 
ing him off to hunt, eitlier to your rigtit or kft, as 
your own judgment may direct, mak^ *tee of y^ur 



band. Ilie less noise you mafce, tlie sfeaAkt ytwir 
dog will bmrt; your voiee of the -wlifetle shorfd fee 
used as Uttle fis possible, if yoe tesidi yowr dog to 
hunt fey the okition of your feand, fee wffl regularly 
look for the sigml whenever he is at a loss; wiiefeas^ 
if you use much neise, he will scareely ^ver turn to 
look wbere you ttre, satisfied With feearJng alone. 
Make the 6og crosb you backward and foi^ard, from 
ome hedge to the other, every how and then advan- 
cing yourself ax-ty or seveety yards.. In this aMinner,^ 
the fiekl sboidd be Imnted regularly tltrough; and if 
diere fee any g^oie^ you w91 be certain to find it. 

We wiH BOW suppose your dog arrived at ^at pe- 
riod *it which Ire ^ught to be topped. — When either 
of ycMir dogs find ganve, and the young one springs 
and c4iases 4t, fering •Wm back to the place whence it 
sprang, and *here nrake htm lie down, calling out 
4&fu>! several times, and using Tougli and angry words 
also, in order to dieck him. If, after this trouble 
fcpeatcdty, yon find lie continues obstinate, you mtfst 
administer the discijiWne of your whip, the -degree oi 
which must be regulated by the disposition of the 
.dog, with which, by this time, you will most likely be 
thoroughly t^cquainted. I wotdd wish to impress it 
on the mind ctf the sportsman, that a dog which will 
fK)t bear the whip, is completely ruined if corrected 
too severely; tfnd numbers of very promising young 
dogs have been thus rendered useless, particularly fey 
ignorant, passionate men, who make a trade of dog- 
breaking. Excessive flogging is apt to make a young 
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dog blink his game. Blinking is when a dog finds 
his game, and on being spoken to, draws off, and 
runs behind you ; and frequently without being spoke 
to. A dog of this description is of little or no use in 
the field ; and when once a dog has contracted this 
habit, it will take no small pains to free him from it* 
. In breaking dogs a sportsman should be systematical- 
ly cool and deliberate : and on no occasion whatever 
suffer himself to be hurried into a passion : in cor- 
recting a dog (as was said before) let nothing but a 
whip be used. But there are some dogs so very hard, 
as to require severe correction ; and these too, when 
once conquered, generally prove excellent. 

When your young dog finds game, walk slowly 
up to him, but never nm ; as, if you run, it is natu« 
ral for him to do the same, and he will certainly 
spring the birds. As soon as you get up to him, 
and think yourself sufficiently near the birds (sup- 
posing he stands, and the game lies) walk rouqd 
him till you spring them : if he should then chase, 
he should be corrected as before directed, which 
will most likely answer the purpose. If, however, 
you find him still unruly, when he next makes. a 
point, head him if possible, and, showing him your 
whip, smack it two or three times, at the same tinje 
calling out, down, toho! Should all this fail of the 
desired effect, the trash-cord must next be resorted 
to. This is only fastening to the dog's collar a sm^ll 
rope or cord, of about twenty or twenty-five fathoms 
in length, and then letting him range about with this 
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dragging on the ground. By the help of this cord 
you will be able to stop him whenever you please. 
Should he again attempt to run in, you must cheek 
him smartly with the cord. This cord may be used 
also should the dog not come when he b called, &c* 
If after practising with the trash-cord you still find 
him attempt to spring his game, recourse must be 
had to the strong collar (or spike^collary as it is called 
in'sonie parts); which b no other than a strong leather 
strap, stuck with three rows of small nails, the points 
of which should extend three or four lines of an inch 
beyond the surface of the inside. A piece of leatfaei? 
must then be sewed over the heads of the nails to 
prevent their starting back when the dog presses 
upon their points. A ring is then fastened to each 
end of this collar (for if it were buckled like a com- 
mon one,it would perpetually wound the dog), through 
which b passed one end of a cord, of the same length 
asthe one just before mentioned, in such a manner 
that, in pulling towards you, the rings may bring the 
collar close, in order tha^ the nails may press upon 
his neck, and warn him of his (ault» When you have 
put this instrument round the neck of your dog, cast 
him offyJBind let him> run with the cord drawing after 
him as .before.' . As soon as he makes a point, get the 
end of .the cord into your hand^ and if he attempt te 
run in, give him< a smart pull, calling out taho! If 
you think proper, you may fasten a peg to the end of 
the cord, which, on the dog coming to a point, may 
be stuck in the ground; by which means you will be 

E5 
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toftbkd to walk Ap to hirtfi, atifl acft as ybtfr judgment 
directs. A few of *ese le^settis wKl ftsstiitdly ahsrveir 
tl»B puYpo^e. k is gfcni^r^% supposed, '^ha*t Sogs 
brdke in a motiritaitKnft cotfnfry,'0r to ^otfse, h&tvfe ah 
advantage over ofliers in pbitrt of r&nge; but taadh 
df this depends ttpon the aniAfral hteiself. 

Whtjneve^ yomg dogs rafee, thf^ft is, "hirrit wMi tli ti?ir 
iieseb close to *e grotmd (arid this iVec|tetil1y liaj)- 
peft») reccwr^ TOtiirt geirewflly'be had tothe jmiTsfte 
J&e|f; thougli sdm^hnes wdrds will be istiffieknt. 
th^e pegs should be ten or twelve inchiSs in length ; 
li&d that part which comes under Are dog's JtfW 
should te^at least tW6 hidhes broad, ivith a thtn ittdip 
of *0ritheY run'frtngtioirrzdntafjly t?hrough ttte tlrickctod 
df it> 90 as (0 iHickle i-ound flie dog's nedk 5 add thitt 
pfitt ittirneflmtely'tind€*r his to^must have a hole 
bowd thik)u^i It, to adrtrit off a slight thong of ^hite 
httftfe lei^ther, which m^^ be placed behind the ani- 
ttiAh ^dcs, fttid tied i^derneath his j^W. ^ith this 
infelfiitntent festened on, you Tfnay bunt him without 
Ae fiiiifillefet injiffy 5 and it Avill, most trndotfttedly, 
ftttSee him throw u|) hisliead well, hnd draw Ws ganie 
better : by this m^ns be wifl'rf^ be ^evented frbta 
moiffthing^ however gOdA JHs irtclihrftion may be. 

At first iputting'on the ^zle |>eg, the dog Will u^ 
er^»effifftl6»id'binwetfictf 96 trdtiHesbme a com 
t^nkm; but, after Ending %ll ^is'cf^^rtie/ns vidn,%(e 
trill <rani¥i<li it. 

A dog Ihat fdces whh his ^tioit, 4M fbUoWs the 
gArt» by the ^tiaak, ^U 4iet^r be w^^ih^cei^g, tuN 
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less cttrefl df this habit. Whenever, therefore, you 
pertfrfve your young dog is following the track of piar- 
tridge domi trind, call to him In an angry tone, hold 
ftp 1 he wifl ftjien become uneasy and agitated, going 
fitst on one rfde, and then on the other, till the wind 
brings him the scent. He will only have to find the 
game four or five times in this way, when he will per- 
4mps td^e the wind of himself, and hunt tvhh bis nose 
'devated. Should this not be the cas^e, recourse must 
be had to the puzzk peg. 

Partridges ire much better to dogs that wind Aem, 
than to those that Yollow by the track. Tlie dog that 
winds the scent approaches the birds by degrees, and 
that more or less as he finds them either shy or tame ; 
or, in other words, whether they lie well, Avhichhe is 
enabled to discover by the scent which fliey emit 
when ifhey are uneasy; and notwiflistanding they see 
hltn hmit round them, they will not he so mucti 
atarme^d, because they do not perceive that he is fol- 
lowing them. Nothing disturbs birds more than 'for 
thetti to see a dog tracing tlieir foot^eps. Wh6n a 
dog follows them in this manner down wi!ifl,hfe ge- 
iterally springs thenfi; 'for he is not able to take Ac 
scent property until he is upon diem, and then fhey 
wfll not lit. Dogs that carry their heads high Will 
always find the moS^t game. 

!Be careful to keep yout young dog regularly to his 
work, and be very strict with him just as he is getting 
irtftutich,^the ifii^t season he is ^ot over generally 
determhies his worth : att this period, tiunibeis o2 , 
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sporting dogs are mined b^ improper management ; 
if, at this time, they are suffered to acquire any had 
habits, such as ranging too wide, breaking field, in- 
attention to their master, &c. they will be with great 
difficulty reclaimed, and some will never be brought 
to proper obedience again. 

Some are of opinion that when you take out 
young dogs, you should have a second person to flog 
them ; and as a reason for which they allege, that by 
constantly correcting your dog yourself, he will oc- 
casionally sneak away when he has done wrong, and 
prevent your coming sufficiently near to correct him. 
This doctrine appears to me quite erroneous : if the 
dog, after being once beaten, sneaks off when he 
does wrong, depend on it he will sooner suffer his 
master to come near him a second time than a 
stranger* Besides, it is not sufficient for him to love 
his master onlj/— 4ie should /ear him ako, since it is 
roost undoubtedly fear as much as love that makes 
this creature obedient. 

As to speed, if a dog have a good nose, it is gene- 
rally supposed he cannot be too swift ; but very fleet 
dogs are apt occasionally to run over the game, and 
are certainly sooner fatigued than a steady, even- 
rated one. A dog of the latter description will make 
ample amends for his want of swiftness, by hunting 
more carefully, and never passing or running in upon 
his game. 

To make a dog back and stand in company, you 
should hunt him with an old staunch dog ; and then 
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with a small application of the principles of training, 
you will easily effect this useful qualification. In 
teaching your young dog to bftck^ it will he neces* 
sary for your old one to make a point ; and should 
the young one be in a distant part of the field, call to 
him ; and as soon as you perceive he sees the old 
dog, hold up your hand, using at the same time the 
word toho! By practising this two or three times, 
you will find your dog back without farther trouble. 
However, should he prove obstinate, the whip will 
not fail to procure obedience. 

If, when you come to shoot over your young dog, 
you find he breaks away on the shot, you must bring 
him back to the place whence he run, and there, 
making him lie down, call down^charge! if words 
prove insufficient, the whip must be resorted to, 
which will assuredly answer the purpose. It is for 
this reason that the dog should never be taught to 
fetch the bird when killed ; if he is, it will be diffi* 
cult, if not impossible, to make him steady on the shot. 

It may not be amiss to observe, that occasionally 
the best of dogs may make mistakes, such as spring 
fng birds, &c. and this frequently happens on bad 
scenting days, or in accidentally hunting down wind; 
and in these cases it will be sufficient to speak angrily 
to him, but by no means to flog him. 

Some writers, in giving directions for training 
pointers, advise you at first to make use of pieces o( 
bread, fried in bog's lard mih partridge^s dung, and 
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strevt^in ^ fields wkorie yoa inteodto lioBt; this^ 
^we^Fer, is OBlyigiving the sportsman 'unAeeessany 
ti«iibley add therefore ooght to be exploded. 

A dog intefided for detting should viever be navned 
P&n$Oy CWfei rnor indeed any naime ending mith o ; 
#3 ioho 16 aa ejipresstcm so generally tnade use 0f by 
'Sl^rtafHeB and 'Aog^^breaioers^ when tliey intend he 
shoukl i&ecSp bis ^louady that a dog thus tuimed wtfH 
bfe liaUe to be deceived, and to ttbtake the ktemiicai 
^ his ttiasler. 

The foregoing observattonsof comrsc app^ equally 
to betters aod (poioters^ and fbefore 1 ck»e the present 
^oht^pter, I <2aniiot forbear Temaridng, ^lat those 
.pointers brooglit dhrec^y /rom l^pain, aft-e generally 
iU^fonnedy tmd seMom worth the troiibk df keeping ; 
thefefove 4 am indified to suppose, that our potntenB 
are not exactly tiie same breed : they must eithiefr 
.have been crossed in scime degnse, or the <;limat^ 
.hdPe ^ry much al«erod than» 1 b&w last year a 
jottog peioter bitoh tbsrt <had 'been ^brotight ftoith 
Spain* and rqxirted -to be very well bred, it ^as 
feoiMtfkably ugly; iEiad ceiild never iie brought -to 
hunt or Aotice g(ame in die least, though "every 
method was usedffdr this purpose. — 4t wastnut^ i)^ 
SenoT to Sir Henry Mildma/s Slack Sow, which, if 
we are to believe <tlie x^nmstance, ^tvofi taught to 
&id{gaine»tas w^U^slo^tand aod book, by aicetiper 
of the ^naine of Ihipor. The story iceytai&ly has 
fiomewhm iikt Hfpmnktce ikitonmme^ but 4t is as 



certainly to Ije fotiirf yecotdfed in different books, 
tod 1 believe jetiefrally wedfted. 



Diseases incidenialte Dogs. 

febgs are liable to many disorders, and for each 
flf?^case humbel^ of remedies have been prescribed. 
I6dt th^dness is the most dreadful of all others, and 
hfdheHo has baffled the skill of all those who have 
'made the cure <rf it their particular study, 

Matlness is k distemper very common among all 
kinds of flogs, but which, by proper care, is in gene- 
ral easily prevented. It .proceeds from high feedisg 
and wstiit of exercise, and also from fulness of bloed 
and costiveness. With regard to the two first it jnay 
be oliserved, that they should be better fed when.yoa 
hunt them, than when they rest,j and let them be 
neifher too fat nor too lean, but of the two rather in- 
clined to fat; by which means they will not only be 
preserved from madness, but also from the mange 
and scab. If you have not an opportunity of letting 
dogs liave free actess to good clear water, such as a 
running stream, for instance, let it be changed erery 
day, and take care they have as much as they please. 
Their exercise and diet must be ordered according to 
your own discretion, being careful to observe a, proper 
medium 5 and give <hem once a week, especially in 
the heat of the year, five or six spoonfuls of salad 
oil, which will cleanse them ; at other -times, the 
quantity of a hazel nut of mithridate may be given 
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them^ as it is an excellent thing to prevent diseases. 
It is advisable, occasionally, to bleed tliem. If at 
any time you are suspicious of a dog going mad, in- 
stantly secure him. 

Tliere are no less than seven sorts of madness, two 
of which, the hot burning madness, and the running 
madness, are regarded as incurable, and are dan- 
gerous in the highest degree, the eflFectsof which are 
too well and too fatally known to need a description 
in this place. All animals they bite, and draw blood 
from, will have the same distemper; they generally. 
seize on all they meet, but particularly on their own 
species ; and it is singular that all dogs have a dread 
of them, and fly, if possible, at their approach. 
However courageous a dog may be, qn being attack-. 
ed by one that is mad, he will cry out, and make 
every effort to disengage himself and run away. It 
is said, that a mad dog always runs straight ahead ; : 
and should any person perceive a dog approaching : 
which he is apprehensive of being so, all he has to do , 
is to turn out of the road, and the animal, if mad, . 
will not follow. I have twice adopted this method> , 
and have found it to answer. 

The symptoms of this disease present, themselves - 
in various forms, but are easily discerned. The foU 
lowing are generally the forerunners of it ; — ^When a 
dog becomes melancholy, droops his head, forbears 
eating, seems to forget his former habits, and as he 
runs snatches at every thing : if he often looks upr 
wards, and that his tail at its setting on be rather 
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erect, and the rest of it hanging down ; if his eyes be 
red. his breath strong, his voice hoarse, and that he 
drivels and foanis at the mouth, you may be satisfied 
he has this distemper; and the only thing that should 
be done is instantly to dispatch him, however great 
ti favourite he may be. If at this period he should 
remain at liberty, he will certainly leave his home: 
he goes as fast as he can ; and the mischief that may 
happen, owing thus to a mad dog breaking away^ 
and running over an extentof country, is incalculable^ 
as he spares no living creature. 

Another opinion* — ^The first symptom of die 
hydrophobia b generally a loathing of food, though 
dogs in this state have been known occasionaily to 
eat solid meat; they are, however, never able to 
drink, though they may perhaps attempt it; and it 
is well known that a human being, when attacked 
with the hydrophobia, will be convulsed when water 
or liquid is brought near his mouth.—* Also at the 
very commencement of the disease, a mad dog has a 
particular inclination to smell and lick the penis and 
fundament of other dogs.— For the first two or three 
days, there have occasionally appeared interva|6 oj 
sense, and the animal has recognized his master; 
ulso during this period their eyes and tongue appear 
much as usual ; nevertheless, the animal will gene- 
rally bite every thing that comes in bis way, and will 
leave his home for several hours and return again. 
A disposition to quarrel with other dogs is shortly 
afterwards manifested^ and a 0tal loss of appetite 
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euis»es. He wili show no symptoms of fear, nof crjr 
out ob \mr\g ^mck. His eyes ftssume a peculiar 
dullness, and his lips and tongue seem foul and 
shiny. It is said, that ^1 other dogs ame conscious df 
the approach of a Aiad dog, and avoid htm, as if iiy 
ibstinct^ tJiis, however, I will not vouch for, having 
never l)cen aWe dearly to ascertarti the point, though 
I ma inclined to beliieve it. 

There is stJIl aoortier very distingaishrng f«si1»rb 
by wliich this disestse nuay be knovm^ ^hich i^ the 
animars aversion to wat^ a«d Ikjuidis in geweral. 
Alt tbe fight of water, not xttAy a mad dog> hot a 
'favmai^ being who has the hydrophobia, wiU shudder 
<mi turn Irooi it with adbdiorrtAee ; «nd tWb, ittideiiM- 
40dly, ic tftie mgit cn^ain s^ that ^ dbg is umi^ 
These animals ^e liable to eftiver dit^eases^ Ihis^ 
«fiBrptdtna of which, in mme fcgree, fesetnbte thote 
of maiaaemf «&d ifre frequently vnistaken for them ^ 
init iu BO other dworder win the dog manifest that 
(Utter werskm for wwter ; "as rn othfer cases, if he will 
toot diitik, he will in gen^^l smell of it ; and uni- 
^bmnly •appeairs no ^ay ahcr^med ; on the 'contrary, a 
mad dog eeeow «gi«ated, add will foe alniost con- 
wtheif at tftie t«ry ^n. 

Thorffhill awc<fts, that this inethod is not to be 
^ied OBi and adds, that ^' now and then mad dogs 
do not appear to feel any dread of h ; however, they 
piffi BeMatti voluntarily drink when the disease has 
^ar^ived at any lieight.*' Now, as this gentlenwn has 
^tte&fom^prentkeiflivps'io trainmg dogs, as Irim- 



self irrfbrms tte, it fe vWy Ifltdy inietA that li€ ftttiy 
hnvts -^tn ^ A>g ^fftrcted wftli this xHscfttte; IWt^ itt 
thfe above ^^sertion, hie shoWs lire igiioratice lis to 1h6 
TOhriiE erf it. Wlietcvfer this " now ttnd Ifan'' has 
Occutred, it has always been in the vefy hst 9tage df 
ihe diseascy whcm t!ie animai has alftiost f irti hirtrself 
donrn, and his dfesokrtioh fa at hand. At this 'perfdi, 
msfd liogs have been fetiown sometltnes to cross rivcfrt, 
^ut neviet to dtinlc. As to dogs dt^nlking in the first 
^tlage 6r'th6TdiseAse, Which ThoitihrH's assertion sedfts 
tt hnply, it is ceftainly a mistake : I have had x:fjp^r^ 
ttirtiti^ of tt-yltag the experiment tti«iy tim^ 

iSohre yefars ago, a ^jack of fdl-ho<inds htel6ngitog 
to a gentleman in Cheshire was infected wfth ^h 
'disease ; hdw Afe dbotd^r fiftt got wnong tbWti fe 
trtiknownj bntevcsy "now and then^ oneorufiotft 
Aianifei^ed the nsnal symptoms ; antl as Ihfe padk 
was very valuable, no means Wefre spatefl td preserve 
It, and every method tried to cnte tlfe already tfisor- 
cteved ddgs to no porpose. Thfey were wdl^ectrttd, 
the moment they shmved the sl^iglrt^t symptdm, in 
dtitr to try the effect of different medicines pre- 
scribed ilbr tire hydtophobla, whifeh, however, prcftieA 
trsdess, and the Whole was at lengrti destroyed. 1^ 
aversion to water was uniformly te^ifted throughout; 
Vnd I have ftfund h an unerring proof in every in- 
^tafree. 

Among the various prescriptions for this disease, 
tib otie pey-hi^ps hiis been mofe cclebj*ated, with less 
merit, than the XHrmshir'k medicine. It has been 
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publicly asserted, that this medicine has cured botfr 
dogs and human beings, eren alter the hydrophobia 
has taken place; this, however, is a positive falsehood : 
I shall not hesitate to assert,, that, so far from curing,^ 
it has no eflfect whatever in preventi7ig^ this scourge 
as well of man as of the canine race. I. am willing 
to allow, that many persons, after having been bit bj 
dogs, which their own fears liave magnified into mad 
ones, and after taking the Ormskirk medicine, have 
fancied themselves preserved from tlie hydrophobia. . 
Others perliaps, after being. bit by. a strange dog^ . 
have had a slight indisposition, arising from cold or 
other causes : .thi$ has instantly been regarded, as the < 
first symptom, of madness '^ the medicine has beeo ^ 
taken, and they have, recoveredi^ This is the moat 
rational, and indeed the only .way of aecounting for 
those reports of cures, which have been so roundly asr - 
•erted and published to the world*. 

It is but fair,.hQweYer, to observe, that many per- - 
sons still believe in tbe efficacy of the Ormskirk me- 
dicine; and an acquaintance not long ago informed 
me, that he was of this opinion ; for that some yeacs 
since he was bit io: the throat by a dog afterwards . 
pjroved to be inad, and that by taking the. medicine, 
he is persuaded the hydrophobia wa§ prevented : fuc- 
tber, that he knew several others, .who had been . 
placed precisely in simila9«;situations, and by having . 
recourse to the same medicine had prevented the ma- 
Jady. It is possible^ notwithstanding, that, at the 
time noy acquaintance wa$ bitten, the dog might nsX* 
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he mad, or that the disease was not suJ&ciently ad- 
-vanced to communicate infection ; also, if the dog had 
to bite through any tliickness of garments^ his teeth 
might be thus rubbed so clean, as not to insert the 
smallest particle of the infectious saliva or virus. 

The disorder is communicated ^according to my 
idea at least) by the contamination of the blood — the 
following comparison may perhaps «erve the best to 
elucidate it : By suflFering a drop of muddy water to 
Ml into a bason of clear water, we see how soon the 
latter becomes polluted ; yet, if by a spoon or other 
instrument, the impure particles are taken out imme- 
diately, the water in the bason will still remain clear. 
Taking it for granted the hydrophobia is thus im- 
'parted (and I am persuaded h is), one obvious me- 
thod of prevention at least presents itself: — Should 
iiny person, for example, be bit in the end of the fin- 
ger, immediate amputation a little above the bitten 
part, would, most assuredly answer the purpose j in 
the same manner as the muddy water wad prevented 
from fouling the clear. Certainly there are means of 
clarifying water, let it be rendered ever so impure; 
but should the blood become wholly contaminated 
"with the venom, or whatever it may be called, of the 
hydrophobia, little hopes can be entertained of any 
thing at present known being able to purify it. 

That the nature of the hydr(q)hobia is by no means 
understood will readily be allowed ; and one circum- 
•stance in particular attending it appears inscrutable, 
luimely, the precise time of its appearance after in- 
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fectiQ^ Qir, im Qtlwr ymi^ siftw Khi^ Ua^ Ua^ taken 
plaJl?^™A^M)^t four ye^ffs, ^gQ, ^ jfpvH^g iM4« W the 

\^lMcb. m^ortun$^tely proved to hi^ iwd* Ftqv^ tt^ 
dog's lip^Doer^ he w^s kisteqtly sv^pecte^j a^d tUe 
OxoiskiUc medidpQ imw^dwtely resojrted t^ Tte 
wound which the dog's teeth had ipade bec^p?^ 
healed ia due time, and the iU->ifeted rm^ ep^yed 
perfect heolth for v^wt four wwtlis, whea he wwl 
seized with the bydropholua, aij,d shortly ^u4^ hi* 
Ufe. 

Xo feet} this dreadful dises^e hA$ no ata^4 {V^iod 
for ^i^aking it$ appearance, soqae heiag seized in n 
week or tee days^and otbera not for upwth^; the in- 
fection seems to lurk, a3 it were, in the blopd : how-» 
ever, it 15 generally supposed that its appe4rapce is 
iuSueiuced hy the ipoon« 

That many dqg^ are called road, which are t^t so, 
is very evident, Shpuld a strange dpg h^pea to 
pa$s through a tgwuop vii^ge, if he run, all the dogs 
in the place will run after hio) ; and he, to get clear, 
will soap aj either vam ox dcg tli|it iinpe4es his way : 
the cry of vaod dog I re^ouiKJi^ fron^ all ^u^torf : 
cipwds, aru^ed with difiereut ii^trumeut^ of de^struc^ 
tion, in^untly pursue the wret(?he4 animal, aud he 
falb a viotim tQ th^ i^l-tUW^ tage of thqugh^ess ig^ 
noTftuc^. 

Aftw * s^jpp^sefi m<i^ dqg hm b^« WM» iu or- 
de? tp prove tbiji ftpint precisely, take a hit qf hf^^ 
ruh it on bji$ t^^tj^ aa4 smih vA tbeu give it toaa- 
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otl^r (iog:--^ t^$ dpimal reime^ tq eat the bread, it 
is a strong proof that the other ^ms m^d ; on th€ coo* 
trary, should he e^ it^ yon m^f test »iliafied be was 
not so : thb is asserted, and generally obtains credit ; 
but I have never tried the experio^ent* 

1 would strongly recommend to my readers always 
to have their puj^ies^ wormed (which prevents a dog 
in this state from biting, as bdbre described), and 
whenever the hydrophobia n^kes hs appearance to- 
destroy the anvn(ial. If either man or beast has been 
bitten by a mad dog, I am of opinion, that the only 
way to prevent the effects so much to be dreaded, ia 
the immediate application of the lancet, all medi*- 
cines hitherto discovered having proved abovttve^ Asf 
to the Ormskirk medicine, it has deservedly fallen 
into disrepute ; and / have witnessed its absolute but 
dreadful inefficacy. 

SlioukI a dog be supposed to have been bitten by 
a naad dog, and certain proof be wanting of the ani« 
mal which bit him being mad, the case is very di^ 
Bgreeal:^; as the precise time fw taking eSeei has 
never be^ tK>r perfaapa ever will be, ascertained 9 
you Bdi^tttiefefore keep y«i(iir suqaected dog confined 
ic» ^aaoy aionths,, and still remain in uneertamty^ 

In closing this subject, I shall merely ob^ervv, that 
various medicines have been prescribed for the cure 
of this most dreadful disorder ; but as I am certain 
they are unavailing, I shall forbear enumerating 
them ; however, I am decidedly of opinion, that, by 
havio^ the bittea part Imm^diAtel; cut anj^ unction 
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Will be prevented; and of this I have seen some veiy 
striking and conclusive instances. 

The five curable madne^es are the following : 

1. Falling Madness f 

So called on account of its lying in the dc^'s head. 
This disease makes the animal reel and fall down, and 
is often mistaken for fits. To cure this disorder, 
take four ounces of the juice of briony, and the same 
quantity of the juice of peony, with four drachms of 
staves-acre pulverized : mix these together, and give 
it the dog with a drenching-horn. Also bleed him in 
tlie ears, and in the two veins tliat come down 
his shoulders. 

2. Sleeping Madness, 

In this disorder the dog appears very drowsy, and 
seems to wish to sleep continually, which is caused 
by little worms that are bred in the mouth of the 
stomach, from corrupt humours and vapours, the 
fumes of which ascend to the head : to cure which, 
take ^x ounces of the juice of wormwood, two ounces 
of the powder of hartshorn burnt, and. two drachms 
of agaric; mix all these together in a little white 
wine, and give k the ^animal with a drenching^ 
horn. 

3» Dttinb Madness. 
Tills disease lies in the blood, and causes the do^ 
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not to feed, but to hold hU mouth alw«'iyii wide open, 
frequently rubbing his feet against the sides of it, as 
if he had a bone in his throat. In order to cure, take 
the juice of black hellebore, the juice of spatula pu- 
trida, and of rue, of each four ounces ; strain them 
well, and add thereto two drachms of unprepared 
scammony, which, being mixed well together, give 
the dog with the instrument before mentioned, hold- 
ing his head up for 9ome time, lest he throw it out 
again; after which bleed him, by cutting two or 
three veins in his gums. 

4. Lank Aladness 

Is so called by reason of the dog's leanness and 
pining away. It is generally regarded as incurable* 
In discoursing with an ingenious medical friend on 
this subject, he observed, " Lank Madness is a very 
improper term for this disorder. I differ (said he) in 
opinion with most writers on this disease. They re* 
gard it as incurable, without at all considering the - 
nature of the complaint. I have had two dogs, the 
one a larg^ water spaniel, the other a springer, s|f* 
flicted with what is called lank madness. The water 
spaniel died ; I opened him, and found a large quan- 
tity of short thick worms both in the stomach and in- 
testines. — This disease attacked the springer a few 
weeks afterwards, when I gave him a purging dose, 
composed of fifteen grains of jalap, and three grains 
of calomel. It purged him, without, however, bijng- 
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Dg away any of the worms* — ^The following day I 
gave him two large table spoonfuls of linseed oil ; 
which not only purged him^ but brought away a large 
quantity of the worms before mentioned, some alive 
and some dead. Two days after, I gave him more 
oil : — in a few days, the dog began to eat, recovered 
very fiast, and got completely well/' 

5. Rheumatic or Slavering Madness. 

This disease occasions the dog's head to swell, and 
his eyes to appear yellow. He will also slaver and 
drivel at the mouth ; toxure which, take four ounces 
of the powder of the roots of polipody of the oak, six 
ounces of the juice of fennel T«ots, with the like 
quantity -of the roots of mistetoe, and four ounpes of 
tlie juice of ivy : let these all. be boiled together, and 
given to the dog as. hot as^he can tdkedt. 

The Distemper, 

As it, is called, is another grkvous disoirdcr, to 
\i^hidi young dogs seem as liable as children are to 
the ^mnH^pox, and which frequently proves fetal. In 
many cases, where the dog recovers, it will make him 
lame, in some part or other, the rest of his life. Many 
medicines are prescribed for it ; but the best advice 
that can be given on this head is to prevent the viru- 
lenee of the disease by diet. Whenever a young dog 
is fiiKtamed on high food, he is sure to have^he dis*- 
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temper very violently: what I mean by high food, is 
carrion, flesh, &c. Now, if your young dog is fed 
with potatoes and buttermilk, or skimmed' milk, or 
potatoes alone, weak broth, and such simple food, ancb - 
occasionally takes a small dose of sulphur; he will not 
suffer much from this disease, and require little or no 
medicine. Inoculation i3 a method highly to be re- 
cdmmended. You should physic your young dog 
with sulphur, and also bleed- him ; and then, if you 
can find a dog that [has the distemper (if favourably 
perhaps the better) take some of the infectious mu- 
cus from his nostrils, and place it with a rowel in 
your dog's neck, or through his lip, rubbing, at the 
same time, a little on his nose, and with afeather put- 
ting some up his nostrils ; in a day or two, give him 
about two table spoonfuls of castor oil. I hav6 not 
the smallest hesitation in recommending this method 
of inoculation, as I have seen it tried with success, 
though I never practise it myself. I have been very 
credibly informed that the cow-pock inoculation will 
prevent the distemper. But of all things, I am cer^ 
tain, from repeated trials, that nothing so much pre- 
vents the virulei^e and fatal effects of this disorder as 
feeding on simple food, and giving sulphur occasion- 
ally, ais above mentioned ; and this simple food too 
will make your dog sufficiently fat. 

" The remote cause of the Distemper is difficult 
to explain, rnir do the most careful dissections in 
every stage of the complaint ascertain more, than that 
there is a general inflammation (tf the mucous mem- 

f2 
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brane, but whether the true seat of the disease is con^ 
iined to that membrane, and all the other symptoms 
are the consequepces of it, or are real affections of 
other parts, is an undecided point, although it is cer- 
tain that its first appearance is by an inflammation of 
the pituitary membrane, and which is one of the most 
lasting as well as constant symptoms. That this in- 
flammation is given from the membrane of the nose 
to the upper part of the gullet and windpipe, is evi* 
dent by the swelling of the glands of the throat, the 
tenderness, and dry cough ; and that thb inflamma- 
tion extends thence to the same membrane of the 
stomach and intestines, is equally so, producing vo- 
miting, costiveness^ or purging." 

Difference between Hydrophobia and Distemper* 

Puppies are not so liable to madi^ess as fulUgrpwn 
dogs — ^the animal seldom drinks freely in the Dis- 
temper — ^in the Hydrophobia he never drinks, though 
he may perhaps make the attempt. One of the ipost 
distinguishing features however of the hydrophobia is, 
that the dog loses all recollection of places or persons, 
and will as soon bite his master as any other person : 
if not confined he will leave his home, and appears 
to be insensibly impelled to run forward while he is 
able — his mouth being open, and his tail projected 
about an inch from the rump, and the remainder of it 
hanging down. In the distemper a dog rftains his 
recollection, and manifests no disposition to jbite.— 
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Fit^, to which all young dogs are obnoxious, are mis- 
taken sometimes for the hydrophobia: the dog will 
turn round and lose his recollection ; but on the fit 
subsiding, the latter returns. 

It is curious to observe the pains which Mr. Thorn- 
hill has taken to describe the merits of Dr. Blaine^s 
tnedicine for the cure of the distemper. It might 
be suspected tliat these two gentlemen were intimate 
friends, and that the former had endeavoured to do 
the latter a kindness, in thus exerting his literary 
talents to sell the doctor's medicine. The inefficacy 
of Blaine^s medicine I have ooany times witnessed ; 
however, should the sportsman be inclined to m^ke 
trial of it, I believe it may be purchased in almost 
every market town, at the medicine venders. 

The nature of this disorder, like that of the by* 
drophobia, is not perfectly understood. The fol- 
lowing medicines, however, have been used with 
success: 

A table spoonful of Norris^s drops, in the same 
quantity of port wine, given oceasionally. 

One grain and a half of calomel, and five graioi 
of rhubarb, given every other day. 

Half an ounce of Jesuit's bark, the same quantity 
of dragon's blood, and also of gamboge, made into 
pills nearly the size of a hazel nut ; one to be given 
every other day. 

Great benefit also has been found from an ounce 
of Peruvian bark, in a glass of port wine, and given 
once a day. 
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Th^ preceding receipts are very good, I make no 
doubt; but I must honestly confess, I Imve found 
jT»ore benefit from the syrup of buckthorn than any 
other medicine. It is of such a nature as to operate 
as physic, at the same time that it administers^ in 
some measure, to the nourishment of the animal. 

I have known many pensons fond of giving castor 
oil, and, for aught I know, it may be a very good 
thing; but it is ten to one the dog throws it up agaia 
almost immediately : and this never happens with 
syrup of buckthorn* 

Before I close the present subject, I cannot for« 
hear describing the method adopted by my medical 
friei^d befbre mentioned, and by which he almost 
invariably cures his own dogs. He is a sp^^naaa; 
and though he has not mdde the diseases of dogs^ his 
particular study> yet the altention hei haa paid tp 
th€^,, during the practical experieoce of more than 
twenty years, renders his opinion highly respectaU^^: 
When jwuflrsfrpercehre the dog's illness, give hinr 
half an ounce of- 9»lt9% cK^olved in a tea-cup full of 
warn waAer^ in tb^moming ; and at night ten grains 
of compound powder of ipecacuanha, in a Uttte wami 
wntf^ a^cl: keep hiln in a warm plaoe. If you do 
not^ pereeiv^e hitn. get better in. two or three days, 
give hioK sixteen graioa of antiBEioBial powider, two 
grains of powdered fox-glove, mixed with conserve 
off noses sufficient fbr four bolusses : give him. one 
night and morning for two days, and on the third a 
tea-spoon full of powdered Peruvian bark three times 
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ill the course of the day, in a little milk. If the dis- 
temper still increases, a rowel in the neck) as near 
the head as possible, will be found of great service^ 
It should be kept running till the dog recovers^ whitb 
will be in the course of a few weeks, if he be kept 
warm and quiet. 

TZ>e Mange. 

This is perhaps the most disgraceful to the sports- 
man of any disease to which dogs are subject, as it 
frequently arises from their being half*starved at 
home, by which they are compelled to seek^ sus- 
tenance abroad, and thus feed on human excrements 
and the vilest rubbish* hi fact, this^ disorder origi- 
nates from negiect j ifc is- frequently caused by dirty 
kennels, foul water^, and filthiness^ in. general : and 
when once the mangie is contracted,, the infection 
will spread through) alL the dogs^ of the house, unkss 
great eace. is; taken to- ke^ them separate. This 
disease is of t^io hinds, one called die redy, the other 
the common^ m«»g0 ; the former of wliich^ is* most 
difhcult to cure, but not so infectious. The red 
mange majK be known fram the common by a reddish 
appearance, aa if the dog had been scalded : he i;viU 
also lose his- hair in a much shorter time : frequently 
too,, when you suppose the red.mange to be cured, it 
will re-appear. 

The mange deprives a dog, in a: great degree^ of 
his sense of snxeUing.; but is easily cuied on its first 
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appearance. However, dogs which have proper at- 
tention paid them will never be troubled witli this 
loathsome disease, unless one already affected by 
some means gets among them. 

The red mange may be cured (as also the common 
mange) by rubbing the dog well with mercurial oint- 
ment ; but great care must be taken to prevent the 
animal getting cold 3 as in that case you will most 
likely lose your dog. On the first appearance of the 
mange^ it may be cured by rubbing a very little on 
the afiected parts. A little powdered aloes should 
be mixed with the ointment to prevent the dog 
licking himself. 

The common mange may be cured by stone brim- 
stone, powdered fine, either in milk or mixed up with 
butter, and made into an ointment with bog's-Iard 
and a small quantity of oil of turpentine | with which 
rub the dog every day for a week. 

Anothbr. — Take large millet and sweet turnip 
roots, which boil in cow's urine till it is like broth ; 
rub your dog with it three or four times^ 

Another. — Sulphur, two ounces; aloes, two 
drachms ; mercurial ointment, two drachms ; hog's* 
lard, four ounces; all well mixed together: with 
which rub the animal more than once, should there 
be occasion. The aloes are intended merely to pre- 
vent the animal licking himself. 

Another.— One ounce of powdered hellebore, 
one drachm of white precipitate, and four ounces of 
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hog's-lard : rub the dog once every day for a week ; 
let bis kennel be kept clean, and fresh straw put in 
every other day. 

Another. — Take two ounces of fox-glove leaves, 
put them into a jug, and pour upon them a quart of 
boiling water: when cold, wash your dog; repeat 
the washing every other day. A few dressings will 
cure him. This is perhaps the best, and certainly 
the cleanest. 

The mange, like the itch in the human species, 
consists of animalcula, contained in the different 
small protuberances. If these are not completely 
destroyed, the disease will re-appear; hence the ne- 
cessity of repeating the dressing two or three times, 
even after the animal seems to be cured. 

Though I have mentioned mercurial ointment as 
a cure for the mange, which it most assuredly is; yet, 
on account of the danger attending it, I would recom- 
mend, in preference any of the other receipts, but 
most particularly the last. 

Dogs are sometimes afflicted with convulsions, 
which may be known by the following symptoms : 
The tongue hanging out of the animal's mouth, 
violent trembling in the legs, staggering, and falling. 
When these symptoms appear, the dog^s nose and 
tongue should be dipped in cold water, and he should 
be bled. 

I shall now proceed to give a list of disorders, &c. 
which are obvious at first view, with ^ methods of 
cure. 

W5 
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Fits, 

Bleed the dog, and rub him well wUb,a. fl^ stone,, 
or Fpugh pitece of woad, 

Th^M^grm, or Giddiness in IM Bfiod* 
BleediB^wiU besuffioiej^t^ 

Colds and Coughs, 
Sulphur^ cold dtown Unseed oil, and saltpetre^ of 
each one ounce j divide it into four doses, giving 
one every other- dfey^ and' a table-spoonful of honey 
daily. 

T^ Smb in the Ears, 

Boili twa. ounces of tha best shag tobacco, iq a 
qufurt of waten, until it becomes, a pint; into which: 
dip the dog's ears (being very hot) till the watw. 
reaches an. inch above the a0ected. part, and thedip*; 
ping should be repeated thrjee successive days. 

ANOTHBa floa THE SAME*— -One ounce of strong 
mercurial ointment^ and half an ounce of hogVlardy 
mixed tojgether. This should be well rubbed iti 
every third day, first washing the ears with soft soap 
and;warm w'aten 

Sore Ears. 

If the.di^'Si ears be scabby, by being torn in the 
hedges^ or otherwise, anoint them.wilb.the oilof bit«». 
ter almonds, which alone will be sufficient 3 but if> 
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they are sore within, then mis with the above tar 
and hog'd-Iard. 

Xhe Caaker in.tim Liptt 

Mblta lumpof altiin in- some watery with which 
rub the affected parts two or three times a-day. 

A Swelling in the Throat. 

Three pounds of mutton suet, one pound and A 
half of gum-elemi, and eleven ounces of common 
turpentine ; the gum and suet to be melted and 
strained, and the turpentine to be added while it is 
hot : anoint the affected part. 

Another for the same. — ^Wash the swelling 
with salt and vinegar-mixed, but not too strong, and 
then anoint it with oil of camomile. 

Films grotoing over the Eyes, 

. Let white vitriol, the size of a pea, be put into 
half a pint of spring water ; let it remain for one 
day, then soak a bit of fine cloth in the liquor, and 
bathe the dog's eyes ; immediately after, bathe them 
in spring water : this should he done twice a-day« 

Sprains in the Shoulder, or any Part except the 
Legs and Feet. 

Two ounces of spirit of wine, one ditto of turpen- 
tine, mixad well together, and vegetos mineral water 
very strong : to be applied before the fire. 
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For sprains in the Legs and Feet. 
A pint and a half of spirit of wine, three ounces 
of camphor, and a table spoonful of laudanum : to 
be well rubbed eight or ten times a-d»y before a fire. 

When wounded with Stakes, or to stop a violent 
Effusion of Blood. 
Cut the hair off about the wound, and wash it with 
warm vinegar; then rub the part gently with the 
following miiiture : — two ounces of the oil of spike^ 
and two ditto of the oil of swallows, mixed. Let the 
animal be muzzled when you apply it. 

A Flesh Wound. 

Cut off the hair from the wounded part; then 
take some fresh butter, and bum it in a pan ; while 
it is hot, dip a tent of lint into it, and place it in the 
hole of the wound : this should be repeated twice 
a-day, and the part washed with warm milk and 
water each time. 

To destroy Worms. 

One ounce of powder of tin, mixed with butter, 
divided into three doses, and one given every other 
day. 

Another for the same.— Two or three purges 
of aloes. 

Another.— As much arsenic as will lie on the 
top of a sharp«pointed penknife, mixed with, butter. 
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Another. — ^Take twenty grains of powdered jalap, 
three grains of calomel, and four grains of golden 
sulphur of antimony; mix them with a little butter 
or lard. Give him three of these doses, one every 
other mcMming. Thb is perhaps preferable to any 
of the preceding. 

For the Biteofa Vipers or other Venomom Creature. 

I am well aware that a great number of receipts 
have at different times been prescribed for curing 
the bite of the viper, &c., some of which, I am cer- 
tain, are ineffectual. I shall not therefore trouble 
my readers with enumerating them, but only men- 
tion one simple, though certain, remedy, which is 
nothing but sweet oil. Of this I have made repeated 
tiials, and can recommend it, without hesitation, as 
aninfoUible cure. When a dog has been bit by a 
viper, 8low*worm, &c. (and the animal's nose is the 
part nK>st likely to be bitten) the bitten part will 
immediately swell; and whenever the sportsman 
perceives this to be the case, he has only to rub it 
well with sweet oil (olive oil is the best). Should a 
considerable tinoe elapse before he is able to procure 
oil, and the poison have materially affected the dog, 
a spoonful of oil should be poured down his throat,, 
and the bitten part held over a charcoal fire while 
the oil is well rubbed in. It will seldom happep,. 
however, that any thing more will be necessary than 
a little common sweet oil rubbed well on the wound. 
It may not be amiss to observe, that olive oil and a 
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charcb$(lfiri3 (as^afoovei dksoribfijd) mil. cure dieispoits- 
mati himself^ ^uld he earejn unfortunately standiib 
need: of suchi at mmady* 

^^ One Williatn Oliver^, a vtiper^catcber, orBotii^ 
was^the firsit-iwAio dtaGaavenedithu admirable remedju 
On the 1st of June, 17369 in the presence of a great 
number of persons, he suffered himself to be bit by 
an old bkck viper (brought- by one of the company 
upon the wristand joint: of? the thumb of the right 
baddySOi that drops of: blood came out of the wound : 
he immediately felt a violent pain boA at the top 
of hia thumb and up his arm, even before the viper 
wiafiJootened from his hand; soon after he felt a 
pHinV resembling that of burning, trickle up his arm; 
in a few minutea, Ms- eyes began to look red and 
fiery^ and to water much; in less ttran an hour he 
perceived the venom to seize bis heart, with a.pitck^ 
ing^p^n, whieh wa$4ittaided:with faintness, shortness 
of breath, and cdd* sweats ; in a few minutes af^er 
this,, his belly b^an, to swell with great gripiogs, 
and pains in hisiback, which were attended with vo<^ 
mhings and.purgings : during the violence of these 
symptmns, his sight was gone for several minute^ 
but he could hear all the while. He^aid, that in hi& 
former experiments he had never deferred making 
use of histremedy longer than he percdved the effects^ 
of the venom reaching his heart; but this time, being 
willing to satisfythe company thoroughly^ and trust*- 
ingto the speedy effects . of his^ ren^edy, whidi was 
nothing more than olive oil> be fc^bore to apply-any 
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thiogy titt h^ found Uitistlf aKe«efltf^y ill; aad quite 
giddfi About an hour and a quarter aftor the. first 
of Msh being bit^ » ditfiof-disli of glowing cJiarooU 
weiibiDugfat in, and his ndked arm held, over it a$ 
neuD as he oould bear^ while hi8^1l«fe mbbed in the 
<m1 with belt hand, turninghis^mhncontiiiually rounds 
as if she would hare voasted: it over the^ coals: he 
said the poison soon abated^ but the shvelling did not 
diminish much. Most violent purgings and vomit« 
ings.soon ensued); and' his pulse becailie so low^. and 
so often interrupted) that it wa» thought proper to 
order him* a repetition ^6 coidial potions : he said ha 
was not sensible of any great relief fmm these ; but 
that a glass or two. of olive oil drank down, seemed 
to. give him ease. Continuing in this dangerous 
omiditton^ he was. put to bed, where his arm was 
again bathed over a pan of chanioal, and rubbed with 
dUve oil, heated in a ladle over the charcoal, by I>r^ 
Mortimer's direction, who was the physician that 
drew up the account. From this laat operation he 
dedared that he found immediate ease^as though I9 
some charm; he soon after fell into a profound 
sleep, and a&er about nine hours' sound rest, aM^aked 
about- six.' the next morning, andifound himself veiy 
well; but in the afternoon, on drinking some rum 
and strong beer, so as to be almost intoxicated, the 
dwelling returned, with much pain and cold sweats^ 
which abated soon^ on bathing the arm> as befbre> 
and wrapping itup in brown paper soaked.in.the oil. 
^^Sttdiaceth^efibcte.of the< viper's bitei yertits 
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flesh has long been celebrated as a noble mediekie* 
A broth, made by boiling one viper in a quart of 
water, till it comes to a pint, is the usual method m 
which it is given at present; and it is said to be a 
very powerful restorative in battered constitutions: 
the salt of vipers is also thought to exceed any other 
animal salt whatever, in giving vigour to the languid 
circulation, and promoting to.venery/' 

If the \'enom be takea internally it k perfectly 
innocent ; " the famous experiments that were tried 
by Rhedi and others, in the presence, of the grand 
duke of Tiiscany and his court, put this beyond any 
doubt whataocver. By these it appeared, that the 
serpent having once bilten, exhausted for that time 
the greatest part of the poison ;, and though the 
wound earned by it^ biting a second time was at* 
tended with some malignant symptoms, yet they 
were much milder than before. It appeared that 
the serpent, upon biting a sponge, or a piece of soft 
bre^d, and then biting a dog immediately after, did 
not inflict a wound more dangerous than the prick of 
a needle. It appeared, that the venom being eol^ 
leeted, and a needle dipped therein, this produced 
almost as painful effects as the tooth of the animal 
itself. But what caused the greatest surprise in the 
court was, the seeming rashness of one Tozzi, a viper- 
catcher, who, while the philosc^hers were giving 
elaborate lectures on the danger of the poison when 
taken internally, boldly desired a large quantity of it 
might be put together; and then,, with the utmost 



confidence, drank it off before them all. The cotut 
was struck with astonishment, and expected that the 
man would instantly fell dead 5 but they soon per* 
ccived their mibiake, and found, that taken in this 
manner, the poison was as harmless as water.** 

For the Bite of a Mad Dog. 
The best cure for this is hanging* However^ 
should the sportsman be disposed to try any remedy, 
let it be an immediate application of the lancet, and 
well securing the dog for a long time afterwards. I 
have expressed my thoughts on this subject, more at 
large, a few pages back, to which 1 therefore ntat 
the reader* 

Far the Bites of other Doge. 

Rab the parts with Friar's balsam, oil of of^aoum, 
and soap lineament. 

For a Dog wounded with ShoU 
Oil of turpentine, oil of camomile, and aqua vitjB, 
of each two ounces, mixed well together with half a 
pint of linseed oil. 

For the same. — Fresh goose-grease melted and 
strained through a sieve, spirit of wine and turpen- 
tine, of each an equal quantity, melted, strained 
clear and fine : the parts to be well anointed. 
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For sore Feet, stripping in the Feet, or ex(r acting 
Thorns. 

Stale urine, or salt and water, are frequently used ; 
but styptic tincture is preferable in every respect, as 
it will extract thorns, and enable the dog to hunt 
next morning. Alum water is a good thing to wash 
a dog's feet with, on account of its hardening them. 

To bring Hair upon a scalded Part. 

Calcine a piece of leather, and mix it with hog's- 
lard, with which rub the affected parts. Other re- 
fpeipts might be given, but this is much the best, as 
well as the most simple, and nothing better caa be 
used to make hair grow in general. 

To make a Dog Jim in his Coat, 

Brush him well with chalk, and give: hiia> two 
large table-spoonfuls of syrup of buckthorn, twice a 
week, for a fortnight. 

, AiiOTHEit FOR THB SAKCB.-*One pound of nttive 
sulphur, one quart of train oil, one pint of oil of 
turpentine, and two pounds of soft soap — Rub well 
with this four or five times in the course of' the 
summer. 

To destroy Fleas, Ticks, or Lice. 
Sweet oil ; or, four ounces of shag tobacco steeped 
in three quarts of water, and well rubbed in before a 
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tire; or, common soap and warm water madis into a 
strong lather, and left on the animal for a day; or, 
Scotch snuff rubbed all over him ; or, trooper^s oiat- 
Dient. And indeed many others miglit be enume. 
rated that would answer the purpose ; in hot weather, 
however, and if the dog have much hair (which b 
the case with setters and springers) it will be neces- 
sary to repeat the dressing very often. 

To recover the Sense of Smelling, 

Tw6 drachms of agaric, one scruple of sal gammae ; 
beat these into powder, and mix them well with sim- 
ple oxymel, making a pill as big as a nut ; cover it 
with butter, and force it down the dog*s throat, if he 
will not take it without that trouble. 

To cure Dogs that have taken Poisoriy Nox* 
Vomica, Sfc. 

Any thing that will cause instantaneous vomiting 
may perhaps have the desired eflfect ; and nothing is 
better than two or three grains of blue vitriol ; or 
common salt forced down his throat till lie vomits; 
and afterwards he should have the following purge 
given him: a table-spoon full of oil of JBnglish 
pilch, which should, be given him ip tlie morning 
fastjngi 

In the month of August, I8O99 some maticious, 
base-minded wretch gave nox-vomica to a very fine 
setter, belonging to the writer; and every means 
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were tried to save his life in vain j tlie poor animal 
expired apparently in the greatest agony. It is true, 
some short time had elapsed before it was discovered 
that the dog had taken poison. In the summer of 
the following year, a yard-dog belonging to a neigh- 
bour was served in the same manner, and every effort 
for his preservation proved abortive. I am tlierefore 
of opinion, that unless they get rid of the poison 
almost the minute it is taken, they will inevitably 
perish. If the poison has been given whole, that is, 
in a button, as it is called, wrapped in a piece of 
meat or other thing which the dog swallows, he may 
get rid of it by vomiting, if taken in time ; but if 
the nox-vomica has been grated or powdered, 1 
think there are no meani of lavlog hit life, if five 
minutes have elapied. 

Belli to be given a few Weeks before tJie Shooting 
Season. 
One pound of antimony, four ounces of sulphur, 
and a sufficient quantity of syrup of buckthorn to 
give it a proper consistence 5 divide into balls, each 
weighing seven drachms, and give one every second 
or third day. 

N. B. In the foregoing receipts, I have supposed 
a middle-sized dog; larger or smaller must be varied 
accordingly. 
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To dry up a Bitches Milk. 

Warm vinegar ; or, warm vinegar and brandy j 
with which bathe the teats well several times* 

Spaying Bitches, 
If you would spay your bitch, it should be done 
before she has ever had a litter of whelps ; and in 
performing the operation, the roots and strings of the 
veins should not be taken entirely away; as, if you 
do, it will injure her reins, and make her slow in 
running ever after. A bitch must never be spayed 
while she is proud, as her life would be in great dan* 
ger. For my own part, 1 would recommend neither 
spaying nor gelding, as these animals, thus reduced 
to the mutet' gender, soon become extremely fat, mi 
good for uutbing. 



LAWS RELATING TO DOGS. 

I WILL venture to assert, that the shooting sportsman 
would much sooper lose a liorse than a favourite dog; 
and in his estimation the crime of stealing the latter 
would be much greater; but the framers of the dog- 
laws thought otherwise, and thought justly— it is not 
death to (teal a dog, which is the case with horse- 
stealing. Notwithstanding, these animals are l^ally 
protected, and to a greater extent than many ima- 
gine. 
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It is provided by 10 Geo. III. c. 18, that if any 
person shall steal any dog or dogSy of any Mud or 
sort whatsoever^ not only from the owner, but from 
any person to whom such dog or dogs may have 
been entrusted ; or shall sell^ huy^ receive^ harbour^ 
detain^ or keep, any such dog or dogs, knoviring the 
flame to be stolen ; every such offender, being thereof 
convicted, on the oath of one witness, or oniiis own 
confession, before two justices, shall, for the first 
offence, forfeit a sum not exceeding thirty^ nor less 
than twenty f pounds, at the discretion of such two 
justices; together also with the charges previous to 
and attending such conviction, to be ascertained by 
the said justices. And if such penalty is not forth-r 
with paid, the offender shall be committed to the 
house of . correction, or common gaol, for a period 
not less than six, nor exceeding twelve^ calendar 
months, or until the said penalties and charges are 
paid. 

Should such person be convicted of a second 
offence, he shall forfeit a sum not exceeding Jlftyy 
nor less than thirty^ pounds, together with the ex- 
pence attending such conviction : in case of non- 
payment, to be committed to the house of correction 
or common gaol, for any time not exceeding eighteen; 
nor less than twelve^ months, or until the -fine shall 
be paid; one moiety of such penalty to the informer,' 
and the other to the poor of the parish, where the 
offence has been committed ; and such justices shall 
order the offender to be publicly whipped within ^ 
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three days after commitmenty in the town whereiB 
&uch gaol or house of correction shall be, between 
the, hours of twelve and one in the day time«-^This 
statute, in the act itself, is rery inaccurately worded; 
and would afford ample scope for the. quibbling abi* 
lities of the long-robed gentlemen. 

A justice of peace, upon information, may grant 
a wanant to search for any dog or dogs stolen as 
aforesaid; and in case either the dog or his skin 
shall be:found, the. said justice shall take and restore 
such dog or skin to its right owner, and the person 
in whose possession or custody such dog or skin wad 
found (such person being privy to the theft) shall be 
liable to the like penalties and punishment as are 
inflicted on persons convicted of stealing any dog or 
dqgs under this act. However, should any person 
think himself aggrieved by any thing done in pur-, 
suan^ of this act, he may appeal to the next general 
quarter sessions, within four days after the cause of 
complaint shall arkue, such appellant giving fourteen 
days' notice in writing of his intention to appeal ; 
and the justices at such sessions shall determine the 
appeal in a summary way, and award such costs as 
they think pro|)er; which determination shall be 
final.-— The last sentence of this paragraph appears 
ridiculous, where it says that (he appellant must 
gwe fourteen days' notice of his appeal, and yet that 
appeal must be made within four days after the 
catise of complamU The plain meaning, 1 should 
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suppose^ must be, that the notice of appeal must be 
made within four days after the cause of complaint. 
In order to elucidate the present subject, and show 
in what manner a lost dog may be recovered, I shall 
Insert the following case : 

M. 7* Geo. III.— On an action of trover and con- 
version for a setting dog, the plaintiff proved the dog 
to be his property, and that it was found at the de-* 
fendant's house twelve months after it had been lost* 
The defendant said, the dog strayed there casually ; 
and demanded twenty shillings for its keep for twenty 
weeks, before he would deliver it up. A verdict was 
given for the plaintiff, subject to the opinion of the 
court, whether this refusal amounted to a conversion 
of the dog. The counsel for the defendant declined 
arguing the question, and the plaintiff had judgment. 
Bl. Rep. 1117. 

Hence it would appear, that, if a dog strays into 
the habitation of any person, without a collar, he has 
no right to detain him, unless he does it (knowing the 
dog) with the intention of restoring him to his ownef: 
But, notwithstanding, dog-stealers frequently con- 
trive to elude the vigilance of the law, by conveying 
dogs to distant parts of the kingdom. 

With respect to mischievous or dangerous dogs- 
it is a public nuisance to suffer such to be at large and 
unmuzzled, to the, danger or annoyance of the neigh- 
bours or passengers; and the owner thereof may be 
indicted; and an action for damage will, in such 



C9i9»9 Ik flgfiijosl him* Such action, however, can- 
OPt be bcQi^iHt^ uftkss tk« owntr had notice <^ his 
havipg kU some peoson once bebro. 13 ModL 655. 
1 hi. iUjm. €M. Tbk is ebieiy meant of «Bae- 
tiffs, bttlUdogSy tod otfiar fbrooioiis iogi» 

An ao^D will alio He f^gabst a tmmtot keeping a 
4l>g aeomtaBed to bite akeep, pravided it cap be 
proved that the owner knar hiaa to be guilty at s^cb 
a pnctifie; and Ut haying miot votinded or killed a 
sheep is sufficient to conaddute it. 

If iiiMltberdog fall oa mioe, lam jusl;ificd ia beat- 
ingy and even ^ling, bin, if there be danger of bk 
materiaUjT injuring mine, aod I camiot save him in 
aay other way. 
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Every person, who shall keep any greyhound, 
hound, pointer, setting«»dog, spaniel, lurcher, or ter 
rier; or who shall keep two or more dogs, of what- 
ever deMriplioa or denomination the same iQay be, 
shall aiffuia% pay i^ven skiHings and sixpence 
Qa«b. 

Axd every perion, wbo shall iohabit aoy dwelling 
]\(Him aaiessed t^^ aay of the duties on inhabited 
hoitfei^ or on windows or lights, and shaii keep one 
dog a«d fio more, BOt being of the abo^tre description, 
4wl\ pay seven alttHifigi annually for such dog. 

G 
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However, I am of opinion, that if a game dog be 
kept merely as a guard to the liouse or premises, he 
wculd, according to the spirit of the act, be liable 
only to pay as such, that is, seven shillings ; and, if I 
am not mistaken, it has been legally so decided. 

The duty does not extend to dogs not six months 
old ; the proof of which to lie with the owner, on an 
appeal to the commissioners. 

: Persons 'Compounding for their hounds to be 
charged thirty-four pounds. 

It might perhaps, with some degree of propriety, 
be asserted, that the dog tax, all things considered^ 
w^s just and necessary ; it is sufficiently heavy cer- 
tainly ; yet the payment of no part of the public re- 
venue is more evaded : and, I am persuaded, that 
not more than half the dogs which come within the 
meaning of the act are paid for by the owners. 



THE BIRD. 

The particulars most important in the compara- 
tive anatomy of birds are these : — ^The heart is fur- 
nished with two cavities, and in the language of ana- 
jtomists is bilocular, and the general course of the cir- 
culation is carried on as in quadrupeds. The lungs 
are very large, affixed to the back part of the cavity 
of the breast, and have several external orifices, by 
which the air they contain is, at pleasure, communi- 
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cated to other parts of the frame. The throat, after 
passiDg down to a certain distance, dilates into a l^sge> 
memhraoeous bag, answering to the stomach in qua- 
drupeds; it is> called the crop, and iu great use is 
to soften the food taken into it, in order to prepare it 
for going into another lat;ge receptacle, termed tlie 
gizzard: this, which may be considered as a more 
powerful stomach than the ft^rmer, consists of two 
very strong mosclea, lined and covered with a strong 
tendinous coat, and furrowed on the inside : in this 
reservoir, the aliment is completely ground and re* 
duced to a pulp : in the predacious birds^ such as 
eagles, vultures, hawks, o^is, and some others, the 
gizzard is wanting ; the stomach being more allied 
to that of quadrupeds. 

T%e Grouse, 

The grouse is a bird which is found iu different parts 
of the globe, and of which there are various kinds. 
However, as this volume is intended not for the na« 
turalist, but the sportsman, it will be necessary to 
describe only those which breed in Great Britain, 
and that kind in particular, which is the general ob- 
ject of pursuit, and which is known by the name of 
red grouse^ or nu)or game. 

These birds are much larger than the partridge; 
the male weighing about nineteen ounces. The bill 
is t)lack, the irides hazel-cofoured, tlie throat red, 
the plumage on the head and neck a light tawny red. 

g2 
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eftch feather being mariieii wMi xeveral IramviH^ 
bar» of Mack; the back mm) aoapuktrs are a de^er 
red, and ob tlie middleof each fealbar is a laif^ faiaek 
^ot; the breast md belly are of a dall purplirii* 
brewn eoloiir, crossed wkk narraw dvdcy lines; the 
qafll feathers are i»Aji the laA ooasists of sixjfeeeM 
bhiek fearers, the four mUMlamott of which ar? 
barred wMi red; the tfai^ are a pale ted, obaoavelgp 
barred whh black; the legs and feet are dotbed 
down ta the elaws vvMi thick, soft, white and biowtt 
ieathers; * the outMr aod ioner toet are oonoected to 
the first jokit by a smatl tnembmne. flie female ie 
eaasidembiy less than the male, weighing only lUkeen 
ounces. Her cok)nrs in genera) ant less vivid, aoA 
she has more of the white and less qf dte fed featbcM 
than the male. 

The heathy and mouataiooasf^arts of the northern 
counties of England are in general stocked with these 
birdf ; but ibey abound in the H igMands 4>f Soptlaod^ 
and are very common in Wales. They feed oq nMMin« 
tam berries, and the tender teps of the heatb. 

Qiense fmirTery early in ttie spring, and (ike female 
lays fkNn eight to twehre or thirteen eggs, in a ^try 
simple nes^ formed on the gsoond. The yseung levre 
the nest atmo^ as aeon as hatched, aiAd oen^inne to 
follow the hen till the sereriky of the wioler sets in, 
idMa they unite in pajcks of twenty or tltir^ brace. 

* Thi^y sre the old birds only which ave thus feaidieied %» 
the claws^ thou^ it obtains, in sonie degree, ih the pauits. 
Grouse are called pou/Zt till they are a year old. 
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They contmue together in the gpreatett harmony till 
the approach of springs when they begin to feel the 
access of geniul desire; tlie mides view each other 
with a jealous eye, and furious battles are the conse- 
quence. 

The care^aod stratagem of the hen for the securi^ 
of the young arewonderfuL If she perceive a dog 
approaching her brood, she will throw henelf on the 
grouod directly before his nose, witli dreadful scream* 
iog, and manifest at Ibe same time an apparently evi- 
dent incapacity of flying. The dog eagerly pursues, 
et|)0ctiiig every momeat to catch her : but when she 
lias drafwa him a sufficient distance from her treasure, 
«he puts forth her powers^ and leaves her astonished 
l^ursuer tafoUow her— with his eyes* 

Oroutt-iliooting is very laboriouat and requires both 
judgement and experiencei particularly in mountains 
the sportsman is « stranger to. As the season is ge* 
iMially very bot» it becomes highly necessary to be 
clothed accordingly. The lighter the dress the bet- 
ter, taking care at tbe same time to let the garments 
next your skin chiefly consist of flannel A flannel 
sUrt and drawers are the best things that can be 
used for this purpose^ and ought, in fact, tp be con- 
sidered as indispensably necessary. Flannel, though 
so caipable of administering * warmth, is, notwith- 

* 1 am aware that the word administering is not perfectly 
philosophical though it will convey the meaning, in this 
place, perhaps the best. Tlie fact is, ^annel prevent! the beat 
of the body from escaping, or evaporating ; and though what 
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Standing, a bad conductor of heat ; and, therefore, if 
the sportsman habituates himself thus to wear it, he 
will experience no increase of heat in summer on 
that account ; at the same time it must be allowed, 
that nothing will so effectually absorb the moisture 
which arises from excessive perspiration, and conse- 
quently there can be no better prevention against 
taking cold. Some persons have an aversion to wear- 
ing flannel next the skin, and to such I would recom- 
mend calico (which is nearly of as much service), on 
account of its possessing a superior quality of absorp- 
tion. In hot weather, to walk among the heath till 
a violent perspiration ensues, and then to become 
stationary for a little time (which will undoubtedly 
sometimes be the case in grousc-shooting), is almo&t 
a sure method of taking a violent cold, if a linen shirt 
is worn next the skin ; to say nothing of the di»* 
agreeable sensation it excites, by sticking to one's back. 
Short boots, that lace close, but which are easy to 
the legs and feet, are to be recommended: for shoes, 
when you walk in the mountains, gather the tops of 
the heath, which will be very apt to rub the skin off 
your feet. It will be adviseable also to rub some 
tallow on your heels, the bottoms of your feet, and 
the knuckles of youf toes, before you go out in the 
morning, which will not only cause you to WTilk easy, 
but prevent that soreness otherwise consequent to a 

philosophers call a non-conductor of heat, yet hinders the 
body from becoming cold. For a further illustration of thi* 
subject eee Count Ruiuford's Essays. 
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hard day'? gronse^shootiog. It need scarcely be men- 
tioned that the brandy flask is a very necessary a|>- 
pendage: to the bottom of which should be attached 
a tin cup, which will enable the sportsman to allay 
his thirst by mixing water with his brandy; rinsing 
the mouth will perhaps be found occasionally to an- 
swer the desired purpose. But on no account drink 
cold water alone; the fatal consequences of which, 
when a person is in a great perspiration, are well 
known. 

There are some persons who take this diversion on 
horseback, which, of course, very much lessens the 
fatigue; and, for this purpose, galloways or ponies are 
generally used, so trained that they stand very stiil 
with the bridle laying on their backs, while the 
Sportsman takes aim and shoots. 
. For grouse-shooting it is very necessary to consult 
the barometer, as these birds can foresee the cliange 
of the weather, and shift their ground accordingly. 
When from the fall of the glass you expect bad wea^ 
xhety the birds will generally be found about midway 
on the hills; and in case of very bad weather, the huts 
gf the mountains are the places they resort to: but 
in fine weather they will be found near the tops. K 
in the morning you find them high, and in the even- 
ing low, bad weather may he expected, except it is 
for water they have descended, which is often the 
case; but of this the s]x>rtsman must form an opi- 
nion for himself. 

These birds go to water immediately after their 
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inofMi^g Sighif which Is the pttip^t- time to be^!n the 
day's dtvcfsivn ; irom thai tiln^ tiH th« extreme beat 
of tl)€ (hiy eorhtB oh (ithkh k gcverally tCfwietii twck« 
o*clock^ good apoft niay be chUined; ft» altafrotn 
three (HI 50n«4iet. Shmiid the sportsman^ however^ 
be inclined to licnt for gjAne i» the de&d tktae of tiie 
day (tvlwch re from abodt haif past eleven till thr«e) 
let him bne careful to hunt all the deep roots he mefets 
withy as grouse Frequently creep ia tbefte to shelto 
tliemselves from the excessive heat of the sun; at 
this time) ab^ they may frofnendy be found in iA4>3sy 
p)acai4 

In this diversiimii b» cm-efnl to g!v« yMr dogs thi 
wit}d> «id ateo to try the sid^ of the moiSfitBini which 
are mm shei^enid : if k blom beidy you wiU be osr* 
tain to find the birds whtTe thi bei& it loiignit) sod 
vvhen this u n f wtwi ateiy happens to bci the cttn^ gr jiise 
grnei^ftlly takt hmg fligbtS| ind tbeta, to^mrBt0Fih% 
nlost part dokm^ the wM^ wbidh is the reij f^Mtt 
of what most other ^mte affe kiMntn td dd. ~ Thtfi« 
are other disagtveable eircmmtime^s ftttending a high 
whidy sudi m a diffietihy in keeping th<d (bwllng*- 
pt^ce fttMdyi the flash 6f the pufr bkf^ing Into the 
shooter's l«t*e; it 3iM nft^efi the ^y^stftttjff, and ren- 
ders wsikrni^ tvty irksomeb ^ ^ 

On finiKng a piofc of gro«9e^ tlie old <^oeh is gdn6. 
rslly th« fif^t that infth^ his appe^rmn<Hft> fend the fff^t 
to take mng : if Jie bM fic« been iMtSh di^lffbed^ he 

• Thit is, hot agsiinst thfc wind. 










^^ 
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wsi\ run out before ike dogft, mMng ^iihHcki^ ime, 
wad Vf'M^fmpet^j get up and challenge^ without 
Memiiif to testify toy sympioiiii ef Urn £er Uawelfi 
' but by this be mum ihe he» «Bd pouki^ whkb'im- 
inediiRely begk) to run an<f tepetale. The ben ge- 
Bcmlly runs as flir «s she can from you^ la order to 
dmir ymtr attamieD from the pb«Its; and, if the 
imulti are strong enough to shift for thettiselves, die 
will TOtnetinies make off altogether^ in which case 
good diversion will generally follow* The main ob- 
ject, however, sbouU be to kill the old cock» which 
will aiost likely enable you to pick up the j^Miog 
9aei6, oue after another, as in the begiiwing of the 
iieason they lie very cloae^ and particulaiiy after bear* 
tag fhe report ot a gun, which terrifies them to such 
a degree, that you any sometiines take them ttp with 
your hand from under the dog*s nose. When tkii 
liappens, the ground cannot be beaten too carefully. 
if lilt night j4iould have been wet previous to the 
fik}f of shooting, gpoase will not lie. They will erect 
- their heads and run ; and the only chance the sports^ 
man has of getting within shot is to run also; wMch 
is certainly not to be recommended, as it will spoil 
ym» dogs ; for^ sedng you run, they will do the same : 
yM innst keep your eye on the birds too while tliey 
are running, which renders you liable to fall, and 
bend your gun> and various other disagreeable tnci^ 
40MS. Whenever the birds are liclrfe, a brown dog 
is prefomble to aU others, and for reasons which have 
been a^'gned before. 

G 5 
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Of all shooting, none is so laborious, either for 
man or dog, as that of grouse; the sportsman ought^ 
therefore, to be provided with plenty of dogs ; and 
one brace of good ones at a time will be found suffi* 
cient to be properly attended to. Three brace of 
dogs are quite sufiBcient ; and indeed two brace, pro- 
perly managed, will be found to afford plenty of di* 
version. By allowing your first couple of dogs to 
hunt only half the day, they will be sufficiently re- 
freshed to hunt the next morning. 

Burning heath on the nK)untains, as it is done 
chiefly in the spring, is very destructive to grouse : for 
by this means numbers of nests are destroyed. There 
is an act of parliament against it ; yet the practice is 
winked at, on account of the benefit derived there*- 
from by the owner of the mountain. The burnt 
heath manures the ground, and causes grass to spring; 
Care, however, should be taken in burning ; as, in a 
dry season, seconded by a high wind, it has not only 
set the mountain in a blaze, but communicated the 
flames to several adjoining woods :— ^ circumstance 
of this description happened a few years aga 

Grouse are very difficult to be netted, owing to the 
straggling manner in which they lie, and their scat- 
tering on the approach of the sportsman, or the least 
noise. Two or three brace are the most that can be 
taken in this way, and very seldoni so many. 

With respect to black grouse^ or, as they are called 
in Scotland, black cocks or black gamcj they are 
found on the edges of the moors, and the old cock 
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will frequently be some way in on the mountains. 
They lie as close as they can to stubble fields, where 
fliey frequently feed. They perch occasionally on 
jrails^and trees, and in this situation will often suffer 
the sportsman to approach within gun-shot. The 
pock weighs about four pounds, and is much larger 
than the hen. When served up to table, the flesh on 
the breast is brown for a quarter of an inch, and be- 
neath delicately white. 

As it frequently happens that grouse are sent to 
great distances after being killed, and in hot weather 
too, it is with great difficulty they are kept sweet. 
Thornhill advises the following method for this pur- 
pose, and asserts that it is the best hitherto discovered; 
I shall give it in this gentleman's own language: " If 
you wish to send your game to any distance, never 
draw it, particularly a grouse, that is, do not follow tlie 
usual directions of taking out the entrails. The best 
mode is not to pack them till they are perfectly dry : 
first of all procure bladders, and put a brace or more 
in one, if the bladder will contain them ; tie the blad- 
der tight round the neck, and seal it with sealing-wax 
to prevent the air from getting in : and in that state, 
if they are put into boxes, they will keep for three 
weeks if required.'* This may be a good method, 
and I am inclined to believe it is ; but the method 
used by many is that of putting a little heath in the 
bottom of the box, and wrapping the birds separately 
in paper^ and this too without having them drawn. 
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The Partridge^ 
Th« |)eifHi% is i!i bird well kHoMi iiH ttitf Ih^ 

ffiaite, as Wdl itt tb« At)z6n i^gldlis tteAt the {yotes, )l§ 
th6 hiWilftf tttedts 6f the equah>r. Wheteiw it W* 
f»d«!i, ft aeems to )adApl ittelf to the tktv^ bf the elU 
fflHte. In G^eehlatid, this pa.ftt\6ge h btotrfi \h suffi^ 
mer; but as soon as the icy wintef sett hi, its tyutWMtf 
plimMge &ssjUft>€*i the coterut of the ittifcfWs &mong 
tvhich it 9^» kd f(^o4, flnd it beeotfied ekrthed with 
a \tftftn dmvft hew&atlK Thi« tfie latter defeficfe it 
frtjiti the extfcttie toW, mid the former pfe^tit* its 
being so e^sfly <eeti by itt eri^ies. TTittffe <rf Bata*. 
fconda tte tettgef leggirt, wtitlKStf ifter of toot, Abi 
th(5e»e the hi^tst rotte Aftd pnredpiees to fesitle lei. 
PM-tTidges, however, nil «gt*ee in one getretalchjittie-- 
ttf, rf being hfttfiOdenitHy *W!tted to tencry, airf if 
\ve ^tit to credit softie tvrttef, eten to an unui^ttiral de- 
gree; teftaitl it h th«t tlie eoek bird will inrtsue the 
hefi to the tie^, awd bteak her egg§ rather than hot 
indulge his itieliitAttoOs. 

The parttidge is of a eowfertUydiiporftiofi, feaHTdl^ 
simple, and easily deceited or beguiled with fliatiy de* 
vices, ptirtteolarty that of beldg driven itito a twtitrel 
net, by whleh poachens seldom mi^ taking the #hole 
cotey at otree. 

The^ blttli, iti getjerai, pair about the seeohd 
week bi fVbm^, btrt iti this rtstpeti they afre thteh 
influenced by the weather; as, in a mild season, they 



ftW^bte itt ntimbi^rt^ whiiAi by speVMaett tt^ crfM 

Their Mst cOMists «yf A fbw btadtt of ^tli«i^ gtm 
Md haift^ ^smiifttifcted whhmit fti^ Md chiefly feMd 
itt leom-fiddi, amongst dhttvj long gm^ or ia tty6 
bottoms of heAgtB. Theft b M itiHMie^ related^ ill 
th« Adimftl Bid^phy, of a partridge, in the year 
17^89 forming htr ntvt, and hatching dtxteeo eggd, 
^thtt^i of n pMettd mk ti^^ 00 a form ealKid 
JUoh HMj In Ewex, betoogiMg to Cdouel Hawk«r. 
Wfe *rt toW Hwrt ^ett th* brood were featchcd) they 
iw^raitabted dowft the JbOrt and roo^ boughs, which 
gtfcw out all fOtitid from the truok of ih* twe^ and 
^CIKjhfed the ground ifa safiety ! 

The female lays ffotn thirteen fo twenty egg», Mi 
^omttimes more, about the site of a pigeon's^ but 
mat^ Obttis^, and of a greyish colour. The period of 
♦htobation is thrte weeks ; and so dosely do xhty sit 
Oh their eggs, particularly whtn oear hatching, that 
frcqti^m rnstances have occttrted ^ partridges being 
cut in two by a scythe. 

The great hatch is about the ft^ ten daysin #mie, 
ami the earKest birds begin to fly towards the latt«ir 
end of thM month. Should a partddge^s t^^t be dt^ 
$m>yed, sAic generally lap again ; and this biDOd, 
which is termed by sportstnen clackii^gj h not gtt^ie 
till October. Tlicse birds are always weak, and are 
frequently dcrtroyed by the rigours of wiift^. 
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The youtig brood are able ^o run as $000 as tfiey 
are hatched ; aod are iodeed soqietimes seen carrying 
part of their shell. The parents lead them immedi^ 
ately to ant-hills, the eggs of which insects consti* 
tute at fir^ their principal food. The excellence of 
this food for young partridge may be ascertained by 
those bred up under a hen, which, if properly sup^ 
plied with it^ seldom fail of arriving at maturity* 

Tlie a&ction of these birds for their young is pc; 
culiarly interesting.^ Both the cock and hen lead 
them out to feed, point out proper places for finding 
food, as well as teach them the method, by scratching 
the earth with their feet, after the manner of a do- 
mestic hen : they cover them also in the same man^^ 
ner with their wings, and from this situation they are 
not easily roused: if, however, they are disturbed, 
tnuch confusion ensues. The cock, by a peculiar cry 
of distress, is the first to give the alarm, at the same 
time throwing himself apparently in the danger, in 
order 'to give his companion an opportunity of con- 
ducting her brood to a place of safety, while Iw, by 
his fluttering along the ground, and exhibhing every 
appearance of debility, endeavours to. mislead the 
enemy.-— Mr. Markwick relates, that as he was once 
hunting with a young pointer, the dog ran on a brood 
of very small partridges. The old bird uttered the 
most piercing cry, fluttered, luing down her wings, 
and tumbled along just before the dog's nose, till sh/e 
had drawn him to a considerable distance, when she 
took wing and flew farther off, but not out of the fit^d. 
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Oo this the dog returned nearly to the place where 
the young ones lay concealed in the grass ; which the 
old bird no sooner perceived than she flew backhand 
tumbled just before the dog's nose, and i^ain'actti 
the same part, tumbling and rolling before him, till 
she drew off his attention from her brood, and thus 
succeeded in preserving them. 

The partridge when reared by the hand soon ne- 
glects those who have the care of it; and, on its full 
growth, generally estranges itself altogether from the 
house where it was bred. Among the very few in- 
stances of the partridge remaining tame was that •f 
one reared by the Rev. Mr. Bird. This, after its full 
growth, attended the parlour at breakfost and other 
times, received food from any hand that gave it, and 
stretched itself before the fire, the warmth of which 
it seemed much to enjoy. It was at length destroyed 
by a cat. 

Partridges are not equally abundant every year, as 
their number depends much upon the weather, not 
'-only during incubation, but also from the time they 
are hatched till they become strong and have plenty 
of feathers. If it is very wet while they are sitting, 
it is very apt to chill the eggs, and then they perish; 
and often when the young ones leave the shell, the 
cold or rain benumbs them (as they are at this time 
both weak and tender) and they die. But if the 
montlis of June and July are dry, ypu may expect an 
abundance. It is certainly a mistaken notion that in 
a very dry season youtig partridges are lost by faUii^ 
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int^ the cf6viote of tile gnoiHkl caused by the hcfat ; as 
Ae 6«i6cm GanncfC be too diy for tfae^. 

The cjbdc fartridgc iVeighs tfaout fourteen o^tAices^ 
tbe fata twidve* Wbik Ihcy are young and tketr 
(tlullUH^e ift not ODfupimey they may be dtstingwabed 
Mm the old onoB by tke fif^ feiMlief df tbe wing, 
which terminates in a fcitA KIdo a lancet; Whereas in 
tfaose which kre not of the iaat brood, this feather is 
mund aK the extremity] but thb distioctioB osaaes ^ 
ttr the tint nmdtingi^^^lsD, the bill of the yomg 
bird h browAy while that of iht oM one is a bhiish 
whitt; the legs of the old one are grey, those of tbe 
young, ydlow* When th«y become gaimt (or as 
tatmod by spoitsmen Macfc tfiUs) the cock id getra- 
ni may be distinguirfied by the bey featfaen en his 
brelMt, forfAitig a sott of borse-sfaen^ Tfaie, however, 
is fay no means n certain rule^ Mr. Montagu informs 
us, that happening to kill nine birds one day, with 
yerf little variation as to the bay marks on tlie breast, 
he watt induced to open them all, and diseovered diat 
fiv^ of them \^te femnles. On carefully examidiiig 
tbt plumage, he ibund that the mal^ could ot^y be 
known by the ^uperiisr. brightness of cblour about tiie 
head) whid), after the first or second year, seems the 
ottly certain nMifc or distinction, Tbe truth of Mr. 
Moimigu's as8ertk>iis the compiler has witneswd in a 
sitnilaf wiay ; and ^erefore is not inclined to credit 
the aocoum of Mr» ThomiiiH, although he roundly 
asserts this aK a ciertaio disttnetion* lu the tast^-meti- 
rolled ^mkmati's l^oodng ttk^ctorj^ when speak- 
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ing 6f the firM: fctoA«(» In the #iftgaf th^ youttg birds 
terwmrtrting like a laneeff, be ddds, " thJs remains dfily 
until the ftr^ tfK)!iftiTftg, Md irt those bird^ trhkh am 
not of the j^r^t brood, thfe feather w r^nd at the <5^- 
tnt mtty.'*— But it would be an endless t«k to entidie* 
rate tlie tttOfs with whieh thfe book aboumb. 

Pbinters a£>d i^etters are used for shootlttg partfidgei ; 
and the lafler, the C6tf*piler iJ of oplr^ion^ ate prefef* 
afele iti a i*o«gh cotffttry, or ivbere birds are seariee ; 
bat the pointcrr b perhaps eqmal to the getfet wbtvt 
game is very ptentiftilj mi In nti open cowtitry; and 
in this t&ie two staunch dogs are fuHy sufficieftt, and 
as tmtth as the spor tdftian will be able to inanagie wttii 
iucce». "f he best tttne for this amusemetit is ffi^im 
two houn after son^rtsd until twelfe o'icloek; and 
from half pasf two or thfea o'clock uatit it is d«r1r« 
When the weather k vetf Atf, espeoialfy at th« bUM 
gltttikfg <A the MMKm^ as «om as the sun treeomes 
strong the s<:mt ^ivAs (to use the spdrtsifia^'s ptmee) 
imd the dog'i aMIletos aad catmtng are pttt to tiM test 
to no ptn'pose. Iti tlie middte of the day partfUlifea 
cease to feed or ran, and generally plaee themselves 
by the side of sortie sumiy hank in order to bask« 

In genera! they have their separate feeding and 
steeping places 5 bnt It frequcntfy Imppens tlittt they 
remain all day or afl night wtefc they fed the p^^ced*- 
ing evening or morning 5 yet it nittch ofteftcr hap^ns 
that they change their ground. At day-break, they 
colly and, When collected^ generafly ttdte their ^ght 
to the stubbles, which ^ high smd thick enoug^^o 
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aflTord them shelter, will most likely induce them to 
remain there till disturbed : however, in dry weather 
in particular, they are frequently to be found at this 
time among potatoes. After feeding in the evening, 
they again caUy and fly to the place where they in- 
tend to remain for the night. When they are call* 
ingy they seldom lie well, or, in other words, will not 
permit the sportsman to approach within gun-shot. 

Thornhill aays— •" It is very singular that sportsmen 
find one- third of csich covey of partridges to be cocks; 
4t the time therefore of breeding they contend greatly 
with each other for the hens." I suppose this gen- 
t}en)an must mean two-thirds are found to be cocks.. 
Certain it isj that frequently more male than female 
1>irds are found in a covey; and when this happens 
to be the case at pairing time^ battles among the 
youi^ cocks will undoubtedly ensue. 
• The cocks nnay be easily destroyed by netting the 
tovies at the beginning of the season^ and then kill* 
ing themi so as to leave no more cocks than hens. 
Thornhill says, there should be fewer cocks than hens 
left, and adds, that the hen will be certain to find a 
cock ; however, he should have recollected that par- 
tridges are birds that pair, and that at that season one 
cock does not associate with two hens : it is there- 
fore ridiculous to give directions to leave fewer cocks 
thaiv hens, and then to say that every hen will be sure 
to find a cock. The compiler is of opinion that the old 
c6ck, in particular, should be destroyed, as, where old 
Jbirds are left, they will at.pairing time drive off tb^ 
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young ones, and prevent their breeding near the same 
spot. 



The Pheasant 

The pheasant is a foreign bird, and was brought 
into Europe from the banks of the Phasis, a river of 
Colchis^ in Asia Minor, whence tlie name which it 
still retains. 

Nothing can satisfy the eye with a greater variety 
and richness of ornament than this beautiful creature/ 
The iris of the eye is yellow, and the eyes themselves 
are surrounded with a scarlet colour, sprinkled with 
small specks of black. On the fore part of the heact 
there are blackish feathers, mixed with a shining pur- 
ple. The top of the head, and the upper part of th^ 
neck, are tinged with a darkish green that shines Iik< 
silk. In some, the top of the head is of a shining 
blue, and the head itself, as well as the upper part of 
the neck, appears sometimes blue ajfid sometimes 
green, as it is differently placed to the eye of the 
spectator. The feathers of the breast, the shoulders, 
the middle of the back, and the sides under the 
wings, have a blackish ground, with edges tinged of 
an exquisite colour, which appears sometimes black 
and sometimes purple, according to the different 
situations in which it is seen ; under the purple there . 
is a transverse streak of a gold colour. The tail, 
from the middle fcatliers to the root, is abput 1& 
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indies long ; the kgs, tiie feet, and the toes, are of 
the colour of hotn : there are black spurs on the 
legs, shorter than those of the common farm-yard 
cock, and a membrane that connects two of the toes 
together ; the female is not ne«r so beautiful as the 
male. 

If we except 4he peacock, the pheasant ib perhtps 
tbe m<«t bftHiitiful of all the feathered tribe, as well 
for the vivid colour of its plumes^ as for their happy 
mixture and variety. It is far beyond the power of 
ibe pencil to draw any thing so glossy, so bright| or 
points so finely blending ioto each other. A»d, 
tboQgb so beautifttl to the eye, this bird is not les» 
delicate when served up to table. Its flesh U con- 
sidered at the greatest daif)ty } and when the physi- 
cians of oU spoke of the wholesomenessofany viandii 
they made their conn^Mirison with the flesh of the 
pheasant. 

This bind) though taicen from its native warm re- 
Ireftts, where the woods lupply variety of food, and 
the warm nm suits its tender constitution, has stIU 
continued its attachmemt to native freedom ; and, as 
if disdaining the protection of m«n, bos left him, to 
take shelter in the remotest foresits, where it feeds 
upon acorns, ai)d the scanty produce of our chill* 
ing climrfte. Great paioF, however, are taken by 
the owners of parks and n»aiK)rs, for the preserva<tion 
of this beautiful bird ; but, ootwitiistaiMiing all 
precaution, they frequently stray from preserved 
covers-^never to return ; to say nothing of tlie do 
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predatipfis of tUe poachers. A spirit of irWIepeiKlence 
saems to ad^iKl the pheasfiat even in ^ptivitj !-«i4n 
m wild state, «lie ben pheawnt lays fraoi fifteen to 
^'^'f^oty ejgs; but whea domesticated seldom more 
than teiu Abo, wbeo at Ubeitjr, she haliches juut 
rtaffs her brood wiHi patiene^ rigiiaiice, aad eoMrage ; 
but^ when kept tame, she never stts well (jstnd fre*- 
^eoitlj mil not sit at all), se that a domestic ben is 
generalfy sobstilnted on such oocasioos ; nor when 
in captiv^ does she seem to be oonscious of tiic ne-t 
cessity of lamling her young to their food, and the 
brood would quickly perish if left solely to heg pro- 
tection. This bird, therefore, seems better Iteft at 
krge, as i|s fecundity is sufficient to stock the forest, 
its elegant pkunage adonis it, aad its flesh retinns a 
higher flavour from its unlimked ireedoou 

Pheasants do not pair lUce partridges ; tiie coek is 
v€fry salacious, and is sufficient for a number of bans. 
OccasipnaHy, however, they seem to pair, as the male 
and female are sometimes observed to stray from the 
preser¥es, and breed in some distant ^ituatioo. They 
are much attached to thickets and wxxidi;, u4icre the 
gra3s is very long | but they fraquenttky beeed also In 
clover fields. They form their nests on the ground, 
much in the same manner as the partridge ; and their 
eggs are smaller than riiose of a domestic hen. In 
mowing clover near the woods frequented by these 
birds, the destruction of their ^gs is iHMnetimes very 
great : gamekeepers, therefore, should be carcfiii. to 
drive them from clover fii^lds as woa as tliey begin 
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to lay, until their haunt is broken^ and they retire 
into the corn, or some place more secure. The 
young ones, like partridges, follow the mother as sooa 
as they have broken the shell ; and they remain 
amongst the stubbles, and in the bottoms of hedges, 
for some time after the corn is ripe, if they are un- 
disturbed ; in case of the contrary, they then syei>k 
the covers, whence they issue morning and eveningto 
feed as long as food is to be found among the stub« 
Wes 5 when corn no longer remains, they feed oa 
acorns and the wild berries of the woods. 

Pheasant-shooting is very laborious, and requires 
the sportsman to be properly equipped for a. cover ; 
and in my opinion strong woollbn cloth gaiters are 
preferable to leather, as, in wet weather, the latter 
are very uncomfortable, and the former are a suffi- 
cient guard against the briars, &c« 

If the night before you shoot be wet, the droppings 
of the trees will compel the plieasants to quit the 
woods; and in this case the hedge-rows and furze 
covers should be tried very carefully, and good sport 
will most likely be obtained. This bird is much 
attached to almost all sorts of covers, especially,^ 
the sides of pits where alder trees are growing. 

Of all dogs, none are so good ibr this sport as tlie 
setter (see the article Skiter). But nothing can b<? 
inore ridiculous than to use belU in this diversion, 
since, most undoubtedly, as little noise as possible 
should be made. Pointers are frequently too tender 
to follow this bird through the brambles^ which is 
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not the case with a good setter ; but care should be 
taken never to let them range out of gun-shot. The 
small springing spaniel is frequently used in pheasant 
shooting, and may answer tolerably well in the be- 
ginning of the season, or where the birds have not 
been much disturbed; but they are by no means 
equal to the setter. The springer is too noisy for 
this diversion ; whereas a pheasant, when found by 
a setter, will frequently, instead of going off, rise 
into a tree and challenge^* which rarely hapj^ens with 
the former. 

In hedge- rows, pheasants lie remarkably well ; and 
in this case a pointer or setter will of course make k 
very steady point, and you must perhaps shake the 
bush before the bird will rise; but it is different in 
covers, where these birds frequently run h consider- 
able distance, and it becomes necessary to encourage 
your dog to push thfe pheasant ; though one a little 
used to this sport will need no encouragement. A 
springer may perhaps push a pheasant quicker than 
a setter; but unless the former is trained to a degree 
of perfection not very common, he will be attended 
with ten times the trouble of the latter, and the 
birds will be more liable to rise out of gun-^shot. 

Springers are used by many persons for this diver- 
sion; but are certainly much less so at present than 
they were some years back. Sportsmen, like others, 
have their whims, and I have seen springei-s used for 
partridge-shooting. 

• Make a chuckling noise. 
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The H^oodcQck. 



TU9 biff} has % Ipog, slw(kr, Mraigbt WL Tbe 
oo&trils are liq^r, aimI )pdgf4 m a /aiYQw, Tb^ 
b^d is eMir^ CQv#r«d w^i fc«^s9,» Thf i«i^ 
l)»Ye £(>ur toeiif t))e biod o^e of which is vtisf «iKvrt> 
wdooosistsafsevwdjaipts^ The feiqi»l« w^iodoKiJk 
mag be dis)i^ogtti»bDd foQm 4be jkm4q by « q^HK^ 
stripe of white along the lower part of the exterior 
veil of the outermost farther of the wing. The 
same part in the ovtomost feather of the WfA^ h 
elegaotly oM regularly spotted with black mi vei^ 
dish white* In the bastard wing of both is a smalls 
poitttedi «iarrow feather, v^ry eJwtic^ aud m«cb 
sougb^ after by paipters, as it Jwatt^ 4 @ood popciiU 

The woQdqock» duriog suoina^r, is w iahabii<»At 
of Norway^ Sweden, JUptejad, aw} vtb^r wr^bera 
covptriesy where it breedn^ fiwi wbeo wi^iter ap- 
proacAi^i ^ severe frosts of those ^prUicurn latitudes^ 
hy deftiy'wg it of food^ ibrci^ it southward to mUdier 
cikmi^s. These birds aitrlv^ ia Gjc^ Bri^ in 
flocks; soQve of timm i,n October, but opt m gre^t 
Auwbers till November ml Docewhetrt tliougb they 
are sopaetirpes seen as early as Septeflfiber, Tbey 
generally take advantage of the nighti beiqg seWQW 
seen to come before sun» set. The tUKie of thfur ar* 
rival depends much upon the preyaiUpg wiuds; tt>ey 
are unable to struggle with the boi^tei:ous gales of the 
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northern ocean, and therefore they wait for the ad- 
vantage of a fafourable wind. When they have had 
bad weather to encounter on their passage, they are 
frequently so much exhausted on their arrival as to 
suffer themselves to be seized by the hand. In very 
stormy weather, we are told, they occasionally take 
refuge in the rigging of vessels at sea, and that num- 
bers are frequently lost in their passage. 

They feed on wortns and insects, which they search 
for, with their long bills, in soft ground and moist 
woods, feeding and flying principally in the night. 
They go out in the evening, and generally return in 
the same direction, or through the same glades, to 
their day-retreat. 

The greater part of them leave this countiy abput 
the latter end of February or the beginning of March, 
always pairing before they set out ; and at this time, 
may be sometimes heard to utter a little piping noise. 
They retire to the coast, and, if the wind be favour- 
able, set out immediately ; but if contrary, they are 
often detained for some time, and thus afford good 
diversion to those sportsmen who reside near the sea. 
The instant, however, a fair wind springs up^they 
embrace the opportunity^ and where the sportsman 
has seen hundreds in one day, he will not find even 
a single bird the next. 

Very few of them remain in England during the 
summer; though instances of this kind occasionally 
happen, and the female has been known to make a 
ne^t and lay eggs. But even these instances have 

u 
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mo^t lively arisen from the bjrds havipg been so 
woiioded by the sportsj^n in ihf^ wii^tf r, aa to ]^ 
4i9^bVld from l^ing tbeir hmg jwmey in cy^ipag. 
Th^y Wild thisir nests oe t^ gpo^nd, genei^lly M 
tli9 root of some tree^ and lay loi^ of five eg^ about 
th» sifi^ of those of a pigeon, of a rusty c(4our, aod 
marked witii b^own spots* Tbfy ^Ve repijadc^ljr 
tame during incubatipa: A perspn who disfovered a 
wopdioopk on its nest, often stood over, an4 e^en 
stroked it; notwithstanding which,, it hjE^ch^ the 
ypli^, a^d in due time disappeared with them. A 
mgh bir4 was obseirved to remaija imsLCopfic^ be- 
loiupng to a gei^lem,an in Dorsets)4|w through the 
summer. The place, from its shady and nfioift 
siMnMipDp was well ealcul^ed tp i]|ai|^t«4n it ; yel^ by 
iP8mf% it lost almost ^U i^ ft^4jfi^> so that for 
soim^ time it was wifib)^ tf^ liy, and wi^ o^i| 
CQpght ; but in the auU^am it re^ov^eil Its strepgth 
aod^ftif tliens^ and flew w#y« 

Vyben. woodcocks stop ifi this GO»ptry through thf 
sum|i^9 it seldom h^pp^ns iim$ two of them (n^ajk 
an4 ff^^^p) are found together; it theiefpre very 
n^Iy occurs indeed ^t woodpock^ are bred in this 
pomi^tcy, though thp f^mal? h^rs^f \yiU make a ne^t 
«li4 % cgg«. 

It has been remarked in Ei)gjiand, that, for some 
years p^, woodcocks h^ve becoaaiQ scafcis; which 
seei^ to be easily aqcou^ted fpr>— The Dorthem 
pwls of Eprope (and partJcqU^rly Swedfin,)- wher«? 
thes^ binls bf^ed, f^re mi^iiig a g^dual pro^re^ in 
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tke arts of luiury, among wlikb the iadu^ence of 
die pakte fiUs no itndistinguidieda pkce. Tkeeggi 
of wild fowl haire tl^refore bcoome a great ddicacy 
among the tnfaabilaiita of those parts, who escoiHage 
the boors to find out their nests. The eggs of tlgr 
wioodeodc thejr prefer to all others ; and, in conse- 
qoence of their high price, they are anxioady aoogb 
hf the country people,, and offered for sale in large 
quantities in the markets of Stodrholas and otber 
places. The flesh of dus bird, however, they deem 
unwholesome, from the circumstance of its btfiog no 
ervp. 

Woodcocks genecally weigh from twdwt to foiv« 
teta ouaecs, and are chiefly found in thick eoven^ 
particafawly these with wet bottoms, and underneath 
holly^bushes; they an not, however, fond of covers 
where there n long grass growing ia the bettDfls, and 
«t tfaeraots of the trees. In mild weather they «ns 
to he fomid chiefly ia the open coaotry, in hedges 
rona,, &e. but a severe frost forces them to the thsdoot 
covers, and to springs and small running streann that 
ane sheltered widi trees or underwood. 

The sight of the woodcock is very indiflerent in ^ 
day-time, but he sees better in the dusk of evening 
and by moonlight ; and it may also be remarked, that 
woodcocks will lie much better the day following a 
moonlight night, than when it has been preceded by 
a very dark one : the reason is obvious— 4he bird has 
been enabled by Ae light of the moon to nudce a 
plentifol repast, and the next day is la^ said unwill- 

u2 
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ing to fly; whereas, when the darkness of the night 
has rendered it impossible for him to satisfy the calls 
of hunger, he is constantly uneasy, and on the alert 
in search of food, which he never attempts to seek in 
^e day-time but when necessity compels him. 

Shooting woodcocks is a very pleasant amusement 
in woods which are not too thick; and, if they are 
•cut through in several places, it renders it more easy 
-to shobt this bird in his passage when he ^nses, and 
also mark him with greater certainty; and woodcocks 
will generally be found near the openings or roads 
through the woods, if there are any. In this diver- 
sion a good marker is of essential service; for with 
his assistance it will be difficult for a woodcock to es- 
cape; as he will generally suffer himself to be shot at 
three or four times, before he takes a long flight. 

Small spaniels, called springers, are frequently 
used for this diversion (see the head Springer^) and 
give notice when the cock rises by barking : these 
animals when well trained may answer very well; and, 
in fact, they are better adapted for this than pheasant 
shooting. But a good setter will be found, even in 
cock shooting, to be fully equal to, if not better 
than, the springer (see the head Setter*). But pointers 
are not well adapted for this sport, for reasons whieh 
may be found under the last-mentioned head. 

The woodcock is a clumsy walker, and rises hea- 
vily from the ground, which I believe is the case with 
most (or all) birds that have long wing% and short 
legs. This bird, as well as the snipe, it is said, rises 
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from Its bill. When a woodcock is found in an 
open field, in a hedge*row, in tlie pass of a wood, or 
an unfrequented lane, he generally skims the ground 
slowly, and is very easily shot ; in fact, thus circum- 
stanced, he is the easiest of shots : but it is occasion- 
ally otherwise, particularly when he is flushed in a 
tall wood, where he is obliged to clear the tops of 
trees before he can take a horizontal direction ; at 
which time he frequently rises very high, and with 
great rapidity, and it becomes very difficult to seize 
the moment of shooting, by reason of the turnings 
and twistings which he is obliged to make, in order 
to pass between the trees. 

In this diversion a person is often employed as a 
beater, which is highly necessary, and may be very 
useful at the same time in marking. But it is quite 
wrong to assert (as mos^ writers on this subject have 
done) that too much noise cannot be made, — 'There is 
no doubt but more noise may be used in woodcock-^ 
shooting than any other without injury ; yet all that 
is necessary is what the beater makes with his staff 
in the thickets or hedges, and more than this will be 
found injurious. As to making use of bells in this 
diversion, the custom is a bad one. 

There have been several white woodcocks shot at 
different times in England. This whiteness, however^ 
might arise from disease or food ; but undoubtedly is 
a very uncommon appearance. I have seen a white 
starling. Many instances have occurred where small 
. birds kept in cages have changed colour.— i?/ac&- 
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birds huve been knowo to turn white ; and I have 
myseif «een a lark, which, by being kept on a parti^ 
ctikr food, became white. Id foct, it would seem as 
if, when birds assume a different colour, they gene* 
rally turn white. 

A Mr. Dixon, of Liverpool, shot a brace of wood* 
cocks, a few years since, in the month of June, some* 
where in the neighbourhood of Liverpool ; but they 
were much lighter than these birds are generally 
found to be in the winter season, which acose, no 
doubt, from the scarcity of their predion. 

Woodcocks are generally supposed to be more 
plentiful in Ireland, than eitlier England, Wales, or 
Scotland. But I believe they were never known so 
ncarce as in the winter of 1808 and 1809^ which per«^ 
haps might arise in some measure from the reisott 
already assigned in the former part of thn article; 
and numbers might also have been lost in the stormy 
weather which prevailed abo^ the time of their emi* 
gration from the north. 

The Snipe. 

After having given a particular description of the 
woodcock, it will only be necessary to observe, that 
the plumage and shape of the snipe is much the 
same; and indeed its habits and manners bear a great 
analogy. But there are three different sizes of snipes, 
the laigest of which, however, is much smaller than 
the woodcock. The common snipe weighs about 
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four ounces, the jAck snipe is not much bigger than 
a lark; the large snipe weighs about niae ounces^ but 
is seldoin met with* Some have 8u|^sed that the 
comncion ^nipe is the jack's female ; however, the 
contrary is now too well known to need a refutation 
in this pla(^. 

Snipes are to b^ found all the winter in wet and 
marishy grounds, particularly where there are rushes ; 
they are fr^uently to be found on mountains and 
moors among the heath, but a severe frost forces 
them to the springs and running streams. Numbers 
of these birds remain with us all the year, and breed 
in our marshes, laying generally six eggs the latter 
end of May. In saying this^ I wish to be understood 
as meaning the common snipe; for I am of opinion 
the jack snipe, like the woodcock, goes to a more 
northern latitude to breed, though he is sometimes 
sete h^r^ in the summer, which may arise from simi- 
lar caas^ to those which induce the occasional stay 
of the wo6deock, mentioned in the preceding chap- 
ter. But numbers of the common snipe are found 
to stay and breed f^om choice, though by far the 
gi^eater part migriite for this purpose. 

The snipe is generally regarded as a difficult shot ^ 
and it must be allowed that it requires practice to 
surmount this difficulty, which arises from the zig- 
zag manner in which the bird flies immediately af- 
ter risii^. The best method to pursue in this diver- 
sion is to walk down the wind, as snipes generally fly 
against it; and if a snipe rise before a sportsman, it 
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will not fly far before it turns, and describes a sort of 
semicircle, which will afford more time to take aim, 
by thus remaining longer within gun-shot. If, how- 
ever, the bird should fly straight forward, it will oe 
iiighly proper to let it get some little distance, as its 
fliglit will become much steadier* The slightest 
wound is sufficient to bring these birds to the ground; 
and indeed I once fired at a snipe, which fell ; and, on 
picking it up, I could not observe a feather discom- 
posed, nor any wound about it : — I plucked it, and not 
the slightest mark of violence appeared, I am in- 
duced to suppose tliat a pellet of shot slantingly 
struck its bill. 

An old pointer is the best in snipe-shooting. To 
accustom a young dog to snipes slacks hit mettle, 
and renders him of little use for partridge or grouse^ 
owing to getting a number of points with little exer* 
tion. However, when these birds are plentiful, a dog 
is unnecessary, as , walking them up will answer 
equally well. But, at all events, a dog used for grouse- 
shooting should never be taken to set snipes, as it will 
not only injure him, but cause disappointment to the 
sportsman, as these birds are sometimes found on the 
moors in the grouseing season ; and a shooter would 
be mortified (especially when rather fatigued) to walk 
a considerable distance up to a steady set, expecting 
grouse, and a snipe rise before him. 

Numbers of snipes, in the course of the winter, 
are killed by a very fierce little hawk, called the Mer- 
lin, which is a bird of passage, and visits this coun- 
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try in winter only: it has a beautiful plumage of 
dusky blue on the back, and inclining to yellow on 
the breast and belly : it is the smallest hawk I be- 
lieve to be seen in this island, and would weigh little 
or no more than the common snipe. The country 
people also, who reside where these birds are plenti- 
ful, take abundance of them by means of a sort of 
snare, called in some parts apantle. 

Preservation of Birds. 

The following directions are given by Sir Ashton 
Lever for the preservation of birds : — ^^ Large birds 
should be carefully skinned, the head, tail, and feet 
left entire ; the skin may then be put either into a 
vessel of spirits, or rubbed well on the inside with the 
following mixture :— -one pound of salt, four ounces 
of alum, and two ounces of pepper pounded together, 
— Small birds may be thus treated — takeout the en- 
trails, open a passage to the bram, which should be 
scooped out through the mouth ; introduce into the 
cavities of the skull and the whole body some of the 
above mixture, putting it also through the gullet and 
entire length of the neck, hang the bird in a cool airy 
place, first by the feet, that the body may be impreg- 
nated by the salts, and afterwards by a thread through 
the under mandible of the bill, till it appears to be 
sweet, then expose it in the sun or near a fire : after 
it is well dried, clean out what remains loose of the 
mixture, and fill the cavity of the body with wool, 

h5 
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oakum, or any soft substance. The sooner this me-, 
thod is applied after the bird is killed the better. la 
forwarding them to anj distance when fresh killed^ 
for their being preserved, tow should be put into the 
mouth and upon every wound, to prevent the feathers 
beii^^ scNiled; and the bird should be wrapped smooth 
at full-length in paper, and paeked close in a boK : if 
sent from far the entrails should be extracted, and the 
hollow filled with tow dipped in rum or other spirits/* 

The Hare. 

My intention originally was not to have mentioned 
thb anima], as it is, strictly speaking, an improper ob- 
ject for the shootit^ sportsman ; in fact, there i» an 
act of parUament which subjects any person to a pe- 
nalty for shootiDg a hace ; but at this act is super- 
seded by a posterior one^ and tlie practice of shooting 
these animals become so very general, this work 
might perhaps be deemed incomplete without a few 
remarks on this head. 

The bare is one of the most timid aninials in na^ 
ture ; fearful of every danger, and attentive to every 
alarm, it is continually upon the watch : and being 
provided with very long ears, which are moveable at 
pleasure, and. easily directed to any quarter, it is 
warned of the distant approach of its enemies* As 
the hare is destitute of the means of defence, nature 
has endowed it with powers of evasion in< a superior 
degsee: every part and member ot this animalseoBM 
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pt^ullarty f&nmi for ode^^ Afid i< b od!i»e4uent1y 
^m of the s#tfteiK ^ueadrapeds ifif tfae world. Its hind 
l^ dfe ilf^fuch kMger thto the for^ ohed^ add ar^ far- 
iMtihd(#ith m^ng xkuscle&y whi^h give it a si^lar 
adtaSMa^ in rUdning t/j^ a MH ; ind of this it a^^rs 
vtrjr s6n(sil^le, ad if b gtnetMy MattftS to £ly to- 
iMa^ riiii^ ^udd v^hen fir^ started. 

The ey^s of the ha#e are liarge and ^romineaf, and 
adapted to receive the rays of %ht on ^vei^side: 
they ate eodstantly open^ eren while sleeping, as her 
eye-lids afe too short to cover them ; and they are so 
iritaated ate to enable her, while sitting iti her ^rm, to 
observe every thing around her. 

The colour of this animal is another great means of 
preservation, as it often so much resembles the groui^d 
on which it sits as not to be easily distinguished. In 
cold countries, near the pok, where the ^und is 
covered the greatest part of the year with snow, the 
hare becomes white, which consequently renders it 
less^ conspicuous in those frigid regions. 

Thus formed for escape, it might be supposed the 
bare would ergoy a state of tolerable security; but, 
although harmless and inoffensive in itself, it has tto 
friend. Dogs of all kinds, as well as foxes, pursue 
it, sceittingly by instidct ; wild cats, weasels, &c. catch 
and destroy it ; birds of prey are stiH more dangerous 
enenoi^: whik man, more powerful than all, malresr 
use <rf every artffide to obtain a creature, which cbtt^ 
^itutes one of the ikomerous delicadea of his table. 

AcooiyKng to naturalists, the hare Hves At at 
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seyen years, and attains its full growth in one. It ta^ 
genders frequently before it is a year old. The buck 
seeks the doe principally from the month of Decem- 
ber to the month of March. The female goes with 
young thirty or thirty-one days, and brings forth ge- 
nerally two young ones, though they have been 
known to produce three or four, and deposits them in 
a tuft of grass or heath, or in a little bush, without 
any preparation whatever. 

The ridiculous assertions which some writers on 
natural history have made, viz. of hares being gene- 
rally hermaphrodites, of their changing their sex 
every month, &c. are too glaringly absurd to need a 
detailed refutation in this place. The circumstance 
which seems to have given rise to these strange con- 
jectures is the formation of the genital parts of the 
male hare, whose testicles do not obviously appear, 
especially when he is young, being contained in the 
same cover with the intestines. Another reason is, 
that on the side of the penis, which is scarcely to be 
distinguished, there is an oblong and deep slit; the 
orifice of which, in some measure, resembles the 
pudendum of the female. Sportsmen, therefore, sel- 
dom look at the genital parts of a hare to distinguish 
its sex, but resort to other marks by which this point 
is more easily ascertained. Thus, the head of the 
mal« is more sliort and round, the whiskery longer, 
the shoulders more ruddy, and the ears shorter and 
broader, than those of the female 5 the head of which 
is lon^ and narrow, the ears long and sharp at the tip^^ 
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the fiir of the back of a grey colour, inclining to 
blacky and in point of size is larger than the male. 

There is also considerable difference in the feet. 
In the male, the feet are small and pointed, and the 
nails short 5 whereas, in the female, they are much 
latter and more spread: the nails also are much 
longer. The buttons* of the male are shorter and 
smaller than those of the female; and the scutf also 
is smaller. 

Two species of hares may be distinguished ; those 
of the wood, and those of the plain. The hares of the 
wood are in general much larger than those of the 
open ground : the fur is not of so dark a colour, and 
they are better covered with it; they are also swifter 
in the chase, and their flesh has a better flavour. 
Among the hares of the plain, those may be distin- 
guished which inhabit the marshes : they are not so 
swift of foot, are Ifss covered with fur, and their flesh 
is not so fine and delicate. 

A young hare, that has attained the full growth, 
may be known from an old one by feeling the knee 
joints of the fore legs with the thumb nail. When 
the heads of the two bones, which form the joints, 
are so close, that little or no space is to be perceived 
between them, the hare is old. If, on the contrary, 
there is a perceptible separation, the hare is young ; 
and is more or less so, in proportion to the separation 

•ThediMig. tThotaiL 
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of the bones. It may ako be kaowli wbe&er a Imit 
is old or young, but without pretending to ascertain 
the precise age, by compressing the under-jaw bones : 
if they break at the point innnediately under the fori 
teeth, upon a slight degree of pressure, the hare is cer^- 
tainly a young one; but if dontiderable fdree b fe-k 
quired, the contrary is sis Certtiin. 

The hare is very prolific, ahd I belieire the fdteaie 
will sometimes take the buck the latter end of the 
same season the early part of which gaive it birth.> In 
fact^ were it not for its surprising fecundity, the ip^ 
eies (in England at least) would sdon become eiK^ 
tinet. To say nothing of its other numerous ene- 
mies, this animal appears the peculiar object of ^ 
poacher, not perhaps on account of the great demand^ 
^nd consequent ready sale for it^ but owing most 
likely to the ease and facility with whidi it is caught. 
There are various methods of takil^g them^ and so 
little skill is required, that any bungler is able to ex^ 
ecute his purpose. The wire-smire is most com- 
monly employed by poaehera. Pufse nets are also 
used, by which means hares are caught div^^ and with' 
more certainty than tl>e snare. Also, I beUeve it is 
not generally known, that hares lUay be co^red on- 
their seats in the day*time withi a net mudh easier 
than a covey of partridges could bt netted. 

Those who are desirous of having hares very name* 
rons in their parks, or other ground^ should destroy 
some of the bud( hxres before the rutting season ; as. 
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if Ihe latter are left in great mimbers^ they will teaoe 
the does to that de^ee as not oaly to prevent their 
breeding properly, but even destroy them* 

The buck hare is remarkable id the ntttiof season 
for setting in moist or wet situations. 



The Fowling-piece. 

I am peirfectly aware that a large roliime might be 
written on this subject; bat, as my tnten^on h to 
give only such tnformaition and instruetion as is ne* 
cessary for the sportsmmb, i shall forbear introducing 
any extraneous matter; at the same time, beii^ care- 
ful to omit nothing which can be useful eren in the 
remotest degree. That the fowKng-piece is an ob^ 
jeet of the first eonsideratioit will be readily allowtd*, 
hence the necessity of being* able to form^ an opinion 
of its merits prior to laying out a considerable suai of 
money on tht» article^ as well as to prevent those 
dreadful accidents which too frequently occur from 
causes which at first sight are by no: means obviousl* 
Tbe first thing that presents itself for notice under 
this head is the barrel; whidi,,foom its iMiture^ i»fih 
able to the following imperfection^ viz^ the chini, 
die craehf and the^tt;t. The chink i^ a soiutkm of 
continuity, running lengthwise of the barrel. The 
cradc is a solution of continuity, more irreguliar in^ its 
fofm than the chink, and running in a transver^ di- 
reetkHv or across the barrel. The flaw diibrs frmn 
both I it is a smaU plate or scale which adheres to the 
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barrel by a narrow base, from which it spreads out as 
the head of a nail does from its shank; and, when se-^ 
parated, leaves a pit or hollow in the metal 

The crack and flaw are to be regarded as much 
more dangerous than the chink ; as the efforts of the 
powder are exerted upon the circumference, and not 
upon the length, of the barrel. The flaw is much 
more frequent than the crack : but the latter will fre* 
quently occur, where the iron is of an inferior qua- 
lity. All these defects, however, when only external 
and superficial, are of no material consequence ex- 
cept in point of neatness ; but when situated within 
the barrel, they become a very serious and even dan- 
gerous disadvantage, by affording a lodgment to 
moisture and filth that corrode the iron, and thus con* 
tinually enlarge the excavation till the barrel bursts. 
. A common gun-barrel is formed in the following 
manner: — ^The workmen begin by heating and ham- 
mering out a bar of iron into the form of a flat ruler, 
thinner at the end intended for the muzzle, and 
thicker at that for the breach; the length, breadth, 
and thickness of the whole plate being regulated by 
the intended length, diameter, and weight of the 
barrel. This oblong plate of iron is then, by repeat- 
ed heating and hammering, turned round a cylindri- 
cal rod of tempered iron, called a mandril, whose dia- 
meter is considerably less than the .intended bore of 
the barrel. The edges of the plate are made to over- 
lap each other about half an inch, and are welded to- 
gether by heating the tube in lengths of two or three 
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inches at a time, and hammering it upon an anvil 
that has a number of semicircular furrows in it, 
adapted to the various sizes of barrels ; and, by this 
means, the whole of the barrel is rendered as per- 
fectly continuous as if it had been bored out of a solid 
piece. 

The barrel, when forged, is either finished in the 
common way, or made to undergo the operation of 
twisting ; which is a process employed on those bar- 
rels which are intended to be of a superior quality and 
price to others. This operation consists in heating 
the barrel, in portions of a few inches at a time, to 
a high degree of red heat; when one end of it is 
screwed into a vice, and into the other is introduced 
a square piece of iron, with a handle similar to that 
of an augur; and by means of these, the fibres of the 
heated portion are twisted in a spiral direction, which 
has been found to resist the efforts of the powder 
better than a longitudinal one. 

The next operation is that of giving the barrel its 
proper calibre, which is called boring. The boring 
bit is a rod of iron, somewhat longer than the barrel ; 
one end being made to fit the socket of the crank, and 
the other being furnished with a cylindrical plug of 
tempered steely about an inch and a half in length, 
and having its surface cut in the manner of a perpe- 
tual screw; the threads bein^ flat, about a quarter of 
an inch in breadth, and running with very little obli- 
quity. The form gives the bit a very strong hold of 
the metal; and the threads being sharp at the edges, 
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icoop out and remove every roughness and inequality 
from the inside of the barrel, and render the ea* 
▼ity smooth and equal throughout A number of bh^ 
each a little larger than the preceding one^ are tifter* 
wards successively passed through the barrel, ita the 
same way, until it has acquired the intended calibre. 
It is hardly necessary to observe, that the equality of 
the bore is so essential to the excellence of the piece, 
that the utmost perfection in every other respect will 
by no means compensate for the want of it 3 and th^ 
merits of a barrel, in this particular, may be ascer- 
tained whh tolerable accuracy by means of a plug df 
lead, cast on a rod of iron or wood ; or even by a 
musket-ball, filed so as to exactly it tbt bore^ and 
pushed through the barrel by the ramrod; care befaig 
taken not to use an iron ramrod^ or too much fetce^ 
lest the ball be flattened^ and ad artifioiAl difiBdol^ 
created. Thus^ if the bidlM move regularly tbrbi^ 
there is every reason to be satisfied with the ^ualitf 
of the tort ; but if, in pasting it tlm)i^> it Aiove 
irregularly, that is, in s<»ne places quicker than iii 
others, the bore is not true, and the barrel is cotise^ 
quently to be regarded as a bad one. 

N. B. Of late, there have been s&mt improve^ 
ments made, by which barrels are bored with gr6ate^ 
expedition ; but as these improvemeuts throw no 
further light on the nature of gun-baftrels, I sliall 
forbear enumerating them. 

In this state the barrel comes into the hands of thu 
gun-smiths^ who polbh the inside> and file the out« 
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Side quite round ; though sometimes the lower part 
is formed into eight sides. This octagonal form may 
appear more handsome, for aught I know^ but it 
serves to make the barrel heavier, without adding in 
the least to its strength ; since the effort of the powder 
will always be sustained by the thinnest part of tb^ 
circumference, without any regard to those plac^ 
tiiat are thicker than the rest. Great pains are always 
taken to reader the circumference of the barrel very^ 
even throughout, which is indispensably necessary, 
in order to render it perfectly sound and secure. 

The last operation is that of colouring the barrel j 
previous to which it is polished with fine emery and 
oil, until it is rendered perfectly smooth and equal. 
It W9» formerly the custom to eolour barrels by tiL*' 
poiMg them to a degree of heat, which produced to 
elegant bhie tingf ; but as this eiFeet arises from Ibl 
degree of cakination taking pllure upon the surface 
of the metaly the inside of tk<^ barrel consequently 
nuaiained considoftbte injury; smd this prftcti^, 
therefore, hio been dtsuted for many years. It is 
now the custom to brown barrels; which is done by 
rubbing the barrel over with aqua-fortis, or spirit of 
salt, diluted with water, and laying it by until a 
complete coat of rust is formed upon it ; a little oil 
is then applied, and the surfs^e, being rubbed dry, is 
polished with a hard brush and bees^wa^ This is 
iCiot'the only method to render barrels of a fine 
brown; it may be done (I7 the sportsman himself, 
if he thinks proper) by first rubbirig the barrel bright 
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with sand-paper, to take off all greasiness; and after- 
wards fit a stick into the muzzle to hold it hy. 
Bruise half an ounce of stone-hrimstone, and sprinkle 
it over a gentle fire ; hold the barrel over the smoke5 
at the same time moving it about, until all parts 
become equally tinged; then place it in a damp 
situation until the next day, when you will find a 
fine rust thrown out, over which you may draw your 
finger, to spread it even over the barrel; let it remain 
another day, after which it should be polished, as 
above described. 

When barrels are intended for a double gun, they 
are dressed to their proper thickness, which is gene- 
rally less than for single barrels; and each of them is 
filed flat on the side where it is to join the other, so 
that they may fit closely together. Two cofrespond- 
ing notches are then made at the muzzle and breech 
of each barrel ; and into these are fitted two small 
pieces of iron to hold them more strongly together. 
The barrels being united by tinning the parts where 
they touch, the ribs are fitted in, and made fast by 
the same means. These ribs are the pieces of iron 
which are placed between the barrels, running on 
their upper and under sides the whole length, and 
serving to hold them more firmly together. When 
the barrels are thus joined, they are polished and 
coloured in the manner already described. 

Twisted barrels are deservedly celebrated for their 
superior elegance and strength. The iron employed 
in them is formed of old horse-shoe nails^ which are 
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originally made of the softest and toughest iron that 
can be produced; and this is still further purified by 
the numerous heatings and hammerings it has under- 
gone, in being reduced from a bar into the size and 
form of nails. Twenty-eight pounds of these stubs 
are required to make a single barrel of the ordinary 
size. These barrels are twisted into a spiral form, 
by means of the anvil and hammer alone, which is 
not the case with the common barrels ; the method 
of twisting which has been before described. The^e 
barrels are finished in the same way as the common 
ones* Stub-iron is also wrought into plain barrels^ 
which, as they require much less labour, are only 
half the price of the twisted ones. 

The French canons a ruhansj or ribbon barrels, 
very much resemble the twisted barrels of the Eng- 
lish; and the acknowledged superiority of twisted 
and ribbon barrels over plain ones has induced many 
persons to counterfeit them, by colouring plain bar- 
rels, so as to show a spiral line running from one end 
to ^he other. This is produced by wetting a thread 
with diluted aqua-fortis, or spirit of salt, and winding 
it in a spiral direction round a plain bartel, so that a 
coat of rust may be formed where the thread touches. 
When the ^cid is employed the second time over 
the whole barrel, the part over which the thread has 
passed, by being more rusted than the rest, shows a 
dark line winding round the barrel ; and renders it, 
when well finished, scarcely distinguishable from the 
twisted or ribbon barrel. Other barrels are, by simi- 
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Iftr taeansy clouded in aa irregular manner, so at to 
resemble those made of s«ub*iroiu To prove, there* 
fore, whether a barrel is what it appears to be, it will 
be neee^sary to fix upon any port of the under aUe 
that is covered by the stock ; and havings cleared a 
mmU space with a fine file, apply a feather dipped 
in aqua-fortis, which, in a little time, witt reader the 
fibres of the metal distinctty visible, when, coDse<- 
quently, it will be easy to ascertain in what direetioft 
tiiey fun. 

Spanish barrels have always been held in great 
^eem, as we^l on account of the quality of Hie iron, 
which has generally been considered as the best in 
Europe, as because they possess the reputation of 
being folded and bored with greater accuracy than 
aoy otheis. It will here be necessary to observe, 
that of the Spanish barrels those alone are account- 
ed truly valuable which are made at Madrid ; and in 
consequence of this predik<N»ion, numbers have been 
manufiietured in other parts of Spain (particularly at 
Catalonia, in Biscay, with the names and marics of 
th» Madrid gun-makers). They have also been 
counterfeited at Lieg^ Prague, Munich, &c. and 
wtih that nicety too^ that a person vxmt be a very 
good judge not to be deceived by them. 

The barreb which bear the highest price, and are 
the most sought after by the curious in this way, are 
those made by artists which have been dead many 
years; though, I am inclined to think, this preference 
has no better foundation than the common prqudice 
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i» favour of things that are the production of remote 
ages or distant countries. 

Madrid barrels are composed of the old shoes of 
horses and mules collected for the purpose ; and aa 
idea may be formed 9i the great purky to wbick the 
iiOD is brought in tke course of die operatioq, when 
it is kaown, that, to make a barrel, which, rough 
from the forge, weighs only she or seven pounds, 
thqr empl^ a mass of mule-shfie icon weighing finom 
forty to forty-five pounds ; so that from duirty-four to 
thirty-eight pounds are exhauflted in the heatings and 
hammemng^ it is made to undergo, Jbefore it b forged 
into a barpeL 

The autdity widi which. Spanish barrels were spu^ 
afiber, ha>, however, m a great degte^ subsided ; an^ 
I am of opinion, that om steb-twisted barrel are 
fully equal to the Spanish, and duut the prefesence 
given to the kftter, by some &w whimsical persons, 
prooeeda more bom a fancied, than any neal, supe-» 
riority. 

The vanity of possessing something that is sin- 
gularly curious, the f^lse idea that whatever is ex^ 
pensive ipust necessarify be excellent, and occasion** 
ally the laudiUe desife of improvement, have all, in 
their turns, been tlie causes of a variety of experi** 
ments being made in the manufiacture of banreb ; 
and twbted are allowed to be superior to any other. 
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Proof of Barrels. 

The methods of proving gun*barrel^ are very nu- 
merous, and many of them by no means satisfactory. 
The Tower proof is made with a bullet exactly fit- 
ting the calibre of the piece, and a charge of powder 
equal in weight to the bullet : this proof is generally 
supposed to be a safe one. 

There are some gun-smiths, it seems, who pride 
themselves on making their barrels undergo a second 
proof: — if a barrel, however, bears any assigned 
proof, it will most likely sustain the same immediate- 
l|iiafter with greater safety; since the metal, from 
being warmed with the first fire, the barrel is less 
liable to burst from the force of a second discharge. 

The author of La Chasse au Fusil says, a stronger 
proof than ordinary might be made by ramming 
down, on the top of the powder, six or eight inches 
of dry clay. I have little doubt, however, that this 
proof would burst any barrel ; as the hardest rocks 
are torn in pieces by means of dry clay, strongly 
rammed over powder that is placed at the bottom of 
a cylindrical cavity made in them ; and we certainly 
cannot expect that a force sufficient to rend in pieces 
immense blocks of gtanite can be resisted by the 
comparatively trifling thickness and strength of a 
gun-barrel. 

Another proof, preferable beyond a doubt to the 
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precedtog, is by means of water, which is compressed 
(if I may be allowed the expression) in the barrel^ 
in such a manner, as to find its way through any de- 
fects imperceptible to the eye. Anj person in the 
least acquainted with the nature of this fluid will 
easily perceivt that this method of proring by water 
must be very powerful ; and, in my estimatioa, it is 
excellent; the only doubt which can possibly be 
entertained as to its superiority arises from the idea, 
that as compressed water acts in so d^flR^ent a man- 
ner from the explosion of gun-powder, it is not^ 
therefore, ^o well calculated to ascertain the neces-. 
sary quality of the barrel ^ as, to urge this idea still 
further, it might be said, that/ though it resisted a 
great pressure of water, it might, nevertheless, burst 
on the explosion of the quantity of gun- powder neces- 
sary fpr a satisfisctory proof; and that oppsequently 
water-proof is not well adapted for gun-«barrels« 
However, this is mere supposition *, UhA I most as- 
suredly should prefer this kind of proof to any other. 
At the same time, 1 should be quite satisfied with 
fower-proof, 3upposingthe barrel to be stubs twisted, 
mod ^operly fiiuihed. Inferior barrels I shall cer- 
tainly never recom«9end : they might stand the proof 
pertiaps, and yet burst shortly afterwards; at all 
events, a barrel made of good metal must certainly 
be less dangerous than one manufactured of bad. 
Soldiers' muskets^ it might be observed, are made of 
inferior metal-— panted; but then they are made 
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KuicE strooger, and ase oooKK^uewtlj ke^lery than 9> 
sports^ian. would wishi.liisifc^wUi^hP^^ ^ ^^* 

A i^uqfiber of otlijsr proofed bjr powder,, might be 
eoumentted were it necessary; but a& they: are miieli 
ikd same tbii^ tried di&rent way% it would be em** 
ploying the reader to no pu|!posev If a, wellrmantt* 
&dlured hairr4 wiU b^r the e^cploaioa of $te or seven 
tiwe^ the quaotity of powdei gjeaaeraUy ^sfA f<w a 
ch«rg^ with a bullet fixed close q$i the t(^ cf it^ die 
sportfi^aii, n^d not, h^ a^id to u$e it* 



Xbe first step to prevent tfaist is te> purchase your 
fbwlifP^pieee ifoon a gun^-stmth.of.^respeetabilSty, 
givwig at the sa^e time a good piiee for it ; (for^ 
however respectable a gun-smith maiy be, you have no 
right to expect a good article for an inferior price.) 
Th^ is. the most Ukely ^netbod of guarding^ agaisist a 
b^rfel, made of bad ii^n, which' to outward appear* 
m)€^ and superfii^ial eKamioation, might appear per* 
€sctly,Ui^uestionable. But as there are, a vari^y oi 
€»Jim^ that may oceaaioa a bafrel made of goo^ 
mater:iala to bqrst, I shall therefore proceed to enu^ 
liMes^^e tbefiEi. 

Thi^ bUD9itiBg of barreb general^ ark^ fipom ini« 
|ti;(^jr trenUDenl, If by any meana^ in loading, the 
shQjbha|^nj^Ji0t;t» befam^ned^hqipse (doseoatbe 
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^wder)y so that aspaoe is left betwMa the |iow4*r 
and shot, there will be great mk of its burstiag ob itft^ 
being discbat^ed* Should the space be vecy smalls 
and the shot lay so «s to leave a sm9il Ymdag)& (that 
is, adbnit a' smaU quantity of air to pass), the barrel 
wiU most likely reiaain whole ; but sttjpposing, for 
instance, a bullet, iastead of shot, which exactly fits 
the bore, tbb accident will noost eertaiiily ensue. 
Mr» Robins^ speaking on tUs subject, says^ '^ a mp-^ 
derate charge of powder, when it has ex|^nded itselC 
through the vacant s|)ace and readies the ball^ wiUji 
by the velocity each part has acquired, accmmdate 
itself behind the ball, and thereby be condensed prc^ 
digiously ; whence, if the barrel be not of an extra* 
ordinary strength in that part, it must io&Uibtf 
burst. The truth of this I have experienced -io a^ 
very good Tower musket, forged of very tough iron;, 
for, charging it with twelve peuny-^weightdofpowder^. 
and placing the ball sixteen inches from the breeeh^i 
on the firing of it, the part of the band juat bdiiad. 
tlie ballet was swelled out to douUe its diameler,^like 
a blown bladder, and two large {ueceii, of two iniehea' 
long, were barst out ot it/' A nmeh less q>ace^. 
however, than sixteen inches is sufficient to {MPodttce 
this effect; indeed a very trifling one, I «& pet^ 
suadedy would cause the barrel to burst; but die- 
greater the space, the more certain the ban^litof 
biifsthig* 

This aicddent nsay tidce place feom the itiotttfa of 
the piece beii^gJUled^ wi|h earth or aiiow, wUchiKHiie«' 

id 
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times happens m leaping a ditch, with the muzzle of 
the piece pointed forwards ; and if, in sucli cases, the 
barrel does not burst, it is because those foreign bodies 
stopped it up but verj loosely. For the same reason, 
the barrel will Ixirst if iired when the muzzle is thrust 
into water, but a ^very little depth below the surface; 
the resistance giren tothe passage of the inflamed 
powder through the tnoufh of the piece, being, in this 
case, mucti greater than that afforded by the sides of 
the barrel. Independent of these, a barrel may burst 
from a defect in the woi»k ; and that either the barrel 
hite been imperfectly welded, or flurt a deep flaw has 
taken [^cein some |)art of it ; or, lastly, for want of 
care in boring or filing, k bas been left of unequal 
thickness in the sides. The last defect is the most 
ooimnon,especiaHy^n low- priced barrels. Tlie elastic 
fluid, which is let 4oose by the inflammation of the 
powder, and iftfhicb etnleavours to expand itself equal- 
lyin eveiy direeticm, being repelled by the stronger 
parts, acts ^itfa additional force against the weaker 
'ones, mi frequently bunsts its way through them; 
which would not have been the case had the sides 
been of an equal stuengtb, and afforded an ef|ual re* 
percusenon. 'Vhe weakness of any part of the barrel, 
oecasiooed by the inequality of the calibre, will still 
more certainly be the cause of bursting, than that pro- 
duced by the filing; because the inflamed fluid being 
suddenly expanded at the wider parts, must suffer a 
compression before it can pa^ onward, and the whole 
force is then exerted against the weak place ; for 
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gunpowder acts in the radii of ft circle, and exerts the 
same force on every part of the circumference of the 
circle. The conclusion^ therefore, to he drawn from 
this is, that a thin and light harrcl, which is perfectly 
.upright, that is, of equal thickness in every pmt of its 
circumference, is much less liable to burst tlian one 
which is considerably thicker and l»eavier ; but which^ 
fiom being liadly filed or bored» is left of unequal 
strength in its sides. 

The greatest attention sliould be. paid to keeping 

the barrel perfectly clean. If a barrel be fired only 

once, it should be well washed with hot water (unless 

it is going to be used ^ain in the course of the same 

4ay) before it is laid by; as it will be readily aUowcd, 

that, after firing, the barrel will quickly becoine moist^^ 

and this moisture will speedily communicate a very 

. corrosive rost, ocpasiooed by the evaporation of the 

.salt;petre used in making gunpowder. If a gua 

, should be sufiered to reniSn without cleaning for 

any length of time, its inside will suffer much for the 

reason just assigned; and the using it afterwards win 

oot only be rendered unpleasant, but also dangerous ^ 

and I have many strong reasons for believing that a 

neglect in ^his particular has frequently been the 

cause of the barrel bursting. 

The bursting of gun-barrels is no uncommon oc- 
currence; but it generally happens with ignorant peo- ' 
pie, who are in the habit of keeping their guns load- 
ed for weeks, nay months, together. Nor is it merely 
confined to keeping them loaded — after being fired, 
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i^tey Bit frequently sufiered to remain for several 
J^ySy or even weeks, without being loaded; and per- 
lisps in damp situations too, where the barrel woiild 
inevitably rust, to say nofliing of the moisture which 
foBows die explosion in the course of a very few mi- 
nutes, if air even is not excluded. The feet is, w'heti 
<«ice the inside surfaceof tiie barrel becomes damagecl 
by a flaw, wliieh rust will very soon occa»on, it is exr 
tremely difficult, if not impossible, to elean this par^' 
ticular spot ever aftarwat^s; the consequence is, that 
It continually increases till at length the barrel bursts. 
I have made much mquiry on tMs subject, and have 
no hesitation in asserting, tii«t this cause will be.found 
to obtain in nme out of len at theibarrels yAhhAx hwmU 
In Octd)er, 1S09, 1 saw a person {b, farmer) whose 
hand was dreadftdly sihattered by the bursting of a 
banal. He adcnowledged, Aiat he had been in ffae 
hi^it of treating fais gun in Ae manner above 4e« 
scribed; but he observed, that a little thno before the 
accidextt, a gun-smith had repaired and cleaned Hs 
gun, which kiduced him to suppose tJie latter imd in* 
jaured it 5 thus the gun-smith was blamed foribe lae^ 
gleet of tlie farmer; though tlie latter acknowledged 
that the gun had been loaded for tlifee weeks before 
the accident happened. 
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Cleainng Gun-barrels. 

The method of cleaning gun-barrels is so evident^ 
and so weH known, that it wotM be time worse dian 
idly spent to gite a long description of it. On thi^ 
0Qbjeet, dierefdre, I have only to observe, that care 
^ouAd be taken to have the water liot (boifing for in- 
vtaoce). Many persons first wash the harrd widi 
■coM water, which, when it is very dirty, is perhaps 
to iu5 Mfsominended. After tfie barrel is well washed 
with tow or a piece of flannel wrapped round the rod, 
h ^ahooid b* wiped thorou^y Ary #iA tow or fJan* 
od; and BfperWQftls rub the inside (as weM as the 
out) with ofty tow or 4&nncfl. The breedi wHl seldom 
liare ocoasioo to be iAen out if the gon is properly 
iroatecL 

The beit oil for the barrel, as well as the lock, it 
dMi wfaieh is oblmaed from slheep's feet, or neatVfoot 
cil wiU asKwer the purpose, or that whicii b procured 
Irom the&t of horses : however, be w^kh it will^ tire 
oil slimild be first clarified ; for which the following 
is the best method :— put ^veral small pieces of lead, 
or a few shot, into tlie bottle which contains the of), 
iMiid let It remain uncorked. If the oil is thick, it 
shouid beiexposed to the sun, or kept in a warm si- 
tuation while it undergoes the simple operation of 
clarifying: exposing it to the son is the preferable 
wi^. The feculeftt matter will \'ery soon adiiere to 
the lead, and leave the oil extremely clear. 
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Of the RecoiL 

The most frequent cause of excessive recoil is the 
bore of the piece being wider at one place than an- 
other; for, although this inequality may be impercep* 
tible to the naked eye, tlie repulse which the expand- 
ing flame meets with, when passing froiA the wider 
to the narrower part, renders the recoil much greater 
than it would have been, had the bore been perfe^tl^ 
cylindrical. 

The impelling force of the powder is the first and 
most simple cause of fire-arms recoiling^ for this 
force acts equally on the breech of the piece, and oa 
the ball or shot; so that if the piece and ball were of 
equal weight, and other circumstances the same, the 
piece would recoil with the same velocity as that with 
which the ball issues ovit of the piece. For the same 
reason, whatever retards the exit of the charge, o}>e- 
rates like an increase of lead; and, by confining the 
force of the explosion more to the barrel, produces 
a greater recoil ; hence arises the increase of the re- 
coil, in proportion as the barrel becomes foul by re-^ 
peated firing. A piece will recoil, if, from the breech 
plug being made too short, there remain some turns 
of the screw not filled up ; these hollows, wherein a 
part of the powder is lodged, forming an obstacle that 
confines and retards the explosion. It is supposed 
that a barrel mounted on a very straight stock, will 
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jecoH more tlmn when mounted on a stock that it 
<ronsiderably beat, as tlie curvature serves to break 
and deaden die force of the recoil. Also, a gun Mil 
recoil severely, whenever it is not applied firmly and 
properly to the shoulder. 

: It will be necessary to notice^ in this place, a no- 
tion which formerly existed, but which, I should sup- 
|iose, is now rejected, even by the vulgar and igno- 
rant — I mean that of the recoil being increased by 
<he touch-hole being placed at some distance firom 
the breech-plug, so that the powder^ instead of being 
fired at its base, is kindled noir the centre of the 
iiharge. The fallacy of this doctrine, however, has 
i>een so frequently and completely exposed, and so 
generally known, tliat 1 believe the reader wiH very 
readily excuse me for not tiring his patience with a 
detailed account of experiments made use of to ascer^ 
tain this point. But I will take leave to mention one 
^reat inconvenience, which arises from the toueb* 
•hole being phced close to the breech-plug; which 
^ that it b mut^ more liable to be stopped up, tbUs 
when situated about a quarter of an inch above it* 



Of Mie Range qfBixtreli. 

It wail fdnUfirly the general notbn^ that the Vmgpi 
tbiB barrel, this farther the ball or jshot would he 
jtbioVBu Sogtmt^.boimrerylAsbeeiithecbapgeitf 

i5 
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D|>ioiW Pf latq^ U this TO$pficW ilM mwy fim^snfitM 
HOW asMit, ^bat ^oirt benrek f any fttther tbao long 
4)be6; wd ldi0 reason they osiiga is die gresHer fric- 
tino of th$ ball or $bot in paaaing through a long bar- 
rel, by which the velocity i9 retarded, and the^roe 
diminished. If the barrel be so long that the addi- 
tkMiai impulsci, m\Ach %\» ^heikiCQOiinuaUj receiving 
in %U pa^iagQ, becow^t less bom the fri^oa between 
it and Ib^ sides of 4be ^alibve, then indfeed the hmti 
by b^agiiwirten^wlU shoot wkhwuiretfiMwew Attd 
h aaeoos okar, Ifaat a barrel may he made so long 
"^laft It will not thr<»w the diet with ^nch great relo* 
eity as tme diat is eoBsiderably shorter {suppositig 
the calibre «f boih to be eq«a}^: and the reaspa of 
tibia dficrteae^ veloeily in very hMg* jAe^es is the in- 
please of -Ae eounte^-fxcsiuie «f the external air in 
d)0 cylinder; to wlikh nay be added, tfamt the elas* 
tie flaid generaied by the exploskm of the powder, is 
ooDsiiaiilly escapng while the shot is fiasBJng along 
die cylinder $ wthieh it not only decs at the touch*' 
hole, but also betweenihe pellets <3f the shot-«^ienoe 
Ae abawrdity of touclnholes whkii prime themselvaa^ 
and also ihe necesnty of good wadding). 

However, after all, the precise length of barrels ia 
far from being ascertained. Many experinoents have 
been made for tUs purpose by oMn df science and 
ability (and among the number, the Great Frederic 
c# Prassia):; and akbot^ semei vehM^ li^^ were 
Ikroiwn on the genesal cloud, tcd the darkiiess,4it this 
Veiyhoap,isfo'fca»:>^Dydia ii pi rt o 4 BUtiliaaM 
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. here mt^M to be understood, that a long barrel, with 
t proportionate calibre, will not throw the shot farther 
than a short one; on the contrary, it is ve^y obviotiis, 
that if a long barrel has a bore in proportion, and 
coitecquently takes a greater charge, that it must carry 
farther. 

The elastic fluid, produced by the firing of gun- 
powder, is found, by experiment, to occupy, when 
cooled to the temperature of the atmosphere, a space 
two hundred and forty-four times greater than that 
taken up by tlie powder from which it was obtained j 
but from the great heat generated during the explo- 
sion, this elastic fltrid is rarefied to four times its for- 
mer bulk. The expansive force of this fluid, thcrc- 
fofe, is, at the moment of inflammation, 976 times 
greater than that of common air, or (which is the 
same) thad the pressure of the atmosphere; or, sup- 
posing the powder to have occupied the space of one 
<H]Mc inch, its expansive force, when fired, is equal 
to that which would be exerted by 976 cubic inchei 
of common air compressed into the space ol one inch. 
At tlie velocity with whidi the flame of gunpowdci^ 
expands, when uncompressed, is much greater than 
Atlt with whkh the ball or shot moves forward, the 
iMkie must continue to press upon the ball, and adtf 
to its veli6€ity, unYil it quits the ntouth of the piece. 
This pressure, however, ceases entirely when it leaves 
itn^ ikiuztle, m consequence of the flame being ihetk 
MowtA to a^pand itself laterally. Hence it wouM 
wetWf that i# two pieces of tfaesame bore^ but of two 
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different lengths, are eh&rged with the same quantity 
of powder^ the longer piece will, apparently, com- 
municate the greater velocity and force to its ball or 
shot Experience, however, has proved the fallacy 
of this theory ; as short guns are frequently fouod* 
not only to throw their shot with greater force, but 
farther, than long ones. 

The compiler has two guns, the barrel of one 
thirty. two inches, the other twenty-seven; both 
equally, good to appearance. After repeated trials, 
I have been unable to ascertain which is the best. I 
Jbave conversed with many sportsmen on this sub- 
ject, as well as several well-informed gun-smiths, who 
agree that a barrel of from twenty-six to thirty 
inches, is the best calculated for the sportsman ; not 
only on account of its being lighter and more con- 
venient tlian a longer one, but that it will kill 
equally as far. 

The circumstance of a duck- gun killing at a 
greater distance than a fowling-piece is net owing 
to its length, but to the greater width of its bore ; 
by reason of which it takes a much larger charg<^ 
and the barrel is made stronger in proportion. 

My opinion on this subject is, that much depend 
on charging the piece properly ; also, tliat the shot 
should leave the mouth of the piece the very moment 
the elastic fluid, caused by the explosion of the 
powder, has acquired its greatest strength : — ^if, for 
instance^ after this identical periodi the shot has one 
quarter of an inch of the banel topai% tbe fofee mth 
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whrdi it U driven most consequently be diminisbedi 
froin the causes mentioned before. On tbe con* 
traryi should tbe shot be discharged from the muzzle 
(owing to the shortness of the barrel) before the 
elastic. fluid has become sufficiently expanded to ac<^ 
quire its! full strength, it is very evident the impuk* 
$ion must be less than if the barrel had been of tlie 
exact length for this purpose. But the difficulty is 
to discover this critical momient; and though this 
point hs^ not been ascertained with precision, enough 
has been proved to supersede the antiquated ootion 
entertained of very long barrels. 



Scattering qf Shot. 

On this subject many experiments have been made-, 
and much has been written, with no better success 
than with respect to the range ofbarreb^ MaroUes 
informs us, tliat a barrel, in order to throw its shot 
closely, ought to .have the calibre narrower in> the 
middle than either at the breech or muzzle ; while 
others i^in insist, that the barrel ought to contract 
gradually from the breech to the muzzle. The ab* 
surdity of both these methods is too obvious to need 
refutation ; but, it must be allowed, thftt they are 
well calculated to burst the barrel, or at least to meke 
the piece recoil insupportably« 

BelUmuzzled|>ieces formerly were much used, <m 
aecouQt of the ^eater ck wen c w with which tb^ 
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I««r6 aiq^sed tb throw the shot. But «ben it is 
considered that the pellets of sluitf^ which come in 
cOtttact with the Bides of the barrel, compose i^ear))^ 
half the charge, it will not he a matter of surprise, if 
enlaiigitig the swrface of the ealilire at the mu2asle^ 
atid tht^eby increasing iixe numher of pellets thad 
touch it, would tend to make the shot be scattered 
moBe wide]y« 

: Eipinar saj?s, tfai^ the iault of tlie scattering of the 
shot arises from the quality of the iron composing 
the several portions of the barrel. Thus, he (^iserves, 
it may happen, that the reinforced part is formed of 
iron, which is harder and doser in the grain than 
that forming the fore-part of the barrel ; in conse- 
quence of which, and also from the fore-part being 
much thinner, the latter is more shaken by the 
powder, and by that means produces a dispersion of 
the shot. He therefore pi>etends, that widef^wyg th^ 
muzzle, that is, making it bell«nm2£led, by fa>e9i« 
latifig the explosion, diminishes the force of the 
powder upon this part, and causes the shot to be 
thffown- more closely together. 

These contrivances, however, appear by l»o means 
to answer the denred purpose ; most of the modem 
gvn^smiths are sensible of this, and therefore seldom 
practise tfem imiess to indulge the niikn of their 
oilticfmers. For my own part, I am confident thos^ 
barrels, whose calibres are perfectHy smooth airf 
oyliodrical thfoagfaout^will be found to throw the 
shot tjke bost» fianeb i>f this kind litive lotig mi]^ 
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ported their credit among sportsmen; whibt the 
pretended improvements have all experienced but a 
very temporary reputation, and are now entirely 
neglected. 

There remains yet one observation to be made on 
this subject, which is that of overcharging. That 
this is frequently the cause of the shot scattering too 
tnudi I have not the smallest doubt. Every barrel, 
according to its calibre and weight, should have a 
certain quantity of lead, and a suitable one of powders 
which will be attended with greater certainty and 
eilect than any other; and these can be ascertained 
by repeated trials alone. If we increase the quantity 
of shot above tlris, we lessen tlje force of the dis- 
charge, and at the same time increase the recoil; 
and if we increase the charge of powder, that of the 
shot remaining the same, the recoil will be greater, 
and the shot more dispersed than before. In every 
species of fire-arms, large charges of powder are 
found to disperse the shot very much, whilst witli 
smaller charges than are generally used, it is thrown 
more steadily and closely. If therefore the object we 
are about to fire at be at too great a distance for the 
shot to take effect, and it happens that we cannot 
approach nearer it, we ought not to increased the 
powder with a view to the shot being thereby thrown 
ferther, as, by so doing, the increase of the range will 
be very trifling, whilst the dispersion of the shot will 
be augmented. The only expedient in this case is 
tp employ shot of a larger size; the quantity of it, as 
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also of th^ powder, being kept tlie same as has bcea 
already found best suited to the piece. 



The Patent Breech 

That this is an improvement must be allowed by 
every one acquainted with the nature of it ; but I am 
confident there are many who suppose it of much 
igreater importance and utility than on close examt- 
fiation it will be found. Some, for instance^ imagine 
it throws the shot much farther, which, generally 
speaking, is not the case. The advantages to bje 
derived from the patent breech are, that it takes less 
powder, and fires quicker; the explosion is instan* 
taneous, and more of the powder is kindled than la 
the common breech : it will be found, on firing, par* 
ticularly with a common breech, that some of the 
powder will come out without having exploded ; and, 
to prove the truth of this assertion, it will be neces* 
sary only to put a sheet or two of white paper imme* 
diately under the muzzle of the piece, and after 
firing, grains of powder will be found thereon. But 
I am inclined to think, that the recoil is greater from 
the patent breech ; as well as its getting foul or dirty 
sooner : notwithstanding which, it iS| pn the wbole^ 
to be strongly recommended. 
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Elevated Breech. 



There lias been lately invented wliat is called an 
Elevated Breech ; which is a piece of iron running 
longitudinally along the top of the barrel, raised the 
eighth of an inch perhaps at the breech end, ^nd 
gradually diminishing to the muzzle of the barrel^ 
with which it forms a line. Manton, I understand, 
is the inventor; and the purpose for which it is in- 
tended is to throw the shot a little higher than.tha 
common barrel, which it will certainly effect. For 
those who are apt to shoot below or under the object, 
the elevated breech will be found of service ; and I 
believe this is the case with some indifferent shooters, 
but most particularly with persons beginning this 
delightful recreation. To an old sportsman, who 
knows the trim of his fowling-piece, and wboselc^on^ 
piisses a fair shot, the elevated breech can be of little 
or no use. It is a simple matter, and I would recom«v 
mend it to bad ihots^ but simple as the invention is, 
it is capable of being made more so :— -a bit of iron 
placed at the breech, raised the eighth of an inch 
above the barrel, or more or less, as the method of 
the person's shooting, and the trim of bis gun, re- 
quire, will answer the purpose just as well a3 if the 
piece of iron ran along the whole length of the bar* 
rel. The bit of iron should be nearly or quite half 
an inch broad at the top) and if made a little con« 
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cave perhaps the better- If the sportsman does not 
reside near a gun-smithy a viHage black-smith woul^ 
surely be capable of doing so trifling a job. 

That the best fowling-pieces are manulactured ia 
Loadoa I am very willing to allow; but I have seen 
unexceptionable guns made in tlie country ; at aH- 
events^ it is inconvenient to send to London for everjn 
%Mle^ if the sportsman reside at a distlince. In thus. 
speakings I wish by no means to be understood as^ 
d6i|rfsJBgtheinvention of the elevated brtech; 6n the 
cotitraiy, l^bink it a good idea : l)ift as I liave spoken 
rf it at length in the preceding pages, I shall here 
tonclude the subjects 



iSlfthe Stock, Lock, ^c* 

On that etsendal part of th^ foWIing-pfece^ the stock, 
many dMTerent opinions will be found to ^ist:— 
Aome preferring it short, others lon^; many are much 
attached to a tjonsiderable cui^vature, while others 
will choose it almost straight: and good shots will 
periiaps be eqoally found, though they make use of 
stocks of diiFerent dimensions and forms, and this 
arises entirely from practising the different methods. 
As to the curvature, no particular degree can be as- 
signed as a standard ; different persons requiring dif- 
ferent degrees, according to the length of their neck, 
as wefl as to the manner in which they hold their 
head while taking aim. Tliis, therefore, as well as 
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the length of the butt (whicli xlepends m some 
measure upon the crreumstance just metltioned, but 
In a greater <legFee upon the length of the arms) can 
be determined with great aeeuraey by the gun-smith,^ 
from observing tlie wanner in which the shooter pre- 
sents his piece and takes aim. However, gcneralljr 
^>eakiog, tJius mudh may be observed, that for a 
long-armed nwin, the stock should be longer, than for 
one who has short amw ; also, a tderaWy straTgjht 
«$ook is proper for a person who has high shoulders, 
or a short neck 5 for if it be mmch bent, it ifoiild be 
^lifficult for him,especiaHy in tlie qmck motion rc- 
^qntred in shooting aet a flying or ruiming object, to^ 
place ^be butt-end of the .gun-stock finrfy to *e 
•hmlder^ the upper part alone woirtd in general be 
Sxeip which would not only vaise the tmi»tle, audi 
^SQsequently shoot high, but maike the recoil tntrtt 
mtvmljtik lima if «he<whde*end of^beitodc w«t% 
^firmly placed «o <he shoulder. B^Mes, BWppo^tii 
•tke shooter ^ bring the butt faonoe to his iiliodldt^, 
lie wmiM ^scarcely he aMe to le^ his pteb6 at iht 
aotgect. On the oonPtmry, a mtfn wi«h low shouldem 
mad a long neck, requires a stodi much bent ; f<flr *f 
it is slight, he w*iH, in the act otf towering his head 
to that pait of the stock at wtiidi his cheek sheuM 
-neM in taking aim, feel a eonstraint, which he neftt 
^Kpericnoes, when, by the effect of a proper Aegteb 
•of curvature, the stock tends^ him some assistance, 
-and, as it were, meets him half way. Independent, 
bowever, <rf these principles, the application of which 
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is subject to a varie^ of inocli&aitioDs/I would advise 
the sportsman, in cboo&inga fowling-^iece, to ppefef^ 
a stock rather more bent than usual y as a straight 
one, in coming up to the aim^ is subject to the iiK 
convenience of shooting too high ; a long stock too ia 
preferable to a short one, for the following, reasons^, 
namely, that it sits more firmly to the shoulder; aiid» 
in windy weather, the flash of the pan cannot blow 
to much in the shooter's face. 

With regard to locks I have nothing oiatertal to 
offer (except on the Invention oC Forsyth, which wiU 
be noticed hereafter). They have already beea 
brought to such a degree of elegance and p^fe«tioo» 
that we have scarcely any thing farther to hope Sot or 
require. The real improvements are not coofined to 
pmy particular maker;; and though the minutiif pecu# 
4iar to ciach may determine the shooter in his preform 
^nce, i:^;per8oa need fear much disappointment ia 
Ahe essential qualities of a lock supposing he goes to 
the price of a gopd one» It is of the utmost conse^ 
^uence to the excellence of a lock that the sprii^ 
he proportbn^ to each other: if, for instaacCythe 
main-spring be very strong and the hammer-spring 
weak, the cock will be liable to be broken for wandt 
of sufficient resistance tq its stroke; on the other 
hand, if the hammer-spring be stiff and the main<> 
^ring weak, the cock has not sufficient force to drive 
back the hammer; and^ in both cases, the collbion 
between the flint and the steel is too slight to pro* 
iuce the necessary fire^ The face of the hammex 
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also may be too Imrd or too soft ; the former is knovm 
by the flint making scait^ly any impression upon it, 
and the sparks being few and very small; the latter, 
by the flint cutting into the hammer Bt every stroke, 
whilst the sparks also are few in number, and of a 
duU^red colour. When the strength of the springs, 
and the temper of the hammer, are in their due de- 
gree, the sparks will be numerous, brilliant, and ac- 
companied with a whizzing ooise. 

In order to explain these differences, it will be ne» 
cessary to observe, that the sparks produced by the 
collision of flint and steel are particles of the metal 
driven off In a strongly^ieated state, and which, fall* 
ing among the powder, kindle it instantly. By snap* 
ping a gun or pistol over a sheet of white paper, we 
may collect these sparks; and, by submitting thetn 
to a microscope, demonstrate the truth of this asser- 
tion* If tlie sparks are brilliant, and accompanied 
with a wliizEing noise, we aihall find the particles col- 
lected on the paper to be little globules of steel ; 
which were not only melted, but have actually un- 
dergone a considerable degree of vitrification from 
the intensity of the heat excited by the collision. 
When the face of the hammer is too hard, the parti- 
cles which the flint strikes oflp are so small, that they 
are <?ooled before they fall into the pan ; and whca 
tke hammer is too soft, rthe particles driven off are 
MO large as not to be sufficienlly lieafted to kindle thp 
powder. 

Pot m^ own part,! prefer a lock^the springs of 
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which are rathe? ^fiom; than oihcacwhe, od aocoDot 
of its boiog le» UaUe to mm^firet It is true, it wUl 
wear the flints nracb iwsfer ; but the expeme of these 
is too trifiiag to mcfftt (fooaideration; aodtbcre^ave 
Qow to be; purchaaed^ at some of the gniNsmkfas^faafdr 
white stoae^, which ar^ admirably adapted for strong 
1ock& But» after s^U I am inclmed to beKevse the 
4;ock is moreliabte to break wsdi strong springs than 
with middling ones, supposing tKey.ane in. doe pnv*- 
pflortiw.. 

As to ^Id pansy they are mone for* show thao uti- 
lity. A steel pan witt be found, wttlt common care 
m cleai)i0g it, tola«t longer^ and'to answer every par* 
pose as weU> a» when Itnei with gold; However, a* 
gpld.or platina toneh^hok is pneferabie^toithe com^ 
t^on one. Platina has but kitdy been tried for thit' 
purpose,' and found to answer equally m wcil as golri'$ 
a)t the same time d»t it is mndi cheapcc I liave 
two fowlii)g^iece» with platina toueh->-hoIe8,- winch I 
1^a!v« usjsd four seasons^ and the* piatina appears, ift^ 
ey^ry respfcty ^qual to gohl. 



i Bfajng'on the subject of gmioloeks,^ it would be un- 
pardonable not to notice, jn.a paftindat manner, the 
late, tngaiious ioRraitron: of. Mr« Fbisyth, of Pieea^ 
diliy, London. The inventor has obtained a pi^nt 
fto i^ and thus dibedbesi kt ^op^rtiqs : 



^ 
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** Thisi lock ia entirely differeot from the oomsida 
;g^n-lock« It produces inflammatioa by means ofi 
^rcussion, and supercedes tlie use of flints. Its prin-* 
^ipal advantages are the following: — ^Tbe mpid and 
complete inflammatioa of the whole charge of gun- 
powder in the chamber x>f the barrel. The preron-^ 
tion of tl^a loss of force through the touch-hoie. Per- 
£sct security against rain or damp in the primings 
^o flash from the pan. And less risk from an accl- 
<Iental discharge of the piece, than when the commoa 
lock is used* This being new^ and different from the 
lock in general use, very particukur pcint^ instruc- 
tions are sent with each gun, to prevent any chance 
of mismanagement^' 

A long account of this apparently important ac- 
ciuisition to the fowUn^piece appeared in the Sport- 
ing Magazine, written by a person, who detaib a num*^ 
ber of experiments which he says he has tried with 
it. It is not necessary for me to detail these experi- 
ments; but I will extract the foJHowing from the a^ 
cle in quest'lon : 

*^ The inflammalion of the chajige is produced 
(without flint) by a sharp blow given to a very smaU 
<j|uantity of mflammable powderj confined betweea 
two pieces of hard steeL Tlie flash from the powder 
ia driven violently into the chamber of the piece, anA 
at the same instant inflames the nearest and the,nio^ 
distant particles of the powder. It can be aflected 
neither by rain-nor wind; it b iiot. so liable ta fii;e^ 
by aecideatas the coppAoa lo^i'bAving not oviy the 
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tmme security from half-cock as a cooimon gun-lock, 
but can also be put in such a position, that, though 
ft should happen to be cocked, and the trigger pulled, 
yet no inflammation can be produced.'* 

* I have not yet used this new-invented gun-lock; 
but I saw it at the shop of the inventor, in the month 
of March (1811). It certainly appears to possess 
most or perhaps all the properties ascribed to it 
above ; nor do I think there can possibly be more 
than one objection urged against it, and that proba- 
bly not well founded — 1 mean on the score of dan- 
ger. The cavity for holding the priming, situated in 
what is called the magazine, is capable of containing 
chemical powder sufficient for twenty-five primings, 
which number, I understand, is to be put into it at 
once. From the small space allotted for these twenty- 
five primings, tlie powder of which they consist must 
be consequently very strong, and it instantly struck 
me that it might be possible for the whole of the 
prtmlng to explode at once, and thus be attended with 
infinite danger. On communicating this idea to the 
young man who showed me the lock, I was informed 
that -flie possibility of such a circumstance had been 
anticipated, and provided for accordingly. In case 
tlie Whole became inflamed, a bit of cork (fixed for 
the purpose) would be driven out, and thus give vent 
to the dastic fluid. 

The material for priming is what the inventor calls 
iheniical pmjoder ; and when one of these locks is pur- 
chased, a prescription is given for making it. 
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That the shot may be driyin with more force, I 
kave no doubt, as none of the impelling fluid escapes 
by the touch-hole; nor is there any flash of the pan 
to blow in the shooter's face. It would be needless^ 
however, to describe its properties further, after what 
has been already said. I have to observe, notwith* 
standing, that I could not comprehend how it in« 
fla^ied the nearest and most distant particles of gun-> 
, powder contained in the barrel, at one and the same 
instant But, after all, if there really is no danger to 
be apprehended from an accidental explosion of the 
priming powder, I should regard it as one of the most 
valuable acquisitions k> the fowling-piege, and which 
ap|x*ars equally applicable to military purposes, as 
well to great guub>, as small arms. 

If the sportsman should wish to try Mr. Forsyth's 
lock, he need not be at the expense of a new fowling- 
piece, as it may be applied to any gun in the same 
manner as the common lock; and the price for a 
single lock is eight guineas. 

1 have seen a very ingenious improvement of the 
common gun-lock, which was invented by a clergy- 
man. It is callable of being applied to Forsyth's lock, 
^id would form apparently a valuable addition ; but 
as tlie reverend inventor is of opinion he can still fur- 
ther impiV)ve it, I do not think I should be justified 
in saying more at present; however, in a future edi- 
tion, I may perliaps have an opportunity of fiilly de- 
scribing it. 

N. B. In cleaning gun-locks^ care should be takea 

K 
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lo( to 119^ too vmck oil; i« faict, to rub them with 
^Uy tow is quite sufficient. When much oil is ived, 
^ will beopme $o oktoiiny, as to [vpevent the ^pnngs 
Iff^m aetiBg wkh the neeessacy .feeedom. 



The iN<^ JFbiriiNgwpiece. 

Ufaefowling-piece which I should recommend is orie 
withastub-.twisted barrel, patent breech, platina o* 
^oU 4ouch4iole (an elevated breech to a person who 
IB HI the habit of siiooting below the mark). The 
length of the barrel from twenty-six to twenty-eight 
iocbes: a biy-r^l twenty-two inches long, I have been 
fnformed, will carry as Art as onetwenty^six (supposing 
the-<jaHbr© the same); however, there is this objec- 
tion to the former, vk. it is neither so pleasant nor 
^fe in the act of loading. There is also one veiy 
strong objection agaiast a very long gun, which is 
^haftx)f being point-heavy^ to say nothing of the in* 
Goiwenienoe attending it when shooting in a wood 
or t}ii€ket. A gun is said to be point-heavy, when 
in ty»e ae^of taking aim, it feels heavy at the muzzle, 
•aiui k98 consequently a tendency to th4K>w the shot 
beiow the objeot. 

Asi^th^ look I should strongly recommend^ could 
Idivest4fnys€]f of tli€ idea, that there is danger at- 
tendiiig 4t. But as I have already stated my ideas at 
tolerable length upon it, I shall forbear enkuigii^ or 
tbeJial^tlierB. 
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As to who is the best gun-smith, will be difficult to 
decide. There are mlrny country gun-smiths that 
make excellent fowling-pieces ; but the London guns, 
generalUf speaking, are tamed out in the neatest 
manner, certainly. Manton has obtained the greatest 
cetebiity, and justly merits much of the praise that 
has been bestowed upon his wdrk; btrt to raii/k him 
as the rery phmade of excellence, unattainable by 
afny othet person, which has been attempted, is cer- 
tainly wrong. Mortimer is an excellent gun«maker, 
as well as many others; but the neatest and best fowl- 
iBg-*pieces I ever saw were made by Kno5c 

,1 wisii not to be understood as decrying the work 
of Manton; on the contrary, I am willing to give him 
his due share of iifa'K;e. Assuredly, he has acquired 
a name, of the importance of which he seems to be 
foMy aware — it brings him much business, no doubt, 
and enables him to charge rather higlier tlian his 
neighbours. However, it is not always to the name 
merely that merit attaches, nor should I be willing to 
give an extra ten guineas for that alone— i&ioa? sounds 
just as wefl in my ears as Mmntoru 

In tlms comparing the merits of gun-smiths, I can 
assure the reader, that I am actuated by no motive but 
impartiality. Those whose names I have mentioned 
«re strangers to me — I never saw nor had atiy dealing 
whh any of them. 
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Gunpowder. 



1 am well aware tbat sportsmen, in generalt do not 
pay that attention to gunpowder, which tlie nature 
and utility of it so obviously demand. , It is an arti« 
cle wluch requires, the greatest care and circumspec- 
tion ; and I have no doubt but the gun-smith is fre- 
quently blamed, for what has been •caused by the 
sportsman's neglect. 

Gunpowder is composed of very light charcoal, sul* 
|)hur, and well-refined saltpetre. The charcoal is 
made from eWer. The powder used by sportsmen in 
^ shooting ^me, is generally composed of six parts of 
saltpetre, one of charcoal, and one of sulphur; but 
these proportions, as well as the introduction of seve- 
^al ingredients, and the sizes of the grains, are un- 
doubtedly varied by the different manufacturers in the 
composition of the powders of the same denomina- 
tion, and are always kept profoundly secret. 

Powder, -however well dried and fabricated it may 
liave been, loses its strength, when allowed to become 
damp. The truth of this observation may be demon- 
strated hy the following experiment : — Let a quan- 
tity of w 1 -drieo powder be mcely weighed, and 
put into a close room, where the air is temperate^ and 
seemingly dry, and be left for three or four hours ; 
«n weighing it again, its weight will be increased, 
"This same powder, exposed to an air loaded withva- 
})0u^ acquires nmch additional weight in a short 
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time. Now the increase of the weight being propor- 
tioned to tlie quantity of vapour contained in the at- 
mosphere, and to the length of time tliat the powder 
is exposed to it, it follows, that powder easily attracts 
moisture. Wherefore, if a degree of heat, sufficient 
only to fire dry powder, be applied to powder that ia 
damp, the moisture will oppose the action of the fire ) 
and the grains either will not take fire at all, or their 
inflammation will be slower. Thus, as the fire will 
spread more slowly, fewer grains will burn at a time; 
and the penetration of the fire from the surface to the 
centre of each grain, and, consequently, their con- 
sumption, will require more time. Whence it m^J 
be concluded, that all degrees of moktur^ diminbh 
the force of powder. Saltpetre, not sufficiently re- 
fined, attracts moisture very readily; and as the subr 
stances that render it impure lessen the quantify of. 
fluid, and prevent its detonation, it should be refined 
as much as possible, before it is used in the fabrica- 
tion of gunpowder. 

The force of powder is owing to an elastic fluid ge- 
nerated at the explosion, the suddenness of which de^ 
pends upon the proportion of the ingredients, the 
contact between the nitrous and combustible parti- 
cles, and the size of the grains, &c. Hence it may 
be concluded, that when several powders, equally 
well dried, and fired under the same state of the at- 
mosphere, are compared together, that which pro- 
duces the greatest quantity of elastic fluid, in a given 
space of time, b the strongest. 
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There arc two general methods of examining giwi* 
powder : one witb regard to the puritj of its com* 
podtioa, the other as to its strength. Its pority inajt 
be known^ by laying two or three little heaps near 
etch other upon i^ite paper, and firing one of them* 
If this> takes fire readily, and the smoke rises upright, 
witboot leaving any dross or feculent matter behind; 
and without burning the paper, or firing the other 
heaps, it is esteemed a sign that the sulphur and ni- 
tre were well purified, that the coal was good, and 
that the three ingredients were tlioroughiy incorpo- 
rated together; but if the other heaps also take fire at 
the same time, it is presun»ed, that either common 
salt was mixed with the nitre, or that the coal wa» 
not well ground, or the whole mass not well beaten 
ar)d mixed together; and if either the nitre or sul- 
pliur be not well purified, the paper will be black cft 
spotted. 

For proving the strength of powder a number of 
machines have been invented, all of which seem lia- 
ble to olgectioD ; and frequently upon trial, with the 
same poifv-der, are found to give results so different, 
that no dependence can be placed in them: to so many 
modifications are the principal properties- of powder 
subject, even in experiments conducted with the ut- 
most care. These variations have been attributed by 
many to the different density of the atmosphere, at 
the time of the different experiments; but the opi- 
nions upon this matter are so improbable in them-^ 

selves, and so contradictory to each orfier, that they 
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ckitn neither aUcntion nor belief. Thos 5oMe ^ill 
have it, that gunpowder produces the greatest effeots 
in the morning and evening, when the air b cool and 
dense; v^hilst others assert that its force is gneatest in 
sunshine, and during the heat of the day. Mr« So^ 
bins concludes, from the result of several hundi^ 
trials made by him at all tiroes of the day, and in 
every season of the year, that the density of the ainK>- 
sphere has no effect in this matter, and that we o^igbt 
to attribute the varrations, observed at these tim^ to 
some other cause than the state of the air: probably 
they are owing to tlie imperfection of the instrument, 
or to tlie manner in which the trial was conducted* 
Id this state of uncertaitity, th^n, upon the theory of 
the effeets of gunpowder^ we remain, at this day. 

If experiments, however, are made with the prover/ 
gnat care nMnt be tidsen not to pitess the powder in. 
the smallest degree into the tube, but to. pouf it 
gently in i and, particularly in trying the strength of 
different powders (which is the best tise to which the 
kntrument, imperfect as it is, can be applied) atleoK 
tion must be paid that one powder is not pressieii 
closer than another at each experiment, lior the suo^ 
cessive experiments made until the prover is perfectly 
cool, otherwise no comparative certainty can be 
gained. By ht the most certain mc^hod^ ho^ever^ 
of determining the quality of. powder is, by drying 
aome of it very well, and tlien trying how many sheett; 
ei paper it will drive the shot through al the dis^ 
tance of ten or twelve yards. In this trial, care must 
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be taken to employ shot of the same size in each ex- 
perimenty the quantity both of the shot and powder 
being regulated by exact weight ; otherwise we can- 
not, even in this experiment, arrive at any certainty 
in comparing tlie strength of diflferent powders, or of 
the same powder at different times. 

From wlmt has been said in the preceding part of 
this article, it will easily be concluded that powder 
should be kept very dry, and that every degree of 
moisture injures it. Good powder, however, does not 
readily imbibe moisture ; and, perhaps, there is no 
greater proof of the bad quality of this composition 
than its growing damp quickly when exposed to the 
air; this aptness to become moist arises froih the 
saltpetre not having been properly freed from the 
common salt it contained in a crude state, and which, 
in consequence, has a strong attraction for watery 
particles. 

Gunpowder may acquire a small degree of damp* 
ness, and lie, freed from it again by drying, without 
much injury to its quality ;'but if the moisture is con- 
siderable, the saltpetre is dissolved, and the intimate 
mixture of the ingredients entirely destroyed. Dry- 
ing powder with too great heat also injures it ; for 
there is a degree, which, although not sufficient to 
fire the powder, will yet dissipate the sulphur, and 
impair the composition, by destroying the texture of 
the grains. The heat of the sun is perhaps the 
greatest it can with safety be exposed to, and, if pro- 
|)erly managed, is quite sufficient for the purpose; 
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when this cannot be bad, the heat of the fire, regu* 
lated to the same degree, may be employed; and, for 
this end, a heated pewter-plate is as good as. any 
thing; because pewter retains so moderate a heat, 
ihnt there can be little danger of spoiling the powder 
by producing the consequences above mentioned. I 
need hardly remark that too much care cannot be 
taken in drying gunpowder. 

It may also be observed, that damp powder pro« 
duc^ a remarkable foulness in the gun after firings > 
much beyond what arises from an equal quantity of - 
dry powder; and this appears to arise from a dimi<-' 
nutiou of the activity of the fire in the explosion. 
Unless the sportsman is very particular indeed in the . 
mode of keeping his powder, I would recon^mend hjm 
to air it, and the flask, prior to going out in the morn« 
ing. Flasks made of copper or tin, are far superior 
for keeping powder in to those made of leather, on 
account of the latter being much more liable to im* 
bibe moisture. 

- This article, so very essential to the sportsman, is 
perhaps arrived at its utmost perfection. From the 
result of considerable experimental practice, I have 
no hesitation in pronouncing the gunpowder manu- 
factured by Mn W. G. Harvey, of Battle, in Sussex, 
as decidedly superior to any other I have been able to 
obtain. It is true, I have met with powder nearly as 
strong, when newly made, but which, upon a trifiing 
but equal exposure to the atmosphere, lost much 
more of its striength. Good powder should fire 

k5 
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quick, bam clesti, and be very strong y aikl ou^ not 
to lose mueh of it& sftrengfb, if properly kept, eve* for 
yeais. These properties prevail^ in Mr. Harvey^s in a 
very emioeat de^e, pMrticulaffly t^ last : — Some of 
hb powder wluoh went out to India m the Eart 
Spencer, part of wkieh wa& turongbt bach, pt^dwed, af-^ 
ter the moet miottte innrestigation, veiy neiarly ast 
i^ong as when sent out, tboyg4» it bad been kefnt 
nterdy ki the dbip'» magasiine, andtried inmicdiately 
oa it» return vi^hout re-dry^ng. It would appear, 
that soine mannfaolupers have supposed that gm^ 
powder could net be too finely granulated ; but this 
is quite a nmtabe : I tried soit>e of tliie excessive^ 
finely granulated powder kst Noveawber, (ISIS,) 
agamst Mr. W. G. Harrey's, and fowd, in the first 
jpiace, that it did not burn so clean, and secimdiy, that 
It was very unpleasant to u«e : tlie most gentle breeae 
imaglnahie blew it away in loading, and ijt e^en insi* 
nuaHed itself into the inside of my gon-4ooks, dM>«gh 
they fit apparently very close to the stock. It was 
not so strong as the Battle powder, left more feculent 
nMtter after burning, and was very susceptible: of 
moiitupe fipom the air. 

it noed hardly be mentjoned, tJiat gunpowder cann 
not be kept toodty : if by any memn it has imbfbed' 
moisture, it should be neMitied — if by the heat of the^ 
sun the better, otherwise by putting it on a pewter 
plute, after the latter has been warned at the fir« ; ^r 
indeed any nietal utensil of other thing tiiat w^l^re* 
tain heat suffidcnt for tbe parpoic. No pei«on woukb 
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he rash enough surely to bring powder near a fire fot 
the ptrrpose of drying. 

Mr. Winsbr, it fe stated, has taken otit a psttent fo^ 
irttroducing sugar as art ingredient in the matnufac- 
ture of gunpowder. He says, that when properly re- 
duced to a powder by trituration, it maybe mixed 
with common ^npowder, in the proportiofl of one-' 
fourth sugar, trithoirt diminishing its exptodiftfe totce. 



Shot. 

This essentia! article of the sportsman is perhaps 
already brought to its greatest possible perfection. 
The patent shot is now so very generally used, fhat I 
shaft consider flie common shot as out of the ques- 
tion, and confine my remarks solely to the former. 

It is important to the success of the chase, that 
the sportsman shoirfd proportion the size of the sho^, 
as well to the particular species of gam6 he means to 
pursue, as to the season of killing it : hut on this 
sabject,- 1 make no doubt, a variety of opinions will 
be found to exist among sportsmen ; however, I shall 
venture to recommend that which I have found to 
answer the best, and, in the first place, instance the 
partridge. 

During the nronth of September, No. 7j 6, or even 
9, may be used (though many use No. 6, and some 
few whhnstcal persons Nb. 3 or 4)^ for, at this time, 
birds spring near at h&ai, and their feathers are less 
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capable of resisting the shot than at a more advanced 
period of the year. Hares also^ at this season, sit 
closer, and are more thinly covered with fur. About 
the beginning of October, at which time partridges 
are stronger in the wing, No. 5 will perhaps be 
found to answer best. This size seems to preserve a 
proper medium between shot too large, and that 
which is too small, and will kill a hare at the dis- 
tance of forty or even sixty yards, and a partridge at 
seventy or more. In short, it is adapted for all 
seasons, aod many sportsmen use no other. It is 
true, that distant objects are frequently missed for 
want of larger shot ; but then these bear no propor- 
tion to the number which are missed by using shot 
of too large a size, especially with the feathered 
game ; which enables it to escape in the vacant 
spaces of the circle or disk described by the shot. 

Grouse require larger shot than partridges, as they 
are stronger birds. The same may be said of phea- 
sants. No. 5, I am of opinion, is large enough for 
any thing the sportsman meets with. 

For snipe-shooting mustard seed is generally used, 
and is certainly the best adapted for this diversion* 
It is the smallest of all, and called in some parts dust 
shoU 

The following table will exhibit the method by 
which the different sizes of shot are distinguished, 
and also show the gradations. 

Swan drops are the largest shot, and a few pellets, 
comparatively, weigh an ounce. 
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B. B. One ounce contains 58 pellets^ 

B. Do. - - - - 65 
No. 1 Do. - - . - 82 

2 Do 112 

3 Do. - - - - 135 

4 Do. - - • . 177 

5 Do. - - - - 218 

6 Do. - - . - 261 

7 Do. - - - - 289 

8 Do. - - - - 660 

9 Do D70 

This scale differs considerably from Thombiirs, 
and, consequently, from the one that he copied 
(for he has merely copied it). I took the trouble to 
count the pellets, and set them down accordingly* 
The irregularity of the gradation, 1 must own, sur- 
prised me, and I was therefore induced to weigh and 
count the pellets twice. 

The numbers are continued several degrees lower ; 
though in the place where I reside I was not able to 
procure lower than No. 9. 



TTie Proportions of Powder and Shot in the Charge. 

That this is an object of the first importance is 
very evident; since every fowling-piece has a parti- 
cular load with which it will shoot with greater cer- 
tainty and effect ; but, it must be allowed, that it is 
only by experiment that this very necessary point caa 
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be ascertained whh precisieiu Before I ptoeeed fur- 
ther, I will beg leave to ntention an exceMcnt prin- 
ciple in the practice of the artiWery on this subject. 
It is asserted, that, by using small charges at first, 
and increasing the qeanrity of powder by degrees, 
the ranges will iiJcrease to a certain point; after 
which, if the chiiiige centhiue to be augmented, they 
will progressively ctimtnish; thotigb the recoil will 
still contintie in the' ratio of tlie increase of the 
charge. This i§ a consequence that may be deduced 
from a variety of expert m en ts-, and is perfectly agree- 
able to the principles oi mechanics } since the recoil 
and the range ought to be in the recipt^!>c»l ratio of 
the gun and the shot, mofeing allowance for the re- 
sistance winch these bodies meet with. 

I am perfeetty aware, that many ruk» have been 
laid down for loading of fowling-pieces, and am at 
the same time convinced of their futility; since gtffts 
of the same calibre, and afpparently alike in every re- 
spect, will be found to vary. The siure^ and best 
method to ascertain the> precise loading, is to fire at 
sheets of paper at the distance of thirty or forty 
yards; and by this means the point may be ascertain- 
ed with tJ&Jerafcre precisionr The paper should be 
many sheets in thickness, as by this means the 
spoi?tsi»an will see very cfetfrly with* wha* force the . 
shot is driven^ by the slieets whficW are perftwaJted ^— 
th«t cbffrge wfiiich t^row9 the shot in the rmmdest 
and best manner, »fid at the sametin^e dtives with tb<f 
gmattfst fciree^ wA\ ^t e^»e b» the pNfief me ; a»4 
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it is very advisable that the sportsman should g«t Im 
charg^ers so adj^ted as to contain exactly tlie requi- 
site quantity. 

Nothing can be more absurd, ^n the va%ar 
notion of bea?y loading, particularly with shot; as it 
destroys the very purpose it was meant to promote. 
B more than a proper quantity of powder is used, 
part of it will be discharged unburnt ; and to over- 
load witli shot will eause the pellets to strike against 
each other, and fall by the way, aftd those which 
jeach the mark will have but little force, and conse- 
quenlly produce little effect; in either case, how- 
ever, the recoil will be greatly increased, and- Aie 
piece in danger ol bursting. 



T&e Wadding. 

There are many sportsmen who eonsider tlie wad* 
ding as an object of the greatest importance ; whilst 
others are of opinion that it is of littte consequenel?; 
Now, akhough it be granted that the materiaF wlvich 
covers the shot, and which is used only for the pur- 
pose of keeping it down, is of little importance, yet 
the material which covers the powder b undoubtedly 
a matter of much consideratfon ; as it should be 
quite x^t in the barrel, and that without being 
ramfwed too bard-: the wadding ^ouM therefbre be 
of a^ft BXkd tmctable material^ but at the same th»e 
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of suffident coDsistenee to carry the shot in a bodj 
to a certaiQ distance from the muzzle of the piece ; 
for if the wadding is rammed to«> close, or is of a liard 
and rigid substance, such as stiff brown paper, the 
piece will recoil, and the shot will spread more; if^ 
on the contrary, the wadding is not suflBciently close, 
and is composed of a slight and too pliant a material; 
suck as wool or cotton, it will not be of consistence 
enough to carry, the shot, and the discharge will lose 
its proper force. Besides, a certain portion of the 
shot, w1)ich is more immediately in contact with the 
wadfjjiqg, will be melted by the explosion of the 

An acquaintance of the compiler,, and an expe-^ 
rienced sportsman, after making use of every kind 
of wadding imaginable, is decidedly in favour of soft 
brown paper. Some make use of tow for this pur- 
pose; others cork; and I have been told that a white 
moss, which is found adhering to apple-trees, makes 
excellent wadding; a cloth too, called shepheriTs 
fearnought^ is much spoken of. I will not pretend 
to say which of these is the best; but 1 will venture 
to point out the worst of them ; which are, the tcw> 
and moss; it is very obvious diat these, from their 
nature, are very ill adapted for wadding. Tliat cork 
is good for this purpose, I have no hesitation for as- 
serting; and the same mity be said of shepherd's 
fearnought. And I shall now mention the wadding 
which I regard as the best, and which 1 constantly 
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make u^e of : Over the powder, I fijt a wadding of 
haty taking care to place it firm, but not rammed 
Uk) hard : the shot I cover with pieces of punclied 
card, observing the same precautions as before; 
cork, no doubt, would answer the latter purpose as 
well as card (though not better), but is not so easily 
punched : and as both hat and card wadding are apt 
to turn in going down, the ram-rod should be made 
at the bottom end almost to fit the calibre of the 
piece, by which they will be prevented from turning. 
Hat wadding has this advantage, that it in some 
measure cleans the barrel every time it goes down ; 
and the same may be said, perhaps, of shepherd's 
fearnought ; but the latter does not possess the con* 
sistence of the former, which, in my opinion^ renders 
it inferior. In fact, if the sportsman choose, he may 
use hat over the shot as well as powder, which is a 
thing frequently done by the compiler. Care should 
be taken that the wadding (hat) fits the calibre; and 
for this purpose it must be cut with a punch. 

That the wadding also which covers the shot 
should be exactly adapted for the purpose will ap* 
pear from the following reason. If paper or any 
very pliable material is used for covering the shot, 
the latter will (should the muzzle of the gun be 
held downward) be very apt to lose, or at least to 
move, from the wadding not being sufficiently fast, 
or not possessing strength enough to resist the weight 
of the shot, and hold it firmly on the powder. Losing 
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the sbot is disagreeable, but if it get loose and stilt 
contioue in tlie barrel, tliere will be great danger of 
the piece bursting. . Nothing therefore, I am per- 
suaded, is better calculated for this purpose than 
card punched exactly to fit ihe calibre. 



OF SHOOTING; 

Hlth Remarks and Observations necessai-y theieio ; 
also Instructions for Juvenile Sportsmen to attuia 
the A)'t ofSJiooting Flying, ^c. 



Shooting is an amusement of tl^t nature, which af- 
fords both pleasure and exercise : a pleasure too of 
the most innocetit kind^ whilst the exercise which at- 
tends it admioifiters, in a superior degree^ to the 
health and vigour of the body, by expelling those 
gross humours which lurk within the husnaa ffame^ 
and that frequently baffle the skill of the physician* 
A recreation attended with such importailt advan* 
tages must surely be advisable; I slmll, thereferey 
without further exordium, procieed to the point ia 
question. 

As scent is the leading, and in fact the principal, 
thing on which shooting depends, it will be necea- 
saiy, in the first place, to say a few words on the na- 
ture of it. 

Scent is an eflSuvium continually arising from the 
corpuscles that issue out of bodies ; and, being im- 
pr^nated with the peculiar state and quality of the 
blood and juices of that particular body from which 
it flows, occasions the vast •variety of smells or 
scents cognisable by the olfactory nerves or organs of 
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smelling. Hence the reason why a dog will trace 
the footsteps of his master for miles, follow him into 
any house, chnrch, or other building, and distinguish 
him from any other person, though surrounded by a 
multitude. And when the faithful animal has thus 
, diligently sought out and recognised his master, he is 
i»eldom willing to trust. the evidence even of his own 
eyes, until, with erected crest, he has taken a few cor- 
dial sniffs to convince himself he is right. Hence we 
discover how a setter or pointer gains information of 
his approach to partridges, &c. ; and hence, also, we 
perceive how birds and beasts of prey are directed to 
their food at such vast distances : for these corpuscles, 
issuing from putrid bodies, and floating in the air^ 
are carried by the wind to different quarters 5 where,, 
striking the olfactory nerves of whatever animal they 
meet with in their way, they immediately conduct 
them to the spot. It matters not how much of the- 
effluvia is evaporated, so long as enough remains to 
irritate the olfactory organ ; for, whether it be bird op 
beast, they try the scent in all directions, till they dis- 
cover tliat which is stronger and stronger in propor- 
tion as they proceed; and this nature has taught them 
to know is the direct and certain road to the object 
of pursuit. This observation is confirmed by the in- 
creased eagerness to be perceived in pointers and set<* 
ters, in proportion as the scent is recent, and they 
draw nearer to the game. 

It is a fact well known, among sportsmen at leasts 
tliat a dog cannot find game so well in a ploughed. 
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field, as in one where there is grass, stubble, &c., 
which arises from the superior attraction, and also ob- 
struction, which the latter affords to the floating cor- 
puscles before described; the condition of the ground 
too, and the temperature of the air, are objects of im-^ 
^portance; both of which should be moist, without be- 
ing too wet. Whenever the ground is hard, and the 
air cold and dry, the abilities of the dc^ will be 
exerted in vain, for scarcely any scent will be found; 
nor does it lie well in general when the wind is in 
the north or east. The soft winds from the west or 
south (unattended with rain) are the best suited to the 
sportsman. 

From these observations, the reader will easily ob-^ 
^erve the utility of the barometer, and the necessity 
ot attending to its fluctuations, which will enable him 
to prevent numberless mortifications. If, in the 
morning, you find the air temperate, and the quick- 
silver moderately htgh, and the top of it in the glass 
ton vex, it is a fair invitation to prepare for this di- 
version. There are portable barometers, tliat lock up 
HI a box, and do not suffer in the smallest degree from 
carriage, frequently used by ^rts^en, and which 
indeed seem, in some measure, a uecess&ry appen- 
dage, particularly on a grouse-shooting excursioru 

I now come to that part, which the juvenile 
shooter, 1 make no doubt, will eagerly seek -on first 
taking the volume into his hand — I mean the art of 
shooting Jlying. The anxie^ to, examine that part 
«Fhich cursorily appears the most kmportant, is very 
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^xcosaJdle. The pleasure of anticipation, the desire 
of becoBiing^ao expert raarksmaD, tlte vanity attach* 
ed lo the attatnment of tbis so much wishecUfor ob> 
jieety all contpk e to prompt the tyro to neglect, or at 
least treat slJ^ly, Uk tbe first instance, those nectt«* 
aary neeoiupamments, which inatnpe considerodoii 
will point out us equaUy essentiaL 

In the fir»t place^I wish to iotpress on Ait mind of 
t4ie yoong spartsmao, that, however plain and easy 
t^iie rules may be laid down, some practice at least will 
he fcMiod indispensably necessary, in order to enable 
hki to foUow those ruks with {irecision. In &ct, 
this is a science which cannot be taught by nMre 
descripticAni ; but, at the same time, I am confident, 
theft instructions may be given, by the jadictous prac* 
tice of whkh^ any person may, in a short time, ac* 
<)uire the art of shooting flying with tolecaUe cer- 
twnty. 

As a means o£ attaining this art, young sportsmen 
ace advised, by the thoughtless, to dioot at swallows ; 
and .numy, I doubt not, after killing son^ of these 
usdtil thirds, have been chagrined beyond measure: to 
find themselves uoaUe to bring down a partridge. 
lodeed^ I am persuaded, that swaUew^^sliooting is^f^ 
little or no service ; as the flight of these binds is so 
imlikc that of those which are the object of sport, 
tiiat this ^pcKctioe seems to- answer no other povpoae^ 
than thatof destroying little ani«iab,whieb not oidf 
dieer tbc' dawn, with sweet notes, and eaiilivcn tbeihjr 
wiliL dieir Auttecing^ bat ane also of essential senriae^ 
by destroying myriads of noxious insects. 
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*nie flight of swallows is very swift and very irre- 
gular; and, in fact, they can only be sliot, with any 
^ertaiaty at least, when they beconie nearly station- 
iiy, as it were, for a short time (which frequently 
wlH be found to be the ewe, by obser^ng them in 
theair) or under other circumstances equally favoup- 
«ble. Shooting at ^rrows will be found better thaa 
swallow- shooting ; or indeed any other birds, whose 
flight in some measure resembles that of partridges^ 
and I have no doubt but an indifferent marksman 
may derive benefit from it. 

However, it will be necessary to remark, that the 
mere flight is the least difficulty to be surmounted: 
the suddenness with which the birds rise, and the 
noise and confusion attendant thereon, make such an 
impression on a mind wound up to the very pinnacle 
of anxious expectation, that the young shooter is ge- 
nerally thrown completely off his guard, and the birds 
-escape. Hence it may be perceived, that the actual 
priactice of shooting game is indispensaMy necessary, 
in order to get the better of that trepidation and 
alarm which all young sportsmen experience on the 
rkingof a covey, or even a single bird; for while 
these are retained in the slightest degree, it will be 
linpossiUe to shoot wkh any certainty. When first 
I commenced shooter, I well remember the palpita- 
-tien of my heart, even on seeing the dog make a 
steady point : conscious of game being before him, 
and expecting it to spring every moment, I have 
trembled to that degree as to render tddog any sort 
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of steady aim absolutely impossible. Wheti at length 
the birds have sprung, I have, in the utmost agitation, 
fired, before they had flown perhaps two yards; and I 
need hardly inform the reader, had almost uniformly 
the mortification of seeing them all Qy away unhurt. 
That this is^ more or less the case with most juvenile 
sportsmen, I have no hesitation in supposing: self- 
command will remedy this defect — a little practice 
is necessary in order to acquire it. 

In shooting, the sportsman should be cool and 
deliberate, and of all tilings avoid shooting too 
sooiv I am aware, that the anxiety felt by persons 
on commencing shooters, induces them to fire 
much sooner than they ought, fearful lest the game 
should be got out of their reach ; this hurry, however, 
will be sure to prevent that which they are so anxiousr 
to attain; and 1 can confidently inform the reader^ 
ti)at he may rest assured of having plenty of time, af- 
ter the birds rise, deliberately to select his object^ 
cock his gun, and afterwards take aim. 

Exclusive of the above causes, there arc others 
which may occasion the object to be missed. Some 
persons at the critical moment of pulling the triggef, 
shut both their eyes 1 Strange as this may appear, it 
is a fact ; and it is hardly necessary to observe, that 
till such time as a little practice has removed this 
glaring absurdity, it will be in vain for a person to ex- 
pect Co kill a single bird. Others again have a me- 
thod of jerking their heads at the instant of pulling^, 
which is consequently another cause of missing : prac- 
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tlce will certaiDly remedy this defect. But both these 
ridiculous habits might certainly be avoided by only 
a common share of reflection and self-command. 
That there have been instances of both kinds, noone 
will attempt to deny ; and it is equally certain, that a 
person who practises either, if he kill a bird or a hare, 
must be entirely indebted to chance. 

I will now suppose the sportsman in the field, pro- 
perly equipped, and in possession of a gun^ with the 
range and method of carrying of which he is perfectly 
acquainted. If a covey rise, and fly in a straight line 
from the shooter, he should select one particularly, 
and, cocking his piece, bring it firmly to his shoulder, 
and deliberately take aim — the bird will be almost 
sure to fall. The method to avoid missing a cross 
shot, whether it be flying or running, is not only to 
take aim before the object, but likewise not involun- 
tarily to check or stock the motion (if I may be al- 
lowed the expression) of the arms at the moment of 
pulling the trigger; for the instant th6 hand stops, in 
order to fire, although the space of time is almost im- 
perceptible, the object gets beyond the line of aim, 
and the shot will consequently fly behind it : if a hare 
is shot at in this manner, especially if at a considera- 
ble distance, the animal may be slightly struck in the 
buttocks, but will most likely escape. It becomes 
therefore extremely essential to accustom the arms, 
in taking aim^ to correspond with the motion of the 
object, without suspending this motion, even in the 
smallest degree; the contrary habit (which is very 

L 
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diffioalt tocorrect, whea contraoted) proireots a pe^- 
sen from attaioiiig' perfection in this art) heivever 
eminently- he iiiay> be qualified in other respects^ Nor 
is'it leflBcsseatia)^ in a cross sbot^ to aim before the 
objeotj in proportiea to itfr distance and speed at tbe*^ 
time of firing* If a pu^dge^ forinstance, flies aerossi 
at the distance of thirty xm? thirty-five yardsy it wiBb©' 
sufficient to take aim about three inches before it 
Bnt, supposing the disttmceto be flfty«or sixty yardsr,. 
it witt then become necessary to level at least half 'a* 
fdot « before the headt. The same metliod should be 
observed in shooting at a hare, when running in a' 
cross* direction. It is alio proper^ in shooting' at »' 
very distant object^ to aim a little above it '(unless 
where theelevttted breech is used), because shot; asiveH - 
as ball, has- butta certain range pcnutbltok^ beyond* 
which it begins'to tlescribe the curve- ofa parabola; 

When a hare runs in a straight line from the- 
shoo^^ hesltould take aim between tbeears^ othtera* 
wise he will mn the hazard of missing:; or* perhaps ^ 
he may^sli]^My wound the animal, and it wrH escape*. 
A* true sportsman is not coi^nt with only blreaktng^ 
the whig of a partridge, or the thigh of a haref when- 
he shoots at a- fair distance^ for icrsuch case the hare- 
orpartridj^ oughtto We shot in such a manner, that' 
it sfitemM' remain in thevplace^ere itwasshot,- amt* 
not'afterwards require the assistanceofildgs tot»tch' 
itrf Btki if he shoots at a- great distance^ itis^no re*» 
pMach that tke partridge is only winged,' or the haic^ 
Wiound^dj sethat it canneteseapev 



The radgcj of the fivrtibg^^plece, aa<l tiief cfesi^ne^ 
witH whitsh'itcftrrtesth^ sh6t befi«% «t!eMftinetf, jt lit- 
tle practice \fifl cifaMe Ae s[k»Wi*nittt5jtid^'orhb 
pWptr disflance vfith tolertt^le prefcbM. A liitt^ 
oogbt lAfadlifoly to be killed c(l thf^ distance of ftbit^ 
tif«irty*flvcj to thirtyi-fivfe or fbrty ybrds : atf«'a*paN* 
tridge, «t from tlijrty t6 fifty yirdSi* With shoU No. 7y 
sufq;x»ing9 io both c«l^s, tte tfittl td lii^ Ueto pro^ 
periy taicm; It is a- c^rttftti fict^ tlfet hatei* arid "piati-' 
toidg^ aTe^somefiiii^s ktiled bi^cmd thei^^ distabc^; 
butj ill gerictal, the Jttrts af^fe o/nly sBgMl^ wotrtid^a,' 
and carry Amy thfr shot; ahd the? partH(^ I^^sttit' 
so sitiftll a swftiee, th»t tti<«y fr^tiehtly e^c^I^^ Un- 
toUchfed in the vAcatit sj«c«s^ of thf*' cirde v^lAdk th'6' 
shoe describes.' Th^t havei p^h^,' bcetf instatrbi^' 
of a b»e' htfirfng' bieetf fclite^J with' comttbn-sfafefd' 
shot, a* thedisftitace of set^tity or eighty yardis, or a' 
partridge stiH fatther j ytt these shots are so eltradf- 
dinvry, akid so very seldom o^cdr^ thnt the Wh6te lif^ ' 
of a spwtsHnanvvlH pi'db&bly notf)irn>bh irt6re'th^h'* 
one or two instances; and, whenever this h!a^' hap«^' 
pei^edy it Witt be fbiAid ta ban^ takeb pb^ by ia^n^e 
pellet, vMdhy by ehatiee, hia^ struck the wlngf of the' 
partridge, or he«tf of tlA hafe, or^ other vlfa!'paft of 
either; 

'HKfhnfft'isati atfliHal that WiV, imle^'sthidt iti 
particcrlar pEitts, cafry aWay a gr^at'qua^ity oTsltet. 
Therefore, Itf shobting a«{]taresi, tbe'uti<io§t ehdUvtitt 
shoWMialwa^s1)e nMte tostifke thetnf abbtif tlie head.' 
A compftf^ive trifle will stop thetii id this^ case; but 

l2 
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if the shot strikes them on the hind parts (supposing 
none of their legs are broken) ten to one but the hare 
goes out of your sight as swift as the wind, even 
though mortally wounded. She will run^ in the. latter 
situation^ until she is quite exhausted — she then lies 
down and dies. It occasionally happens that sports- 
men thus find them ; but, in general, the distance is 
so great which the hare runs, that little chance re- 
mains of finding her. I have more than once seen a 
hare fall (on being shot at), but at the moment the 
sportsman was about to put forth his hand and take 
her, she has sprung up, and darted away. 

A bird that rises and flies in a straight line from 
the sportsman is justly regarded as the easiest to be 
killed. When one flies horizontally to the righ^ it 
has been supposed a more difficult shot than one fly* 
ing thus to the left. If game rise and fly in your face, 
as it were, or over your head, it will be found very 
difiicult to kill; and the best method, in this case, 
will be to suffer the bird to fly past you, before you 
attempt to take aim. 

It will be proper to observe in this place, that the 
wind is a matter of considerable importance., If it 
should be brisk, it will be apt, in some measure, to 
bend the course of the shot : should the bird there- 
fore fly against the wind in a straight direction, it will 
be necessary to aim a trifle above the object, as the 
force of the wind will be liable to make the shot de- 
cline. Supposing it a cross-shot against the wind, it 
will be advisable to level considerably before the ob« 
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ject (which, however, must be regulated by the dis- 
tance), as the course of the shot will be triflingly bent 
by the wind. But if the wind blows with the bird, 
the observance of the general rule will be found to 
answer, as the wind helps the bird forward, as much 
as it diverts the course of the shot. These rules will 
equliUy apply to shooting of hares. 

From a deliberate and careful practice of the fore- 
going rules, there is little doubt of a young sportsman 
very soon acquiring the art of shooting flying ; and, 
in fact, the only difficulty is that of overcoming the 
anxiety, trepidation, and impatience, at the critical 
moment when all should be as calm and unruiBed as 
a Stoic. There is no pursuit or amusement where a 
steady hand, ti cool head, and philosophical patience, 
are more required than that of shooting. 

It may happen (and frequently does) tliat a consi- 
dei^ble titne elapses before a juvenile sportsman is 
enabled to overcome the difficulties above mentioned. 
However, let him not despair, even though several 
seasons should pass before he arrives at any degree of 
excellence in this art ; for he may depend on it, that 
practice and a careful endeavour to observe the fore- 
going rules, will eventually prevail, and that in time 
he must become a good shot. 

However, prior to shooting at game, the trim of 
the fowling*piece (or, in other words, the manner in 
which it t)irows tlie shot) should be ascertained with 
all possible precision. The best method of doing this 
is to fire repeatedly at sheets of white paper, placed 
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^t the ^btanoe of tbirty yards fpr iostance, by which 
it will be perceived .wbsther the piece has a teudency 
to throw the fhot too wide, beoeath the objeet, or 
otherwise. The proportions of the diarges may also 
be vftriod (for which see the head Pfoportiom of 
Pim^r md Shot in the . Charge) . Most guns, I be« 
lieve, require to be levelled ^a trifle above the object, 
apd if the juveoile shooter finds, whea in the field, 
jtl;^t ^he shot is generally thrown beneath the bird, f 
.wpuld adv;^ him to try the elevated bi^eeeh. But as 
ihis iov^tion has been spoken of mpre at lai^e un- 
ll&r i^> proper bead, il tbecefore refer the read^ to it 
ifjCQpndifigly. 

I^^hall close this subject by again impressiog on 
the 9)iod of, the reader the iieoessity of cooloe^ and 
deliberation. WheneArer a covey rises, let the^spofts- 
m^ncQpllyr or indeed alpiost careies^ly, s^laot one 
particu^ ^ird^ and, observing the , rules before laid 
4Qwn,.s^ording tothe flight of the bird, &c., let him 
loc^c ^ery deliberately down 'the* barrel, and the in- 
stant, h^ finds tlftc piece properly levelled, puH the 

. I shaU iQow proceed to other remarhs whidi obvi- 
ously present theposdves : they .may not .p^liaps be 
quite so interesting to the juvenile shooter as thepre- 
qe^iiig, yet tbey are equally or even oipce neeessary. 
Tbere are m^y i^portsmen, who, on levelling their 
fowling-piece, place their 1# hand* close to the trig- 

* X .^m ^v\{)p!C)sijp|g^ person to shoot, from tbe right shoulder. 
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g^r-guardj.iq which situation the piece s^anxieitber 
be held «o iteady, nor the aim consequently so well 
iakei), as when that hand* is. pla«ed near to thatfiart 
jof the steek where the lam-rod enters : at the^me 
tim^i tbe.pie«e sheuld.be ^strongly gm^ied, and not 
suffered mej^lyto Dest heti^een the thumb, and, Ibre- 
&ager. The ^reason appears very ^viiieBt why the 
latter naethod is^pijefemble to the fisriner. The left 
baad is 'intended as a rest or s^pport to the >pieoe in 
the mi ef levelling ; and when it is ^placed dose to 
the ^tf^[ger<;guard, the {owli^g^pieee must conse- 
que^ly be rendered too .heavy. at -the mu^le^^and 
4be neceaqary equilibrium in a ^gieat mensure de- 
stro)ied« If, howevei;^ the ^n » shor^ this mediod 
mtty 4Hi6Wcir : and indeed .it {his one very atroQg'Wa* 
sonjto reeomiaend it, aaoftely, if the pieee buiists^ the 
iwind is less Ikble to be ahattered. 
. JE>i|(e9eat'efHnions will beifound to e^eist asto^tfae 
best method of toadiug^ 9u;. Some s^y that the piece 
should be fifst loaded, and then rprimedy while others 
maiAlain that H is the beat to jptkaaefirst; also, there 
will be found those who ^ive directions for tiie ^pan 
and the touch^ole to be brushed with a fsather every 
time the pieee is ftred; but this, it cQust becoufessed, 
is an antiquated notion, J2owever, I shall .iaform 
the reader of that method which ej^^ecience^ has 
proved to be superior to all others and which I in- 
variably practise. 

Immediately on firing, it will be necessary to re- 
load, in order to prev^it that moisture which will 
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ensue on the ][)iece becoming cold, not only in the 
pan, but also the inside of the barrel. Now, suppo* 
sing that a bird is tmnged,* the shooter should, not- 
withstanding, invariably load before he attempts to se- 
cure it, as well to prevent the moisture above men- 
tioned, as to hinder your dog from imbibing bad 
habits; for if you suffer him to run after a winged 
bird immediately on firing, he will be very apt to 
break away on the shot, which is one of the worst of 
practices. Tlierefore, as soon as the sportsman has 
fired, let him prime, and while he is preparing the 
charge of powder (supposing it to be a single-barrel) 
he should place the palm of his hand on the muzzle 
of the piece, as by this means he will completely ex- 
tinguish any particle of fuze, which might possibly 
have been left in the barrel, and thus prevent any ac- 
cident on pouring the powder into the barrel : the 
priming and the hand on the muzzle prevent air get- 
ting to the latent spark, and it becomes instantly ex- 
tinct. Tlie time which it takes to prepare the charge 
of powder with a spriog-top flask must be allowed to 
be very short, yet it will be sufficient to effect this 
necessary purpose. I must honestly confess, that I 
am no advocate for placing the hand on the muzzle 
of a double-barrel, as in thus preventing one danger 
you are perhaps risking a greater. However, there 
will be no occasion for placing the hand on the 
muzzle, if proper wadding, and Harvey's best powder, 

• Sporting term for a broken wing. 
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are used; the fowling-piece, at the same time, being 
kept properly clean. 

In pouring the powder into the barrel, the charge 
should be held as centric as possible over the bore, in 
order that the grains, in falling, may not adhere to 
the sides of the barrel; however, if hat-wadding is 
used, it is of little consequence, as the hat will brush 
down the adhering grains in its descent. Neither 
the powder nor the shot should be rammed too hard ; 
but for a farther illustration of this subject, see the 
head Proportions of Powder and Shot in the Chdrge, 

When the sportsman has fired about fourteen times, 
he should wipe his gun-barrel with tow: there are 
rods made for this purpose, that screw together in 
several parts, which render thiem portable fer the 
pocket, and consequently very convenient. On first 
going out in the morning, the spoft»Da(an should make 
it a rule to air his gtm-barrel^ by firing a little pow- 
der, and also to change his fiirtf every seven or eight 
times firing, as by this mean^ he^vi^ifl be less liable to 
the inortification of th^ piece missing fire; 

There remains still- another material point, which 
it will be necessaiy' to impress on the mind of the 
sportsman — ^I mean with respect to charging the 
fowUng-^iCce in a s^fe position : this^will so evident- 
ly present itself, that any directions for the purpose 
are unnecessary, and would occupy the time of the 
writer in describing what common sense points, out 
to every person. 

Howevet^ let me conjure the sportsman on no ac-^ 

l5 
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count to cariy bis piece cocked ; as he in0y rdy on 
it, that cocking is no way necessary tUl the gfin^e 
rises; and should there be occasion to uncock the 
£awling-piece, in letting the cock down it should be 
suffered to pass beyond the balfrcock, and then 
brought back, as by 4his means it may he heard as 
well as felt to tell into the proper nick of the tom- 
bler, and thus rendered perfectly secure : great care 
^Ottld be taken, at the same time, that the muzzle of 
the piece should be kept as erect as possible, whioli 
will prevent mischief, supposing by accideqt the cock 
.should slip, and thus discharge the piece. 

If the sportsman should make use of diArent 
guns, he should contrive to have the locks made so 
that the pull of each trigger will be simili^r; or, in 
other words, require, as near as possible, the same 
degree of force to kt off the cock; for nothing ean 
he more disagreeable than using different pieces, the 
triggers of some of which requiring considerable force^ 
while others would be drawn perhaps with a hmt. 

As to the best method of carrying the fmAiug^ 
piece, various opinions will be found, no doubt, to 
eidst. For my own part, I think it a matter of little 
consdquenoe so long as the muzzle is pointed imme* 
diately upwards. I believe the general way is to 
carry it on the arm, with the muzzle nearly erqct, 
which appears to me preferable to any other* 

It has been before remarked, that a brace of good 
dogs are sufficient at once ; but they sboukf be used 
to hunt together, and perfectly acquainted with each 
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lOtber ^ atherwUe they wUl be j^ous aad :4^iiHnk 
tn^uiy mUtakes. If, therefore, Iwo gentlemen rave 
desirous of sbootiog ia co^ipau^y each heviagafbraoe 
jof dqgs, it will be advisable -for oi>e of them ^ hM^t 
^dogs in the ioreQoon, and the other in .^e nf^tev- 
.noon. It is one of the worst of practices ior strange 
dqgs to hunt in .coaqpaAg^, si^ce tliey wiH ^ioleiub- 
Jy contend with each oUier, and mo^ likely ^poU 
.the day's diversion. Juvenile i^pDctsmen toq, when 
shooting together, are frequieot^ vcj^ in^midendy 
anxious to obtain the first shot. When this, js .the 
'Oase, di9appoiQtment .is almost the certain conse- 
j^ueuce ; but if a bird £all, it is perhaps claimed by 
bothy and is thus sometioiesproduiative of qnpleaiant 
iwoffds. A gentleman should wait patiently tiH -a 
bird ri9es on hisown side, or titl.^£tef >h«s ftiend faie 
filled. Sboukl oo^ one birdriae, the sbit belongs 
jto that persw pn wbme sideidie hird^fMng* 

The pmper .time, afid llie mo$t libelyiplaois, of 
finding the different kinds of game, will be found 
Mder the iieads tjf ^jhanm, Parirutg^, fe. But it 
•way mt be asms to yeoaarlc in tlus plaee^ thtttto 
beat a cowtfiy in it .^fiortaaian-like miMQoer^a peiion 
aboiddiniKgio straight through it; fauti<9nn okeksi 
as it were, tntvening wd4 ^he ground, und talitog 
paie^lQjgiiie the d<ig ^ wind asimudi as posaibte; 
attrtii^ sfsnettifQe, Ibe spQft$man:slnmld nctt bet^fmid 
^ beating ^te^Qundio^KeriwJc^ w^hete he bawftwon 
to jbdiem Aaie is gaBie;^ file who patiently beats 
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and ranges his ground over and over again will 
generally kill the largest quantity of game, and will 
be sure to find it where it has been left by others. 
A hare will frequently suffer a person to pass within 
a few yards of her, without stirring ; and birds will 
often lie so close^ as to suffer themselves almost to be 
trod upon^ before they will attempt to rise. It is a 
very good method for the sportsman frequently to 
remain stationary for a short period^ as this will often 
cause the game to spring, which otherwise would 
have been missed. 

Covers cannot be beat too well, particularly where 
you expect pheasants, as these birds lie very close, 
and will frequently suffer you to pass them repeatedly 
without rising; they will even allow the very bush 
under which they are lying to be struck several times 
with a pole before they will rise. Pheasants are 
very fond of grassy, brambly, two or three years old 
copse $ qor will it be labour lost to try the higher 
growths. 

It will be proper to observe in this place, that the 
shooter should never strike either bush or hedge, or 
indeed any thing, with his fowling-piece. Should 
he use the butt-end for this purpose, it is poesible the 
cock^ may be caught by some branch, and thus cause 
the piece to be ftitally dischaiged ; on the contrary, 
should a bush, &c. be struck with the mu2zle-end^ 
the sportsman will be very liable to lose hb shot, or 
he may loosen it in such a manner as to render the 
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barrel liable to burst on firing. It is a good method 
to examine occasionally, in shooting in general, 
whether by any means the shot has moved. 

If the sportsman use a double gun, and has dis- 
charged one of the barrels, he should, after ramming 
the wadding on the powder in re^loading, put the 
ram rod down the barrel that has not been dis- 
charged, which will be less trouble than placing it 
under his arm, or otherwise; he can then put in the 
shot; and on taking the ram-rod out of the other 
barrel, he can instantly ascertain whether the shot has 
moved. In discharging one barrel of a double gun, 
the shot in the other will frequently be loosened, if 
paper or any such pliable wadding be used ; but with 
card I never knew tliis to happen, though I invari- 
ably examine with the ram-rod, in the method above 
described, in order to avoid every possible danger. 

The Gramtaiing Stops , invented by Mr. Manton, 
act of themselves, and completely remove the danger 
of charging a double gun with one of the locks 
cocked. Since the double barrel is so very prevalent 
tlus discovery merits the attention of the sportsman* 
Many most lamentable accidents have happeded 
through inadvertency in this respect, and it is a cir- 
cumstance to which, in the eagerness of the sport, 
the' most careful sportsman is liable. 

There are some few shooters who do not shut one 
eye in taking aim, and these of course contend that 
this is the best method: — ^I must confess that I am 
no convert to ^is opinion ; at the same time^ I am 
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ivUHng to admiti that tliece are pevsoas of this ds«- 
soffiptian who coDtrive to kill game, aod that tern 
with greater ceftaiety than could be ^pecied; yet 
ihe practice, from the veiy mature of k, caiuaot he a 
good one* It is ahsolutiely iippossible to take aim 
JV^h that precision wkh both eyes opeo, as when Que 
itf them is ^sbtit : a persoo noay easily be conmnced 
i9f tbis by abutting ooe eye, and looking down a gmi- 
imfm\ <<(Hr a straight iitick), and thea doing the sane 
wth bath eye^ open, 

Amongst sportsmen, there will be found somie who 
jttde wb0D takiog this divenion, which must of couiae 
be mneh less fatiguing, in an open country in patti* 
cular. But whea^ever a horse is used, a servant should 
always atjtend : in fiict, those who tise horses are ge«> 
Mfiilly attended by several, as well to loaditheir guns 
as for other puiposes ; and diis, rfor the sake of dii«- 
jHietiQii, may be oaUod ^portkig in tke first atjrle. 
iPKae genflemen, so ftr fraitt trakiing ^beir ami 
dogs, pisrhaps aae unao^miated even with diar 
mmes! They are Attended ^r Adr gane-keopers 
to.Wftd their guns, and Jnv^ tlie dogs ; so diat all 
ijmy do is meri^ly to aboot. At the same time, they 
gortosuch places only where game js in the greatest ' 
pkn^; and whew it happens that one of these isst* 
style sportsmen is a good diot, he rndkesapiedigioas 
danghter. After all, though these gentibmen sport 
M a grand seated they are by no means either ttue 
or keen spoftsmen. One (jf the latter dc8CK^)tiQa 
wilLtrain bisovai^dog^ hunt 4bem kimsdf^ and, ia 
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fiM^t, $1^^ 40 itvfiry tbu>g appertaining io any de- 
gr^ to this ^iv^rsioii. T^e m^re dAUghtering of 

. W^ or1)%re)s k a barren anuiaeitteat iodeed, when 
iH> inters M felt for t|^ manner in which a dog 
raogea hi^ ground, finds th(B game, &c. The true 
f^porlsnmn pfi4^ bw^^f mofe on the behaviour and 

.di«e4))in« of hjs dogs tlmi on beijoig able to de^trqy 

.^ AbuA^aw^ of gftfpe in a sbott time^ 

SJf«f%^h in w enclosed country, I am of opinion, 
are of little use; but in gro^^^hootingtbey dimioidi 
the fatigue;, and on 4iis account are v«ry plei^ant. 
iPortbis purpo^'Poniesare u$ed, which have been 
so accustomed to the aport j|3 to be perfectly recon- 
dled to the firing <tf a gun, mid in othctr r«!^pefit8 
docile and obedient* 
Now, supposing a genttemas has to go t^ or a 

. dozan miks in a momingv befwe he gets to t^e 
gnHind lie intends to shoot upm, i| will biS n#iQf)ssa«y 
t^ait the d^gs should lide as we)l:aa the j||H>rtsmiMS, 

^ki order toihi^e them fiesh. Tl¥^ is no method I 
hnow of so conFonient and eeooomWal as a gig, 9p 
nade as that two or three dogs may be fwt conve- 
nienlly under the seat By this mean^, both the 
shooter and dogs will be as fit for the ^pprt a^ when 

-Aey started from home. Gn a dboQting e^cunion 

io Scotland, or indeed to any distant part, a gig of 

•^is description will be ibund a very convi^nieilt 
iKliicle; as, should, any. of your dogs beconte lam^ 

'On. the read, you can immediately put them intp 

ycMiripg. 
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Other equipments, however, will be found essen- 
tially necessary on an excursion to the Highlands. 
The sportsman should provide himself with a com- 
plete case, containing every thing necessary^ not 
only to clean his fowling-piece, but also to repair 
those parts which are liable to become broken or out 
of order, such as the breaking of the cock, maiilF- 
spring, &c., as gun-smiths, or indeed any person ca- 
pable of doing these jobs, are seldom to be met with 
in the Highlands of Scotland. 

As to the colour of the shooter's dress, green is 
supposed to be the best in the early part of the 
season, and, when winter approaches, a kind of light 
brown, resembling stubble: this last colour will be 
found to answer throughout the season. 

I conceive I cannot better conclude the present 
article than by a few remarks ontbe double-barrelled ' 
fowling-piece, particularly as it is now so very gene- 
c rally used. Certainly more game may be killed with 
a double than with a single barrel ; but the next 
question which naturally presents itself is, whether 
this advantage is not more than counterbalanced by 
the greater danger attending a double barrel. In 
order to elucidate this question, I will beg leave to 
relate a circumstance which happened to myself :-«- 
At the latter end of the year 1803 (i believe in the 
month of November), the left barre) of my fowling- 
piece suddenly discharged itself, as it was reclining 
on my left arm ! Luckily' do mischief ensued, as 
the muzzle of the piece was pointed into the air. 
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Now, about five minutes before, I had fired at and 
missed a snipe) others rose, but they were out of 
gun-shot, and I did not fire; I suppose I must have 
cocked the left lock with that intention, and forgot 
to let it down : this is the only way I can account 
for it. I had re-loaded the right barrel, and walked 
about one hundred and fifty paces, when the left 
went off. This solitary instance might be sufficient 
to show bow careful a sportsman should be who uses 
a double barrel, since there is not the smallest doubt 
that many fatal accidents have happened through 
similar inadvertencies. Now, in shooting with a 
double-barrelled gun, a person should never cock 
both locks at once, as the recoil produced by the 
firing of the first barrel, might possibly cause the 
discbarge of the second : should there be occasion to 
fire the second barrel, the gun should be taken from 
the shoulder and deliberately cocked; and many 
double shots will no doubt occur, particularly at the 
beginning of the season. Double barrels too are 
more likely to burst than single ones, £som the cir- 
cumstance of their being io gmeral much thinner ; 
the reason of tbetr being made thinner is, no doubt, 
in order to render them as light as possible, so as not 
to ftitigue the sportsman. However, I am inclined 
to believe that little is to be feared on this head, sup- 
posing the barrels are stubs twisted, and that great 
care is taken to keep them clean. Neither double 
nor single barrels should be fired more than twenty^^ 
five times, without being cleaned, that is, supposing 
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fihe :twenty-^e tijncs took ptaec io oqe 4ay : fcr 
xDoat Assuredly H is ftdvieable to telaaa the fowUi^ 
^Mfice <in i-eturoiog hpip«, thiwig^ it mf^y havpi«eii 
:fir©d but iODce. If/agtin h«8 proper «itt#mion fi«id 
io it ID tibis rre&pect^ ftpd oare tftken to load it as it 
wght to he, feimting will vf ly rarely, if.ever^ hqfpen. 
it as, in fiiot, frogn these tivo oaus^ that all buistiog 
of^guDs ariees, 8ii]^)9sing^sMch i^uos 4aa)?e beeo^pfo^ 
pfiffly.proTcd. 

£r0n tbfise okastYatiQfiSy it iiviU easily he per^ 
ctmd :that .Ae doubk-barrelled fimirliDgtpkce ia 
much moce.' dangerous than the single^iiftFrfilled one. 
I fivouU.tberefore adiiiae those ap«t8omi mho wmlss 
uae of d<Mible.gups,:inihe Jrstpl{k£e,iu)t to bCiaimid 
ef carryiogan eKtra.poujBd.or two in order to^r^ader 
the hutek itroogsr: wd I can ttseure the reader 
this method I have adiq^tted myftM: formy^douhle 
harrd is . coosidanahly /hmwier than > thoae rcommojjiy 
made use of. iBut^/as hos been before observed, the 
danger^of barrels bunting withproperraianagenent 
k triiltagy ^con^parad to itfiart ivlitefa attends leaiung 
Otte. carelessly coeked. 1 wwAA there£Dre vfiA io 
impntsaon the mind' of the qK^rtsman the veiy strong 
necessity of uneoimBCHi eare in this.reiqfiect. When- 
ever the igun has been taken from the .position in 
wliieb it is <oarried,.wtth intention to^re, and ^one 
ifsr perhaps both) the barrels iBot disdiai^d, the 
^rtsmsn should .make it aTule^ on tliese occasions, 
to observe, whether by any tneans lie has left the 
otbercQoked. Always,, after getting thro^h a hed^e 
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t(0!p,:^fgMa^liowW4>eHB?c^o^ in jUis.ce^ct,;*S'the 
1))^PqI>^ i»^y poj^bly :have cocked it. These two 
Ja«t rewarjis ^pply as well to, the single as tlie douWe 
gi|o^ diQiigh not in ^-gvesU a degree. 

I sli^U ];h>w siiljoip a few teoeipt^, w))ich, I ti:ust> 
vrUl fee worth the sportwp^o's attention. 

To keep a FowUng-piece from Rusting. 

Take six ounces of camphor, and two pounds of 
hog^s-lard, dissolve them together, take off the scum, 
and add as much black lead as will bring the mixture 
to an iron colour, with which cover your fowling- 
piece, and let it remain thus for twenty-four hours, 
after which clean it well with a linen cloth : by this 
means I'ust will be prevented for a considerable time. 

The best method, perhaps, of preserving the inside 
of the barrel from rusting duringthe sporting recess, 
is to fill it with siiet. 

The best oil for the lock of a fowling-piece is that 
which is extracted from sheeps' feet, as it is less 
liable to clog, as well as a better preventive from rust 
than AiiKftet c&I, orindeedthanany vegietabie oil. 

Tteceipisfor making Shoes resist Water . 

tliilf: a iMPBid of tttlUiw> four ounces of bog^s-kurd, 
four . Quiiees of tHqientine, two ounces of bees' wax, 
aiMl.tbe same quantity of olive dH ; let the whok be 
^leltad together over a fire, during whieh time it 
should be ineiiii^tly atimd. 
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Another.— Six ounces of bees* wax, two ounces 
of virgin wax, one ounce of hard tallow, and one 
small barrel of lamp-black: these should be well 
mixed and boiled together in an earthen pot, glazed 
on the inside. On taking it off the fire, an ounce 
of plum-tree gum, beaten small, should be put into 
it. It should be poured out gradually, and stirred 
until it is cold. 

Another. — One pint of linseed oil, half a pound 
of mutton suet, eight ounces of bees' wax^ and one 
pennyworth of rosin: the whole to be boiled to«^ 
gether. 

Another.— If the shoes are new, take half a 
pound of bees' wax, a quarter of a pound of rosin^ 
and one pound of rendered tallow : to be boiled well 
together, and should be warmed before using. 

N. B. It is hardly necessary to mention that the 
shoes should be cleaned well from the dirt, and per- 
fectly dry, before the application of any of the above 
receipts. 

A Receipt to poison Mountains and other Lands. 

A large quantity of pulverised nox-vomica, and an 
equal quantity of arsenic, mixed well together, and 
made into a thick paste with wheaten flour; to be 
divided into balls of half an ounce each : these balls 
should be dipped in tallow until they are covered 
thickly, in order to prevent the wet from injuring 
them ; and, if properly dipped, will remain perfect 
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the whole of the season ; on the contrary, if the least 
drop of water touch the inside, the poison will dis- 
solve, and hecome useless — ^tallow will be a strong 
inducement for dogs to take it. 

As this vile method is sometimes used for the 
purpose of preserving grouse, it may not be amiss to 
inform the reader in what manner the pills are dis- 
posed. They are placed in a sort of line round the 
grounds or mountains meant to be preserved, and a 
second line placed at some distance within the first; 
in order that in case the dog misses the first line, he 
may take the second. The pills are placed on the 
top of a small stone, a bit of wood, or other thing, 
so as to prevent them touching the ground; at the 
same time, the heath is drawn round to hide the 
treacherous death from human inspection. The 
places where the poison is laid are so marked, as to 
enable the keepers to pick up every pill whenever 
they think proper ; as, were it not for this method, 
it would preclude the owner, as well as strangers, 
from shooting upon such grounds. 

To the credit, however, of Great Britain, this 
abominable method of preserving game is practised 
only on the other side St. George's Channel. 

In Ireland, I understand, the poisoning system is 
frequently resorted to ; in which case a printed no*, 
tice is issued, stating that poison is laid inr such 
grounds. 

Of all methods hitherto adopted for the preserva- 
tion of game, no one is so execrable as poisoning. 
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If- by chaticfe a valuable dog happens tb stray to 
theie^poisott-preserte*, his dcstfiictiori b the cfeftafm 
conseqireircie. Afttttakitjg otJtf of these pifb; a-do^ 
will perhaps not survive fiffeeti nfVrnUtes^ iftilessin* 
stant relief is administered (for which see receipts, 
p. 115). 

The Tirethod abovr deseribed nttiy pttrWaps b&stpfSf 
called the legitimate^ offiprfng of pctuflatit tyrtnffly. 
Wilfiam the Contjuerori whose trtrffedingawd're- 
mtnrseless heart was mwe thtltf proof ajgainst' every" 
thing tendir and htimane ; who would 'tave ptrt out^ 
the eyes; castrated, or probably pwifehed With dfeath, 
a rustic, who Had icrjured or'dcstteyed atfy of'hb' 
gatne, was; notwithstanding*, too tixatilytb piieserfe it 
by poison. 



;test: 



WILD-DUCK SHOOTING. 

On first begintthig to write ^ the present volume, It 
was certainly my intention nt»t to mentkmf thesub^* 
jedt'of wiHi-duelr'shtKrthig'; as* it appears to be a di- 
versioti by normteans calcuhted to promote health, 
since these' f()wlralre''cfa{efly to be found' in maYshttS 
and other wet places. Hxjwcver, shodld the sports- 
man be anxious fdr' d<rek-sfaootft)g, let hinl, in the 
fiyst pldce, procm-ea^tfdng^piiirof bbote, and anoitit 
them liberally with some one of the compoSitioilS, 
fdr the maldng of' which receipts have been jiTst 
given (under thr hea* Ikceipts Jbr making Shots 
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resist Water), and the first of those receipts is per- 
haps the best. 

The dog best calculated for this diversion is a 
water^spanieli which should be t^ght tt)f fetch a 
duck out of the water, in case^of oneso falling after 
being shot. As to a dog setting this kind of game^< 
it is quite out of the qyestion. The places where 
the thicks are known to resort should be beat with, 
as little noise as possible, and the sportsman must, 
take his chance of their- rising within gijin*shot. 

These birds may be shot in winter, and especially^ 
in frosty weather, at the dawn of day, and also at* 
the dusk of the evening, when they fly in search of. 
food. In very severe frosts, they are compelled to: 
seek those springs and running streams that do not 
freeze,, in order to find aq\iatie herbs, which, at this 
period, are their only food. The shooter sliould then 
follow the course of these streams. Small boats are 
useful on large pieces of water. 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS, 

CHIEFLY ABISING FROM THE CONSIDERATION 
OF THE GAME LAWS. 

The rigour of these laws in time became insup- 
portable, and gave rise to the Ckarta de Foregta, by 
which many f<»ests became disaflforested, and milder 
regulations made with respect to those which re- 
mained. It is true, succeeding monarchs reserved 
to themselves the forests, and the exclusive right of 
hunting therein; but they found it consistent with 
their interest to grant, from time to time, tracts of . 
land to their subjects, under the denomination of 
chases or parks, or allowed them to make such on 
their own grounds, which of course became smaller 
forests in the hands of a object, but not governed 
by forest laws ; and, according to the common law 
of England, no person is allowed to take or kill any 
beast of chase, unless he hath an ancient chase or 
park, or the beast of chase so killed was also a beast 
of prey. The beasts of chase, however, in this 
country, are few in number ; and dangerous animals, 
such as wild boars and wolves, have long been ex- 
tinct; in fact, even deer are now chiefly confined to 
gentlemen's parks, very few being left in the king's 
forests. 

In a legal sense, a forest is a certain territory of 
woody grounds and fruitful pastures, privileged for 
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wild beasts and fowls of forest, ehase^ and warren, to 
rest and abide there in the safe protection of tlie 
king, for his delight and pleasure; which territory 
of ground so privileged is meered and bounded with 
unrenooveable marks, meers, and boundaries, either 
known by matter of record or by prescription ; land 
also replenished witli wild beasts of venery or chase, 
and with great coverts of vert* for the succour of 
the said beasts there to abide ; for the preservation 
and continuance of which, there are particular offi- 
cers, laws, and privileges, belonging to the same, 
requisite for that purpose, and proper only to a forest 
and to no other place* Manw. 40. 

FurUeu comes from the French pur, clear, entire*, 
and exempt, and lieuy a place; that is, a place en- 
tire, clear, or exempt from the forest ; and signifies 
those grounds which Henry II., Richard I., or king 
John, added to their ancient forests, over other men's 
grounds, and were disafforested by the statute of 
charta deforesta. 4 Inst. 803, Manw. 318. 

But, nevertheless, the purlieu as to some purposes 
is forest still, and is disafforested as to the particular 
owners of the land, and for their bcnefir, and rot 
generally to give lil>erty to any m«in to hunt the wild 
beasts, and spoil the vert. And if those beasts escai)e 
out of the forest into the jmrlku^ the king hath k 
property in them still against any man but the owners 

^ • Vert comprehends t\tty Hung which bears green leaves 
i the forest. 
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of the woods and kjBds tu ivhich tiiey 4ie ; sod such 
owners hsve a speckl ^prcfper^in th^ ratbme loci, 
but yet so that they htitlt tbega ^irly^aod ndt fore- 
stall them ki their return towards the forest. — 
Mamo. SGG. 

Chase '^k derived from "the iFreneh ^word choBser, 
to chase, aad is a privileged place jfor tihe tteceipt id 
deer and hearts of the <fore8t — it is of a middle nature 
betwixt a forest aod a park. It is commonty less 
than afofest, and not endowied with 00 many liber- 
ties, as officers, law, courts, and yet is of a larger 
-conxpass than a park, having move officers and game 
than a park. Every forest is a chase, but erery 
chase is not a forest. It differs from a pai^k in not 
being inclosed : though it must telve certoin boqnds, 
and may be in other men's grounds as well as one's 
own. 

A park (from tlie FVe«ch parquery to inclose) is a 
large parcel of ground p^vilcged for »vvild beasts of 
chase by the king's grant, or by prescription. It 
must be inclosed, or is liable to seissune by the king; 
and the owner cannot have an action against those 
that hunt in his park if it lies open. 

A warren is a privileged place by pFeseription or 
grant of the king, for the ppeservation of tl>e beasts 
or fowls of warren, viz. hares, conies, partridges, and 
pheasants. 

A forest is the highest franchise of princely plea- 
6ure ; the next to that is a free chase : a chase in 
one degree is the same as a park, only the latter is 
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inclosed, wheceas the forai^ is akvays opea: the 
next in degcee to a free chase is a park; and the 
next to a paiic is the franchise of a free warren. And 
a forest comprehends in it a chase, park/ and war- 
pen ; and for that cause the beasts of cliase, and /the 
beasts and fowb of warfen, are priYiieged within a 
forest as well as the beasts of forests ave. 

I fihall here elucidate the subject by a quotation 
ieom Btackslone's Commentaries. 

^' As to all inferior species of |^me, called .beasts 
and fowls of warren, the lib^ty of taking or hilling 
tfaem is anothei* franchise or royalty, derived likewise 
from the crown, and called Jree warren; a term 
which signifies preservation or custody: astheex- 
clusive liberty of taking and killing fish in a public 
stream or river is called ?l free fishery ; of which, 
however, no new francbise can at present be gmnted, 
by the express provbion of ^magiw, chatta, c. 16. 
The principal intention of gcanting a man tltese 
ivanchises or liberties was in order to pcotect the 
game, by giving him a sole and exclusive poiver of 
killing it himself, provided he prevented otlier per- 
sons. And no man, but he who has a cha^e or free 
warren, by grant from the crown, or prescription 
which supposes one, can justify hunting or s{)orting 
upon another man's 9oi\; nor indeed, in^diiproagh 
sti;tdines8^ cocninon law, either hitntiitg or sporting 
at all.* 

* It is b^U justice to observe, that this doctrine of Mr. 
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** However novel this doctrine may seem, it is a re- 
gular consequence from what has been before deli* 
vered ; that the sole right of taking and destroying 
game belongs exclusively to the king. This appears 
as well from the historical deduction here made, as 
because he may grant to his subjects an exclusive 
right of taking tliem ; which he could not do, 
unless such a right was first inherent in him- 
self. And hence it will follow, that no person what- 
ever, but he who has such derivative right from the 
crown, is by common law entitled to take or kill any 
beasts of chase, or other game whatsoever* It is true, 
that, by the acquiescence of the crown, the frequent 
grants of free warren in ancient times, and the intro- 
duction of new penalties of late by certain statutes 
for preserving the game, this exclusive prerogative of 
the king b little known or considered ; every man, 
that is exempted from these modern penalties, look- 
ing upon himself as at liberty to do what he pleases 
with the game : whereas the contrary is strictly true, 
that no man, however well qualified he may vulgarly 
be esteemed, has a right to encroach on the royal pre- 
rogative by the killing of game, unless he can show 
a particular grant of free warren; or a prescription, 
which presumes a grant ; or some authority underr-an 
act of parliament. As for the latter, I know but of 
two instances wherein an express permission to kill 

Justice Blackstone has been controverted by an ingenious 
editoc of his Couimeutaries. 
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game u-as ever given by statute : the one by 1 Jae. I. 
c. 27. altered by 7 Jac. I. c. II. and virtually repeal- 
ed by 22 and 23 Car. II. c. 25. which gave authority^ 
so long as they remained in force, to the owners of 
free warren, to lords of manors, and to all freeholders 
having 40/. per annum in lands of inheritance, or 8OL 
for life or lives, or 40()i. personal estate (and their 
servants), to take partridges and pheasants upon their 
own, or their master's, free warren, inheritance, or 
freehold : the other by 5 Ann. c. 14. which empowers 
lords and ladies of manors to appoint gamekeepers to 
kill game for the use of such lord or lady ; which 
with some alterations still subsists, and plainly sup- 
poses such power not to have been in them before. 
The truth of the matter is, that these game laws do 
. indeed qualijy nobody, except in the instance of a 
- gamekeeper, to kill ^me : but only, to save the trou- 
ble and formal process of aa action by the person in- 
•jured, who perhaps too might remit the offence^ these 
statutes inflict additional penalties, to be recovered 
'^ther in a regular or summary way, by any of the 
king's subjects, from certain persons of inferior rank 
who may be found offending in this particular. But 
it does not follow that persons, excused from these 
additional penalties, are therefore a/iithoiised to kill 
game. The circumstances of having lOOt^peraa- 
Dum, and the rest, are not properly qualifications but 
exemptions. And these persons, so exempted from 
the penalties of the game statutes^ are not only liable 
to actions of trespass by the owners of the land, but 
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also^ if they kUl game withm the limits of any royal 
fraocbise^ they are liable to the actions of such who 
may liave the right of chase or free warren therein." 
Blttckstone, under the head Public Wrongs, ob» 
serves, '^ amother violent alteration of tl\e EngUsIi 
constitution consisted ia the depopulation of whole 
countries, for the purposes of the king's royal diver- 
sion $ and subjecting both then and all the ancient 
forests of the kingdom to the unreasonable severity of 
forest kws imported froBi the continent, whereby the 
i*laugliter of a beast was n^de aknost as penal as the 
death of a man. Iiv the Saxon times^ tlniugh no mati 
was allowted to kill ot ehasetbe king's deer, yet he 
might start any game,>pur^ueaBd kill ity upon his own 
estaite, Bu4 the rigour of these new oonstiitotioiis 
vested the sole property of all the gaoEie in Eaf^afiid 
in tlie king alone ^ and no nan was entitled to^ dis- 
turb any fowl of the air^ or any beast of the fields of 
such kinds as were qpeeially reserved for the royal 
amusentent of the sovereign^ without express licence 
from tlie king, by a grant <tf a chase or free wairreo: 
and those franehises wese granteck as much with a 
view to preserve the breed of animals, as to indulge 
the subject. From a similar principle to which, 
though the forest laws are now mitigated, and by de« 
grees grown entirely obsolete, yet from titis root has 
^uug a bastavd slif, known by tlve name of the 
game law, now arrived to atid wantoning ki its 
highest vigour : both founded upon the same umea- 
sunatbk notions of permanent property in wild erea- 
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tiifes;^ and) botk poodoe^jw ofi the same tyranny to 
the comfl)ons>: but wkh. this- diflfereiiett — ^that the fo- 
rmat laws estabKsbed only one mighty hunter through* 
out the land^ tfae gsane kuvshave nailed a.Kttle Nin^ 
rod in every maner. And in one r«9i)ect the ancient 
law wasnmeh less uoreasonabk than the Biodem' : fer 
the klfig^s grantee q€ a chase of ^6-*warren might 
kill game in eveiy part of his: fnuochise'; but now, 
though a freeholder of less than one hundred pounds 
a year is forbidden to kill a partridge upon hb ewn 
eBlate, yet nobody else (not evea the- lord of tlvs ma- 
nor, unk6» be hath a granl o£ fsee-warren) can do it 
wJftliout comaiitting a trespass, andk subjeettng him* 
self to an actMMi.'' 

I will dao take leave to Inniseiiib* the woMk of a fa- 
YQuitite autkor**< Speaking oi» tkia subject, b# ob- 
serves : ^ What oaja be jsaae arbiHary than to talk of 
fT^ienaing tfae ganae, if kceby whe» dtfioed^ meaB& no 
more than that the poor shalli abttain frotiv what the 
wiit bove taken a fancy to keep lor tkeiiiselves } II 
Ifaese bifida: couUy like a cock or a ken, be made legal 
property,. couM diey be taugkt to keep whMn cer^MA 
districts, and only feed on those gpoundb that beloBg 
to the man wkoee eotertaiisnnents they improve^ it 
then might with some show of justice be admitted, 
that as a man fed them, so he wiight claim them. 
But thia is not ;the case : Bor is it in the power of 
an}} maa to lay a restvaint i^n the liberty of these 

* Goldsmith. 
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)>irds, that when let loose put no limits to their ex- 
cursions. They feed every where, upon every man's 
ground ; and no man can say these birds are fed only 
by me. Those birds which are nourished by all, be- 
long to all; nor can any one man, or any set of men, 
lay claim to them when stilt continuing in a state 
of nature." However, let us hear what is urged on 
the other side of the question, before we draw a con- 
clusion. 

As a plea in favour of the Grame Laws, it has been 
urged, that they were intended to prevent ir\feri6r 
tradesmen^ apprentices^ and dissolute persons from 
leaving their proper occupations in pursuit of game' 
to the injury and ruin of themselves and families. 

Now the first question which obviously presents it- 
self under this head is, who are ir^ferior tradesmen 9 
I cannot conceive that.a man, who, by his good moral 
character, and respectable connections, renders him* 
self a valuable member of society, ought to be dis- 
tinguished by the mean epithet of an inferior trades-- 
vian. Fashion and custom have, however, attached 
certain ideas to certain occupations : and therefore I 
suppose that Jf a chimney-sweeper or tinker were to 
gain by his profession 10,0001. per annum, he would* 
notwithstanding, be deemed an vi^ferior tradesinan* 
I am far from being certain that this is the construc- 
tion which the long- robed gentlemen would put upon 
the statute : but of this I am confident, ttiat the 
cl)jmney-swecper, upon paying the legal duty, wou)d. 
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in the eyes of reason and justice, have as good a title 
to shoot a partridge as a prince of the blood. 

It is yet legally doubted what is meant by " infe- 
rior tradesmen." In the case of Biixtan v. Mingay 
the question was, whether the defendant, a surgeon 
and apothecary, not qualified to kill game, came 
within that description. 

The case was argued several times at the bar ; and 
the judges were equally divided. For the plaintiff it 
was argued, that amongst tradesmen no line can be 
drawn with respect to who are superior and who are 
inferior, but they are all upon an equal footing as 
tradesmen ; but that the line which the legislature in« 
tended to draw was between those that were qualified 
and those that were not ; so that in this respect every 
tradesman is inferior who is not qualified. For the 
defendant, it was urged that every case of this kind 
ought to be determined on its own particular circum- 
stances, and left to the jury, whether the defendant is 
an inferior tradesman or dissolute person within the 
statute. The court being equally divided, no rule in 
this case was made, 2 fVilsoUj 70. 

But let not the reader suppose that I am advoca- 
ting the cause of tl>ose inferior tradesmen who neglect 
their families to pursue field sports. There are many 
poor persons fond of going out occasionally to be 
spectators of the sports of tlie field, and return to their 
%ork "like giants refresl>ed ;" and it would surely be 
extremely severe to sue such persons for trespass, 

m5 
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wMeh, iff 4 aod 5 of Will, aod Mary, maf be dooe 
to a ruinous extent. 

By the same act ako, dissolute persona may be sued 
la the same manner for trespass in iiunting, &c. Now 
fhere will be found many of our nobility and gentry 
very <lis§olute indeed, if every species of moral turpi- 
tude can constitute such a character; and why not 
sue in this case ? But here I suppose the Game Laws 
would draw a line of distinction, and screen the of- 
fender under the shade of a splendid coronet, or the 
length of a purse. Allowing, however, that the ii^ 
tention cf tlie Game Laws is good, and noft merely to 
force the ^poor to abstain from that which the rich 
have taken a fancy to keep for themselves,'^ almost 
daily experience proves that tbtir operation counter, 
acts the very effects they were meant to produce ; and 
the rigid observance of these laws not only gave birth, 
but continues to encourage, those swarms of poachers 
which are to be met with in every part of the king- 
dom. The fact is, that the men of great landed pro- 
perty are in general so exceedingly tenacious of their 
game, that the monied interest and the middling 
classes of life are debarred from honourable sporting, 
in a great measure j and thus, as every exertion is 
made to keep the game in the hands of a fcw^ the 
price rises accordbgly ; and great temptation and en^ 
couragement are consequently held out to those noc- 
turnal depredators, whose existence is mucli to be 
deplored, inasmuch as many lives liave been lost in 
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diffident battles which huve tidsen piRce betweeh 
Aem Mid the gtim«keepei>». Amongst a number 6t 
instances, Iwillbeg leave tO'pelate one which occmrcd 
on the estate of Edward Wilbraham Bootle, Esq., at 
JUrthem, in- Lancashire, oftthe 1st of Jaaoary, 180^, 
attended with circumstances peculiarly distressing. 

On the night of the day above mentioned, a fiir- 
mer in the neighbourhood, hanng becn^ dist^bed bf 
the firing of a gum, rose from hh bed> drested him- 
self, and proceeded towards the place where the r«« 
port of the gun bad led him t& believe thete were 
poachers. He was not deceived, for he saw several; 
Mid, unperceived' by them, made the best of his way 
to inform Mr. Bootless gamekeeper Of the etrewlii* 
stance ; when, calling two others to th^ir assistance^ 
they went immediately (armed) itt- search oi Ae 
poachers. They foui^d them ten or twelve in miili^ 
ber, and were foolish enough to attiach them. The 
consequence was, the poachers instai^tly sliot one 
dead, severely wounded another, and, had they been 
further molested, no doubt would have killed the 
whole. Attt it appears they acted merely on the de* 
fensive ; for, on the keeper and his party abstaining 
from farther assault, they walked quietly away* 

The ill-fated being, who thus lost his life, left a 
widow and four or five small children to lamcttt his 
untimely fate. He was a poor man, and Kved with his 
family in a small lodge at one of the gates of Mr. 
Bootless park. 

After a considerable time had cfapsed (a large re*- 
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ward being c^ered) some persons were apprebepded; 
but from defective evidenpe, or some other cause, they 
were never brought to trial. 

The lower classes are well aware that poaching is 
an oflfence against the law ; but, at the same time, they 
regard the legal restraint imposed in respect togameas 
a sort of tyrannic barrier which ought to be broken 
down ; and, consequently, they are far from consider- 
ing it as morally wrong to infringe, as often as oppor- 
tuqity offersjthose laws which make poaching a crime« 
Although these people would despise a thief, and shun 
his company, yet they look upon a poacher as a fair, 
if not an enviable character : a murderer they would 
abhor, and shudder perhaps at the idea pf being in his 
company ; but a poacher, who had killed a game- 
kee|)erin his own defence, would be supposed to have 
acted, if not strictly right, at least as having com- 
mitted a crime to which stern necessity had con- 
strained him, and on that account excusable. Poachers 
too, amongst themselves, are actuated by princl|)les of 
honour; they regard it as an pflRgjRce never to be for- 
given, for one of their own body to impeach his con- 
federate ; and it is viewed in this light by the lower 
orders in geweral-^instances of one poacher impeach- 
iiig another rarely occur. 

There is another serious evil attending this mono^ 
poly of game, which is that of rendering gamekeepers 
dishonest : the high price of pheasants, partridges^, &c. 
and the ready and general sale which is always qpen 
foi' them, is too great a temptation to this last class of 
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men tp be always- withstood ; and there is no doubt 
but many of tbem destroy and sell more of tbeir mas-* 
ter^s game than it is in the power perhaps of a nume- 
roi^ gang of poachers to effect. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the very means which are adopted to pre- 
vent poaching, not only encourage it iti a superior 
degree, but are also the foundation of all those evils 
which spring therefrom ; for it must be here ob- 
served, that there are other serious 'mischiefs arising 
from this source, independent of those immediately 
connected with the practice of poaching. A man, for 
instance, who has imbibed this habit, frequently gets 
to robbiog hen-roosts, &c« Evil, by thus becoming 
familiar, loses its terrors, and a strong propensity tp 
crime appears, as it were, inherent, and seems to im- 
pel the wretch from one gradation to another, till at 
length transportation becomes his lot, or he ends his 
days on the gallows. The arbitrary and occasionally 
unlawful manner, too, in which these great landed- 
prc^erty men (who are frequently justices of the 
peace) order their gamekeepers or other servants to 
search the cottages of the peasants for snares, nets, 
and guns ; and the manner in which these petty de- 
spots execute such orders, very often stimulate the 
former to retaliation and revenge, and they are thus 
Instigated to crimes, which otherwise would have 
never entered their beads. 

. A certain baronet, of Norman extraction, who 
lived in Derbyshire, not far from the banks of the 
Trent, and whose iuimorality was perhaps equal to 
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Ihift of Mirabeau, exercised ^ a Tigour be^d Ae 
hm^ in wspect t0 game, pediaps ii«pavalleUd. Bttt, 
normthstandlng all his exertk^n^, peacliiRg' on his 
manors was carried to^ the most daring tengtha. A 
village at a short dBstonce from the baronet's house 
might be said to contain^ nothing but poaeheis.— I 
hare sometimes witnessed this gentleman's myrmi-< 
dons make a regular search for snares, &c. through 
all the cottages m the place, with every mark of ple- 
beian importance and superiority. However, in pro- 
portiofi as the pursuit after instrumfents for the de- 
stroctien of game was ardent, so the arts of evasion 
multiplied i and when neither cottages nor outbuild- 
ings would afford protection for guns, nets, gins,&c., 
they were sheltered beneath the roof of a hay stack, or 
other place more remote and less suspected. — ^Thls 
gentleman's severity was not confined to the poach- 
ing fraternity — he would not suffer an honourable 
sportsman to cross his manors; and yet he seemed to 
^ no way attached to the divettions of the field. But 
he had attachments of another nature ; the pledges of 
which wiH prevent him from being forgotten localfy 
for tlie present generation, should not his good deeds 
vender hts memory immortal. 

But to return,— Seeing, therefore, that poaching is 
the source whence spring so many erfls, would it not 
be advisable to adopt some mode to prevent it? The 
moraliat, and the man of reflection, will answer, cer- 
tainly it would; provided, at the same time, that tbe 
remedy will hot prove wottc than the disease. Now 
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the renedy ia not only simple^ but aittended: with no 
iaconvenieoee : it is merely to remave the cause. 
Take away the cause, and the effect wiU oease, ia smi 
axion no one will attempt to deny, v The cause of 
poaching arises almost solely from tliat rigour with 
which the game latwis are put in Ibfce by d»e geatle- 
niien of great landed property; who indeed but too 
frequently convert them into au engine of litigious 
oppression, I do not mean to say this is the case with 
all ; but I am inclined to believe the exceptions are 
com|iaEatively iew. Even menibers of the Bfitjsb se«- 
nate^ who compiato of the encroachments of the 
crown, and make long havangues in fovour of ihe li^ 
berty of the people, are fiequently found to manifest 
much of the Norman spirit in respect to those aai* 
mals denominated game ; which, as Itas beea before 
observed, can fairly and strictly be called the ahso* 
lute property of no one. 

Now, if by chance a gentleman (who is qualifiec^ 
and has taken out a certificate) happen to stray on one 
of these preserved manors (and I believe few will now 
be found which are not preserved)^ he is immediately 
assailed by the tenantry of such manor, or an inso« 
lent gamekeeper, and ofdered off, aftee having been 
compelled to prodace his certificate to an ignorant 
fellow, who perhaps is scarcely able to read it. Nor 
does it always stop here : if the lord of the manor 
happen to be particularly ill-natiired, an attorney re- 
ceives orders to try the sportsman's qualification^ 
with the intention of ruining the hitter^ if possible, 
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by the effect of alonger purse. Such a base idea would 
^ertain^y never be conteip plated by an upright or ho- 
nourable man 5 but, were it necessary, 1 could men- 
tion an instance or two of this kind which came im- 
mediately within my own knowledge. 

By thus depriving the honourable sportsman of a 
little recreation, which is attended with neither evil 
to the lord of the manor, nor injury to the occupier 
of the land, arises that encouragement to the poacher 
so much to be deplored. Now the fact is, if gentle- 
men of landed property would show the fair and ho- 
nourable sportsman a little indulgence, and suffer him 
10 come upon some part of their manors, poaching, I 
am persuaded, would greatly decrease, if it were not 
put a stop to altogether. For by this means the 
poacher would be at a loss for a market, the price of 
his commodity would consequently fall, and the emo- 
lument, thu^ rendered small and precarious, would 
be found an insufficient remuneration for hb time 
and danger. The sportsman too, thus indulged, 
would fijod it his interest, as well as a kind of grati* 
tude to the lord on whose manor he was not molested, 
to prevent, as much as in his power, a practice so 
pregnant with moral evil, and which is but too fre« 
quently the cause of murder. Game too, by this 
means^ would be much more plentiful ; as what would 
be thus shot by sportsmen is nothing in comparison 
to what is destroyed by poachers. 
. The case however, at present, is far different : I 
am acquainted with several very respectable gentle- 
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men (that take out certificates too) who declare, they 
would rather assist, than be the means of prosecuting, 
a poacher; and that this is the general feeling I have 
no hesitation in asserting* 

It must be allowed, that many of these great men 
will, on being asked, give permission for a gentleman 
to shoot one day in the season on their manors; yet 
there is something so disagreeable and repugnant in 
the idea of soliciting permission for what a person 
conceives (after paying tliree pounds four shillings for . 
a licence) he has already a right to, that many will 
not deign to solicit it. The trouble too which fre- 
quently attends obtaining permission is not sufficiently 
remunerated by one day's diversion. — ^Tliere is a sort 
of punctilious etiquette necesiary perliaps to be ob- 
served in waiting on great men; but this, in respect 
to game, is often converted into fastictious etiquette; 
and I must confess, that I scarcely every reflect on 
this subject, but a train of ideas leads my imagina- 
tion up the little streams to the great Norman foun- 
tain. — Many of the very rigorous game preservers are 
radically Norman ; and it would seem as if the free 
air of Britain liad not completely purified their blood. 
I am confident, that as long as the present system 
is practised of invidiously bringing actions for tres- 
pass, trying qualifications, and the various other me- 
thods of torturing the sportsman of small fortune, so 
Umg will poachers abound, and numerous keepers 
with their assistants will in vain be employed to pro« 
4ect the game from nocturnal (and also diurnal) de- 
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pjredation. In fact, poaching has arrived at that 
pitch of systematic perfection, that no possible me- 
thod- will ever prevent it, but the one above described* 
Poaching, indeed, may be regarded as a science 
anxiously and intensely studied by those who profess 
k, and in which new discoveries are ffequ«ntly msidev 
For kiBtance^ the old method of snarlog with wive isy 
m a great degree, superseded by tlie purse n«t, which 
is not only more certain, but hares may thus be takea 
alive. A further improvement is^ covering them ia 
tile day-time with a net, similar to that used for net- 
ting partridges over a dog, but not so large. Thus a 
couple of jioachers may walk over a maaor, at that 
season of the year when hares forsake the covera smd 
hedges, and destroy almost as mai^y of dtese animfah 
as they please ; and it is astoniihiag with what ease 
a net may be chnma» over a haore while sitting* Tbi» 
icMreiitioD, i aov inclined to think, is of veiy roodesn. 
date^ and not generally known. Tkere< are gtins^abo. 
made* use of whidt unscrew in two places, aad so 
contrived that the poaieher, after firing one of these 
(which are very short), can instantly take it to pteeesy 
and put it in his pocket ; and perhaps much greater 
improvements may be practised by those deeply 
skilled in the science of poaching, than those isien- 
tioned above. One of this fraternity informed the 
writer, that the method of driving partridges into the 
famQel net was now bwt little used, as a much more 
expeditious method of taking them had been disco* 
vered% 
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The secret pleasure feft by vulgar mindte in caus- 
ing vexatioa. to those whom they regard a^opprev- 
sorS) and consequently^ag haviitg aasuBfied a power in- 
compatible with reason 9oi justice; the* ivadj sale 
ibrgaineyand emobmient anrisiag therefrom; toge«^ 
tl^r wJdi the preitection and encouragement expe- 
rienced from many respectable characters) stimulate 
the poacher not only to exertion, but to schemes and 
mTention^ which otherwise he would tMnk. too dan- 
gCTOuSi or not worths bis attention. 

Daily experience, in fact, evinces the futility ot at- 
tempting to pieseiTe ganw^ by that invidioM medllod 
so generally adc^^ viz. of moat t^nactoualy, aiw 
bitrarily,. and! indbcriminateiy prohibiting sporting 
upon aaoon in general ; appointiiig nuHierous guards 
to fmitect the game (who^ nnostly, «rc as great 
pMchera as any in the kingdom), and prosecuting 
with liiif^owa severity ia every case where it is possi* 
ble for an action to Ke. Much, however, to the cre- 
dit of some of the EngliA judges, many of these ac« 
tions^ when brought to trialy have beci» sparned with 
ecmtempd. Lord EUcDborovgh has, more than onc^ 
exporessed hss disapprobatioir of these vcxatifi«s kw^ 
suits ; and when, about three years- ago, a taria) came 
before him for a poor man taking up. a hare that had 
been caught in a snare,, bis loniship observed, that he 
fay no moms wislied to- stretch the game bws ; but the 
words in the act were so pkiin,. makniig the mere 
possession penal, that the jurymust find him guilty. In 
the case of Harker v. Allen, at the York spring assizes. 
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in 1803) Mr. Serjeant Ck>ckell, in his address to the 
jury, said, " He trusted there was not a judge or ma- 
gistrate in this kingdom who would put the penal- 
tie^ in force against a gentleman who sported honour-' 
ahly." Many other instances might be given to show 
that both judges and counsel regard the game laws in 
a very different light than that of engines of legal 
persecution. 

Having said thus much, it may not be amiss just 
to examine how far. the great land-holders, and lords 
of manors themselves, act consistently with the strict 
letter of the law. For instance, it will be found that 
many persons appoint gamekeeper$, who are not le- 
gally qualified so to do. By the 22d and 23d of 
Car. II. c. 25. s. 2. no person under the degree of an 
esquire has a right to appoint a gamekeeper; and yet 
this Is very common : there are numbers of game- 
keepers appointed by gentlemen who are under the 
degree of esquire* in the eye of the law,. though fa- 
shionable politeness may name them so. 

Now, it would evidently appear, from what has 
been asserted in the preceding pages, that these 
strict-preserving gentlemen are not actuated by mo- 
tives of justice and equity, since they so glaringly 
violate the law ; but seem to be influenced solely by 
an overbearing and arbitrary spirit. I would wish 
them therefore seriously to reflect on the consequences 
resuhing from the present very fashionable method of 

• For who arc esquires, properly speaking sec the article 

QUALIFICATIOM". 
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preserving game ; and to endeavour, by a contrary 
conduct, to prevent those mischiefs which naturally 
arise from poaching. 

Wherever manors are so rigidly preserved, there 
will always be plenty of poachers. Numbers of per- 
sons who, in other respects, are fair and honourable 
sportsmen, will absolutely employ poachers on those 
particular manors where they are imperiously order- 
ed not to sport. 

However, that there are a few lords of manors 
tolerably liberal with respect to game, I am willing 
to allow ; though, generally speaking, they are far 
otherwise : and some of the most illiberal, not con- 
tent perhaps with two or three manors of their own, 
borrow those which border upon them, when the 
owner resides at a distance, and does not choose to 
be at the trouble and expense of preserving them, in 
order to extend a petty tyranny, which by no meanvS 
harmonizes with the general spirit of British legisla- 
tion, and by which they render themselves not a jot 
more amiable to their less wealthy neighbours. What 
is veiy extraordinary, even those lords of manors who 
probably do not take the diversion of shooting once 
in a season, are, notwithstanding, extremely severe 
in the preservation of game. 

There appears something extremely hard, and very 

inconsistent, in the idea of one hundred pounds pet 

annum in landed property being a sufficient qualifi- 

^<;ation, whilst one hundred thousand per annum, 

drawn from the funds, will not answer the same pur- 
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pose. It 16 absolutely HdkmilDttB, 4a die pres^it state 
of tliingSy to JMsert, that -because a inan^ property is 
vested in the funds, he has not thus, in justice, a 
ri^ to shares jdtTersion, to whtoh another person is 
entitled, owing <(o the accidental circuinstaDce of tlie 
property of the latter being rested in knd. A cem- 
tisacted b^ot may say, diat because ^the person desti« 
tute of laads does not evidently eontribute to the 
support of the game (or, in other words, « possessed 
of no igrounds ^where it mtgiit feed, &c.), he has 
therefore no right to kill it. This aigument, liow- 
ever, is a lame one. A man may possess a freehold 
of the necessary vahie,.Bnd yet have no grass or com 
lands to supply food for game, as tlie property might 
consist wholly of biuhMng. And, in feet, if the man 
of funded property does not contribute to the support 
of animals denominated game at first sight, he does 
it virtually, in as great a degree as the other. It is 
the monied interest of this kingdom that gives those 
stcongrsinews to commerce, ^and, by thus opening a 
ready nmrket for the productions of the soil, enables 
the landlord to pocure an enormous rent for his 
ground, and consequently affords the tenant an op- 
portunity of obtaining those exorbitant prices for his 
commodities, without which it wocrkl be impossible 
to pay^it. That the game laws, taken in tlie aggre- 
gate, are illiberal, contradictory, and oppressive, ntmt 
be allowed ; but of all the arbitrary statutes with 
which they abound, tbeoe is not one so* unjust as timt 
which disqualifies like eoramerdal part of the CGm^ 
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mtioky ifor an junoaemttt^in^oeaiititt its sMtture, wad 
frfmght wth ^the ibkflsings of .healtb: paptionlarly 
when it b oooridei^d, that Great 'Bri;fiaili|4>wtog to 
her^ooihmdrcie, ndt entjteigns tni^troRis ot iSattCMa^ 
but cotntBaods diegwatest respect frbm aU powers 
in the known •world :^-^*-^e awtay her commeree^ her 
meridiaD splendour would be ttcUpsed^and she would 
siok into insignificance and oontQtnf>t among Ahose 
very sutrouoding nations which are now conceited 
to regard ker as the most powerful aorere^ on the 
face of the earth. 

I will beg leave to state a ease <or two, whidi will 
illustrate the nature of evidence, in convictions, and 
actions at law, and affi>rd perinps a little >i»eful in- 
formation. 

H. 12 G. IL tJ. HilL Tlie defendant was con- 
victed for unlawfully keeping a Jtm^her and a. gun, 
to kill and destroy the game, notbeing duJy qualified 
by the laws of this realm so to do. And the convie- 
tion being remove!d into the king's bench by ircr- 
tmarif was quaslied ; because it was an}y averred 
•generally, that he was not qualified, and did Dot«ver 
tint the defendant had not the particular ipialifica- 
tions mentioned in tlie statute, as to degnee, estate, 
and the rest £ JL Raynu 1415. 

In the case of R. v. Jarvis, M. SO G. 2, the 
conviction set forth, that the defendant did unlaw* 
fully keep and use, and had in his otistody and pos- 
^ssion, <oiie setting d()g and setting net, for the de- 
struction of the game ; and that he, the said Jarvis, 
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WIS not then anywise qaalifledy empowered^ licensed) 
or authorised) by or according to the laws of this 
realm, to kill game. It was moved to quash this 
conviction. And by Lord Mansfield, C. J. It is now 
settled by the uniform course of authorities^ that the 
qualifications must all be negatively set out : other- 
wise the justices have no jurisdiction over the persons 
killing game, or keeping dogs or engines for the de- 
struction of it. There is a great dhFerence between 
the purview of an act of parliament, and a proviso in 
an act of parliament. In the case of R. v. Marriot, 
where the witness swore only generally, it was holden 
insufficient: and the justices who convict upon the 
«vidence of the witness, can have no other or further 
ground to go upon tlian what the witness swears. 
In the ease of R. v. Hill, it is the very point esta- 
klished and settled, that the general averment Js not 
sufficient, and that it must be averred, that the de- 
fendant had not the particular qualifications men- 
tioned in the statute. In the case of Bluet, qtii tarn 
V, Needs(Com. R. 522), the general averment of the 
defendant's not being qualified was holden to be suf- 
ficient upon an action, though insufficient upon a 
xronviction : for in the examination of the question 
at the trial of an action, the qualification may be gone 
into. The distinction is obvious between an action 
«nd a conviction. In the present case, the witness 
swears generally that the defendant was not quali- 
iied. The justices adjudge it generally, only. The 
stream can go no higher than the spring head. So 
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the conclusioQ which the justices draw from the 
testimony of the witness, msst be as general as that 
testimony. In the <:ase of R. v. Pickets, M. 19 6. 
2, it was laid down as a rule, that the want of the 
particukr qualifications required by the 2£ and 25 
Car. 2. c. 25. ouglit to be negatively set out in con- 
victions. And the only question there was, Whe* 
ther it was necessary to add the inferred or argu- 
mentative qualification, collected from the 5th of 
Anne, c. 14. but not mentioned in. the 9& and £3 
Car. 2. c. 25. of his not being lord of a manor ? 
Exceptio probat regulam : Nor was the general rule 
at all doubted or disputed in that case. In indict- 
ments upon the 8 and 9 W. c. 26. for having a 
coining-press, every thing which shows that the de- 
fendant had no authority must be negatively set out: 
And so it was done in the indictment of Bell, which 
was lately argued before all the judges. I take the 
point to be settled by the constant tenor of all the 
authorities; and I think upon very good reason (if 
there was need to enter into the reason at large, 
-after it has been fully settled already).— Mr. J. Deni- 
son concurred, and said it was a clear case, and that 
it was fully settled and established, that in these con- 
victions, the want of the particular qualifications 
must be negatively set out. If not, the justices have 
no jurisdiction to convict the defendant as an of- 
fender. And the evidence and the, adjudication 
ought both of them to be, that he had not the qua- 
lifications which are specified in that act, nor any of 

N 
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them. Indeed you are not obliged to go further 
than the words of this act of parliament of the 22 
and 23 Car. 2| and that was the case of R. v. 
Pickels. But^ however, in that case the present 
point wa^ established, and taken to be indispu^ble. 
There is a known dbtinction between exceptions in 
a statute by way of proviso (which need not be set 
forth) and those in the purview of the act ; and to 
this point there is a very strong case (R. v. Belli 
Post. 430.) upon an indictment for having coining- 
instruments in his custody. It was said, that in a 
conviction it is sufficient to pursue the words of the 
act of parliament; but I think that it is not so, and 
there are many cases where that has been ruled 
otherwise. Among other instances, it was deter- 
mined in R. V. Chapman, E. T. 28 G. 2. upon a 
conviction of a person for robbing an orchard, which 
the court held not sufficient; but it ought to have 
appeared of what and how the orchard was robbed, 
that they might judge whether it were a robbery 
within the meaning of the 43 Eliz. c. 7.-^Mr. J. 
Foster also concurred, and said, that on negative acts 
of parliament the point is fully settled and establish- 
ed, that the particular qualifications mentioned in 
the purview of tliem must be negatively specified in 
convictions made upon them. And, by the court 
unanimously, the conviction was quashed. 1 Burr. 
148. 

H. 26 G. 3. R. u. Thomas Spencer Crowther. 
This was a conviction before a justice on 5 Anne, c. 
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14. for using a gun. After stating the infonnatioii, 
\yhich negatived specifically every one of the qiia}i« 
fications in 22 and 23 Car. 2. c. 25. and which difr 
closed the fact of the defendaAt's having us^d a gUQ 
and pointers, and killed a partridge; it stated a sum- 
mons, and the appearance of the defendant; who 
^^ having heard the sanie, and the aforesaid deposi- 
tion of th6 said E. Tye having been read over again 
to the said E. Tye, in the presence and hearing of 
the said T. S. Crowther, and the said E. Tye having 
again aiHrmed his said deposition to be true in the 
presence and hearing of the said T. S. Crowther, he, 
the said T. S. Crowther, is asked by me, the said 
justice, If he can say any thing for himself, why he, 
the said T, S. Crowther, should not be convicted of 
the premises above charged upon him in the form 
aforesaid : Whereupon," &c.*— It was moved to quasli 
this conviction on two grounds : 1st. That the evi- 
dence on which it was founded was not given in the 
presence of the defendant ; for on his appearing be- 
fore the justice, the witness only affirmed his former 
disposition to be true ; and R. v. Vipont, 2 Burr. 
1 163, was cited. 2dly« The qualifications required 
by 22 and 23 Car. 2. c. 25. were not negatived by 
the evidence. The evidence was only general, that 
what he did was* against the form of the statute, &c. 
and R. v. Jarvis, 1 Burr. 154; and R. v, Wheatman, 
Doug. S32, were cited. — In answer it was said. That 
the deposition of the witness having been read over 
in the presence of the defendant, and affirmed by 

N 2 
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him to be true, was the same as if he had been re- 
sworn. That as to the other objection, the informa- 
tion had negatived every separate qualification, and 
was so stated in the conviction, and there was no 
occasion to prove it by evidence. If the information 
be specific, a general deposition that he is not quali- 
fied is sufiioient to put the defendant upon proving 
that he was.— By the court. The first objection is 
good : the witness ought to have been re-sworn in 
the defendant's presence. As to the other point, 
there is no case in which it has been directly de- 
cided, that the evidence should negative every parti- 
cular qualification. It cannot be so from the»nature 
of the case.— Conviction quashed. I T, R, 125. 

Hence it would seem, that there is more nicety in 
convicting an unqualified person than is generally 
imagined. From the lasil case, amongst other things, 
it appears necessary for the witness to swear that the 
offending party is not qualified ; which, when it is 
considered, seems rather absurd. Certainly, a man 
may swear any thing, and of course, may swear that 
another is not qualified : but to prove this, in most 
(if not all) cases, is impossible. It appears then ne- 
cessary for the defendant to prove his own qualifica- 
tion, unless he choose to appeal to a higher court. 
In qui tani actions, the defendant must prove his 
qualification. 

Finally, That I very much dislike the game laws, 
I have already asserted. They might be very easily 
altered and moulded into a form less complex, but 
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more equitable. I would repommend it to the at- 
tention of the legislature ; and if this volume should 
fall into the hands of any member of the British 
senate, it would give me great pleasure, should it 
induce him to turn his attention to this importi^nt 
subject. 

Let not the reader suppose, that in writing the 
preceding pag6s I have been actuated by party spirit : 
I have candidly stated my thoughts. Nor am I by 
any means an advocate for poor persons who pursue 
field sports to the detriment of their families. Qn the 
contrary, my reasoning was only meant to show not 
only the injustice, but also the absurdity of certain 
statutes. And if lords of manors were occasionally 
to indulge the lower orders with a little field recrea- 
tion, they would not only find their game increase, 
but would also be beloved and respected by the 
neighbourhood, instead of being regarded as over- 
bearing and oppressive tyrants. Lords of manors 
generally seem to regard strictly preserving their 
matwrsBs a necessary. accomplbhment, and which 
adds a sort of fashionable splendour and dignity to 
their title and character. 
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TECHNICAL TERMS. 

A BKACB (^pointers or setters. 

A leash of pointers or setters. 

A couple of spaniels. 

A couple and a half of spanieb. 

A brace of hares. 

A leash of hares. 

To start or move a hare. 

A brace of grouse. 

A leash of grouse. 

A padc of groiise. 

To raisfe grouse. 

A brace of black game. 

A leash of black game. 

A f>ftek of black game. 

To raise a black cock or pack. 

A brace and a half of partridges or birds* 

A brace of partridges or birds. 

A covey of partridges. 

To rabe or spring partridges. 

A brace of quail. 

A brace and a half of quail. 
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A bevey of quails. 

To raise quails. 

A brace of pheasants. 

A leash of pheasants, 

A ni (or nid) of pheasants. 

To push a pheasant. 

A couple of woodcocks. 

A couple and a half of woodcocks. 

A flight of woodcocks. 

To fliish a woodcock. 

A couple of snipe. 

A couple and a half of snipes. 

A wisp of snipe. 

To spring a snipe. 

A flock or team of vrild duck. 

A gaggle of geese. 

A wing of plover. 

Atripdfdottrell. 
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